UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAI LROAD 


...the  inside  track  to  and  from  the  booming  West. 

And  for  the  inside  track  for  NEWS, 

just  calf  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 

OMAHA-Ed  Schafer  LOS  ANGELES-Paul  Harrison  NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 

(Area  Code  402)  271-3476  (Area  Code  213)  685-4350  (Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 

PORTLAND-Walt  Graydon  SALT  LAKE  CITY-C.  R.  Rockwell  or  Ridgewood.  N  J. 

(Area  Codo  503)  227-7771  (Area  Code  801)  363-1544  (Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 

Union  Pacific  Raiiroad 

Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


T^DAY  will  he  flifji 


erent 


Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper 


Only  Five  Months  Old  and 
Already  A  Triple  Prize  Win 


tier 


FLOKIIIA  MAGAZIAK  ASSOCIATION 

First  Place  Maggie  for  General  Excellence  in  statewide 
competition  Awarded  to  TODAY’S  Sunday  Sunrise  Magazine, 
August  13,  1966.  "This  magazine  will  stand  up  well  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  very  finest”  judges  said. 

Second  Place  —  Orlando  Sentinel 


f'ood  Guidet 


SNPA  COl.OK  AWAKO 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference 
Award  for  best  Editorial  full  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  competition  with  newspapers  from 
11  states.  Presented  August  9, 1966. 


like 

Tv/Wers 


,13  (M. 


BALL  STATE  LMIVERSITY 

(Muncie,  Ind.) 

NATIONAL  JOCRNALISM  AWARD 

Presented  April  29, 1966  to  "newspapering’s  bright¬ 
est  star  of  the  year  —  TODAY.” 


Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper 

A  member  of  the  Gannett  Group 


308  Forrest  Ave. 
Cocoa,  Florida 


Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
National  Representatives 
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its  Our  Town  Fund. 


j  We  funded  it  with  $250  as  starter  money.  Then  we  wrote 
i  about  it.  We  said  The  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund  would 
;  right  small  wrongs,  redress  small  but  significant  injustices 
and  misfortunes.  We  did  not  see  it  as  a  world  saver. 

But  it  helped  a  bride-to-be  who  changed  her  mind  get 
back  home  to  her  parents.  It  fixed  a  car  for  motorists 
stranded  while  passing  through  Cleveland  to  their  home 
town.  It  helped  a  woman  pay  funeral  costs  for  a  foster 
child  she  had  loved  deafly. 

The  PD  Our  Town  Fund  does  not  try  to  replace  any  exist¬ 
ing  community  agency.  But  often  the  victims  of  misfortune 
just  have  no  place  else  to  turn. 

The  Fund  has  been  called  "the  last  port  in  the  storm." 
Recognizing  it  as  that,  and  sensing  its  value  in  these  days 
of  huge  but  impersonal  government  expenditure,  our 
readers  contribute  to  The  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund 
every  time  a  story  about  it  is  printed. 

No  man  stands  so  tall  as  when  he  bends  over  to  help  a 
child.  And  no  newspaper  is  so  great  as  when  it  helps 
repair  a  tiny  rip  in  the  fabric  of  society. 

IkPliliiltr 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel  The  Corfield  Co 


SEPTEMBER 

8-9 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Mayflower  Hotel 
Washington,  D.  C. 

8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Lake  George  Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing. 

8- 30 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  Seminar  for  African  News¬ 

paper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

9- tl — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth 

Beach,  Del. 

10 -  ^Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  Meet,  Inn  of  the  Hills,  Kerrville. 

lO-l  I— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pern  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

10-11 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Convention.  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday 
Inn,  Joplin,  Mo. 

10- 11 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  meeting.  Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa. 

1 1- 14— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  Lure  Lodge,  Lake 
Cumberland  State  Park,  Jamestown. 

1 2-  1 fr— International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  convert, 
tioft,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14-15 — Virginia  Press  Association-Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Advertising  Clinic,  Executive  Motor  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada, 
Sheraton-Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

15- 16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  ln^ 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  meeting,  Alder- 
brook  Inn,  Union. 

17-18 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 
Ont. 

18- 20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicaqo 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20— Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

18-20 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel, 
Daytona,  Fla. 

I8-20-— Now  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

20-21 — CBS  Radio  Affiliates  Association  annual  convention.  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg. 

23- 24— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Workshop, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

23-24— Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel, 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

23- 25 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

24- 25 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield. 

24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

24- 30 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference — AANR.  Sheraton  Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

25- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake  Placid. 
N.  Y. 

25- 28^ — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Assodation,  Central  Regional 
Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  IfkI. 

26- 28 — United  Preu  International  Editors  and  Publishers.  Annual  Confer- 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

29-Oct.  I — Illinois  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas, 
Springfield. 

29-Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


OCTOBER 

2-5— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  regional  meeting. 
Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

5-8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

7-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  clinic.  Altanta  Biltmore  Hotel. 
Atlanta. 

9-15 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

9-11 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association.  El  Dorado  Hotel. 
Sacramento. 
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HA-RO-RA-N  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


S  i$  HaHoran'$  name  in  Japanese.  Romanized,  it's  HA-RO-RA-N, 


With  Japan’s  Foreign  Minister  Etsusaburo  Skiina, 


Richard  Halloran  is  The  Washington  Post’s 
correspondent  in  Tokyo.  “An  exhilarating  ex¬ 
perience,’’  he  calls  it,  reporting  the  modern  his¬ 
tory  of  this  restless,  energetic  nation. 

Halloran  seeks  out  the  historymakers.  For 
official  Washington,  his  interviews  with  Japa¬ 
nese  statesmen,  foremost  bankers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  bring  fresh  ideas  about  America’s 
key  Asian  ally. 

The  Washington  Post’s  family  audience — 
more  than  455,000  daily  and  nearly  575,000  on 
Sundays-enjoys  Halloran’s  lighter  excursions. 
Often  illustrated  with  his  own  photographs, 
they  have  ranged  from  the  serene  temples  of 
Nara,  cradle  of  Japanese  civilization,  to  a 
ringside  seat  at  a  sumo  match  of  300-pound 
wrestlers. 

No  lightweight  himself,  when  it  comes  to 
knowledge  of  his  area,  the  36-year-old  Wash¬ 
ingtonian  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  Far  East¬ 
ern  studies,  speaks  good  Japanese,  and  spent 
his  first  two  years  in  Tokyo  as  correspondent 
for  Business  Week. 

Before  returning  to  Japan  as  a  Washington 
Post  staffer,  Halloran  completed  a  year’s  Ford 
Foundation  Fellowship  in  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Reporting  at  Columbia  University.  He 
learned  more  about  the  languages  and  affairs 
of  both  Japan  and  China,  for  his  news  field  also 
takes  in  Okinawa,  Taiwan  and  Korea. 

With  equally  wide-ranging  correspondents 
based  in  Hong  Kong,  Saigon  and  New  Delhi, 
The  Washington  Post  now  presents  Washing¬ 
ton  with  its  fullest,  best-balanced  newspicture 
of  Asia. 


tPasilmtQtonyost 

Quoted  .  .  .  considted  .  .  .  honored 


Rtprtttnttd  by:  Qtn«ral— S«wy«r.  Farggson,  Walktr.  Financial — Grant  Wabb.  Hatala 
li  Raaarta— Hal  Harman  Assoc.  (Florida).  Lou  Robbirts  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savaga 
Assoc.  (Panna).  Camies — Puck.  Rotagravura— Matropolitan  Sunday  Nawspapars.  Intar- 
natianal— Nawswaak  Intarnational  (Europa  and  Asia).  6.  Enriquaz  Simoni  (Maxico). 


SWIFTLY 

DISPATCH 

"Dispatch 

Dilemmas' 


CJ. 


twin  A 


umn 


Mrs.  0.  0.  McIntyre,  whose  late  husband  was  the  world- 
famous  New  York  columnist,  writes  from  the  Hotel  Ritz, 
Paris,  where  she  is  on  her  annual  two-month  stay:  “Well,  it’s 
too  bad  that  one  has  to  come  to  Paris  to  read  the  Tribune.  1 
feel  so  sad  about  it.”  So  do  all  other  newspaper  lovers,  too. 
...  Here  are  some  more  newsmen’s  nicknames.  Lester  Ziffren, 
director  of  public  relations,  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  New  York, 
writes:  “When  I  was  sent  by  the  UP  to  Buenos  Aires  hack  in 
1928  as  a  rookie  foreign  correspondent,  I  found  the  Aires  news 
staff  headed  by  A.  W.  Easterling,  whom  we  called  ‘Gyp.’  He’d 
had  a  colorful  career  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  but  I  never 
learned  where  he  picked  up  the  unusual  ‘handle.’  ”  Ernest  A. 
Baumgarth.  Elk  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes:  “W.  Steele  Gilmore, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  and  now  living 
in  happy  retirement  in  La  Jolla.  Calif.,  was  and  is  affectionately 
known  as  ‘Doc’  by  all  those  who  so  gladly  served  under  him. 
Any  journey  to  the  West  Coast  without  trying  to  get  in  touch 
!  with  Doc  Gilmore  is  unthinkable.” 


— The  Hartford  Times  plant  looks  more  like  a  public  library 
than  a  newspaper.  Its  columned  portico  once  was  the  front 
of  a  Presbyterian  Church  Stanford  White  designed  on  New 
York  City’s  Madison  Square  Park.  When  the  church  was  torn 
down,  the  facade  was  transported  stone  by  stone  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  Hartford.  .  .  .  Ken  Mayer  calls  his  Boston  Herald 
night  entertainment  column  “Night  Mayer.”  .  .  .  Under  the 
front  page  logotype  of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  News  Advertiser 
is  this  line:  “An  Indolent  Man  Draws  His  Breath  But  Does 
Not  Live.”  .  .  .  Heady  head:  “Tourists  Strain  in  Spain  Mainly 
to  Get  on  Plane” — Wall  Street  Journal  (during  airline  strike). 

— ^The  famous  name  of  the  New  York  Sun  disappeared  as  a 
newspaper  logotype  in  the  recent  merger,  but  it  is  to  continue 
on  the  big  bronze  clock  on  the  old  Sun  Building  at  Broadway 
and  Chambers  Street,  near  City  Hall.  Friends  of  the  Old  Sun 
Oock  organized  and  sought  contributions  to  have  the  clock  re¬ 
paired  and  stai-ted  running  again. 


Infamous  Last  Words 

*‘I'm  not  throwing  that  story  out  for  a  lousy  thousand-dollar  ad.” 

*‘rm  going  down  to  the  comp  room  and  tell  those  dastards  off.” 

“Twenty  years  in  the  business— never  missed  a  deadline.” 

“Thirty  years  in  the  business^never  wrote  a  long  head.” 

“Look,  Henry,  you  can  take  that  byline  and  shove  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  give  you  the  story  a  take  at  a  time?  I 
don’t  operate  that  way,  Buster.  You’ll  wait  until  I’m  through  and 
like  it.”  ^ 

“A  lousy  ten-dollar-a-week  raise — is  that  the  best  you  can  do?” 

“I’ll  describe  that  goon  as  a  larcenisl  in  print  if  I  want  to,  and 
he  knows  what  he  can  do  with  his  libel  laws.” 

“I  wouldn’t  cover  that  council  meeting  if  my  job  depended 
on  it.” 

“Hey,  boss  I  can’t  stand  anyone  looking  over  my  shoulder 
when  I’m  writing.  Why  don’t  you  be  a  good  city  editor  and  get 
lost?” 

“I’ll  edit  copy  when  I  want  and  how  I  want.” 

“Gee,  Ted,  I’m  awfully  sorry,  but  I  lost  your  lifetime  pass  to 
the  opera.” 

“Who  runs  this  paper,  anyway — the  printers  or  us?” 

^Harold  Winerip,  Boston  TravAer 
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There  Are  Days  Like  That 


When  you  finally  find  a  high>placed  source 
Who  tells  you  all  with  case, 

He  says,  when  through  with  his  discourse, 
“That’s  off  the  record,  please.” 

—Joyce  Megginson 


HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
General  Offices;  Two  Rivers.  Wis.  •  Factories  at 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin  and  Kosciusko,  Miss. 


Who  run  to  people  in  distress? 

Amb’lance,  firemen,  police  and  press. 
— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Your  Dispatch  Department  will  work  with  real  dispatch 
if  you  let  Hamilton  streamline  it  for  you.  Hamilton  devel¬ 
oped  its  technical  "know-how"  through  more  than  75 
years  of  service  to  the  printing  industry, 

"Know-how"  that  makes  short  work  of  inefficient  oper¬ 
ating  procedures,  costly  mis-filing  and  overtime  hours. 

Hamilton's  experienced  designers  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  dream  about  department  efficiency,  smooth 
operating  methods  and  money  and  madness-saving  fil¬ 
ing  systems. 

So  what? 

So  extra  profitable!  Because  when  it  comes  to  Dispatch 
Room  streamlining  .  .  .  Hamilton  puts  the  accent  on 
quality,  service  and  savings.  Right  on  the  spot,  while  your 
workers  carry  on,  Hamilton  will  help  you  equip  . . .  swiftly 
and  effectively  ...  to  do  the  best  job  you've  ever  done. 

Specify  Hamilton.  With  the  finest  line  of  Dispatch 
Department-designed  equipment  available,  plus  at-your- 
service  "know-how"  for  precision  room  layouts,  Hamilton 
can  help  you  dispatch  the  "paperwork  tiger"  .  .  .  swiftly! 

Hamilton  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  standard  and 
custom  equipment  for  the  Printing  Industry.  Send  for  full 
details  today  .  .  .  from  the  manufacturer  with  total  Dis¬ 
patch  Department  and  Composing  Room  "know-how." 


Watch  the  Press  Run 


IN  *SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


METROPOLITAN  CENTER  OF  THE  GREAT 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

syIacuse  newspaper^  m  addition 

TO  DELIVERING  TOTAL  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
^  15-COUNTY  MARKET  AREA  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

NOW  OFFER  COMPLETE  COLOR 

SPECTACOLOR 

HI-FI 

R.O.P. 

IN  THE  DAILY  EDITIONS,  MORNING  &  EVENING 

ROTO 

R.O.P, 

PREPRINTED  INSERTS 

IN  THE  COMBINED  SUNDAY 
HERALD-AMERICAN— POST-STANDARD 

*AMERICA'S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 

THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-iOURNAL  POST-STANDARD  HIRALD-AMERICAH- 

EViNINO  AAORNING  POST-STANDARD 

COMBINED  ^233.5 16  SUNDAY  *249.651 

HATio/fAur  itmtmm  nt  moiohey,  recam  m  samni  ht. 


editorial 


Scrapbook  Or  Research  ? 

“O  Ki'ORiiNG  the  results  ol  a  recently-completetl  university  survey,  Cirey 
Public  Relations  agency  states  that  ‘■public  relations  has  achieved 
top-level  management  status  among  the  nation’s  500  leading  industrial 
corporations.”  And  Warren  W.  Schvved,  jrrcsident  of  (irey  PR,  tom- 
mented:  ‘‘It’s  no  longer  a  question  of  selling  PR  to  management  but  of 
demonstrating  the  marketing  contributions  it  can  make  and  tlevelop- 
ing  evaluation  techniques  that  are  meaningful  to  other  members  ol 
the  management  group.” 

While  the  survey,  which  was  conductetl  l)y  a  teacher  at  New  5ork 
University’s  School  of  Commerce,  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is 
increasing  use  of  research  to  develop  methods  of  evaluating  PR  ellorts, 
one  of  the  charts  based  on  resjmnses  presents  a  disconcerting  picture. 

When  companies  were  asked  what  measures  are  used  to  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  jjublic  relations  effort,  nearly  checked  off 

“Clippings.” 

Place  this  finding  against  the  compilations  that  show  conqiany  PR 
expenditures  “well  over  the  $100,000  level”  and  salaries  of  corporate 
PR  chiefs  ranging  above  S20,000,  and  the  incongruity  of  a  “top-level 
management”  executive  flipping  the  pages  of  his  newspajrer  clippings 
scrapbcwk  for  the  Board  of  Directors  is  appallingly  unjnofessional. 

Save  That  Coupon! 

Foot)  coupons  and  recipes  are  clipped  Irom  daily  newsjrapers  by 
approximately  three  out  of  four  Minnea|K)lis-St.  Paid  .Metropolitan 
Area  women,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  home-interview  survev  of  (100  adults  shows  that  7(1  percent  of 
the  women,  21  years  of  age  and  older,  clip  daily  newspaper  coupons 
that  offer  special  j)i  ices  on  food. 

The  sur\ey  also  reveals  that  72  percent  of  the  women  use  recipe 
suggestions  found  in  their  daily  newspapers.  Of  those  women  who  | 

follow  daily  newspaper  fotnl  suggestions,  05  percent  actually  clip  the 
reci|ies  out  of  newspapers  and  save  them  for  later  use. 

When  it  comes  lime  to  go  grocery  shopping,  75  jjercenl  of  the 
women  interviewed  consult  the  grocery  ads  in  their  daily  newspaper 
before  buying  grexeries. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paid  Metropolitan  .Vrea  women  also  reported  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  locating  locxl  bargains.  When  asked:  “What  do  | 

you  think  is  the  best  way  to  locale  locxl  Irargains?”,  7.’1  percent  of  the 
women  named  newspaper  ads. 

All  of  which  rennnds  us  that  we  have  never  heard  of  anyone  clip¬ 
ping  a  coupon  from  a  television  screen. 

Say  It  Again  ! 

Oi’KAKiNc;  at  the  Pacific  Newspaper  .Mechanical  Uonlerence  in  San 
Francisco,  Joseph  B.  Ridder  of  the  Ridder  Newsjrapers  declared: 

“Every  time  we  }mblish  the  obituary  of  a  once-great  metropolitan 
newspajjer,  and  we  have  run  cjuite  a  few  in  recent  years,  the  public 
shakes  its  collective  head  and  assumes  the  industry  is  on  its  last  legs. 

That’s  sheer  nonsense!” 

EDITOR 


ttut  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day.  Proverbs,  IV;  I  ft. 
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letters 

I  R AIMNG  FOR  PR 

Pearce  Davies  is  entirely  right  in  stating 
that  apprenticeships  with  newspapers 
should  no  longer  be  considered  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  public  relations  work.  (E&P,  Au¬ 
gust  20.1 

Mr.  Davies  is  also  correct  in  stating 
that  editors  are  not  interested  in  training 
reporters  who  have  no  intention  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  business.  The  pri- 
marv  concern  of  editors,  obviously,  is  to 
get  people  who  can  do  and  will  continue 
to  do  a  good  job  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

The  corporate  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioner  has  to  represent  his  company  in 
dealing  with  the  public.  Obviously,  today’s 
public  relations  man  is  much  different 
from  the  publicist  or  publicity  agent  who 
was  his  forebear.  His  job  is  to  advance  his 
firm’s  or  his  client’s  business  interest. 

For  this  very  reason  Mr.  Davies  should 
have  carried  his  point  a  little  bit  further: 
Since  the  professional  public  relations  man 
is  performing  essentially  a  business  func¬ 
tion  and  not  a  journalistic  one,  there  is  no 
further  justification  in  keeping  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  a  part  of  a  journalism  curriculum 
or  a  function  of  a  journalism  school,  as  is 
the  case  in  Mr.  Davies’s  college. 

Public  relations  is  an  important  business 
function  and  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  business.  If  any  would-be  prac¬ 
titioners  of  public  relations  are  interested 
in  getting  academic  training  in  the  field  of 
writing,  news  handling  or  editing,  it  would 
he  a  simple  matter  for  them  to  take  a  few 
courses  in  the  schools  of  journalism.  In 
that  way  the  journalism  schools  can  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  field  for  which  they  origi¬ 
nally  were  intended. 

Alexander  Bodi 

Editor. 

Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times 
*  *  * 

OLD  BUGABOO 

1  have  tried  to  read  Frank  Murray’s 
story  on  “Paper  Can  Collect  for  PR 
Releases,”  without  being  dismayed,  but  it 
just  can’t  he! 

It  is  discouraging  when  a  court  supports 
a  publisher  who  claims  he  has  the  right 
to  charge  for  the  publication  of  PR 
releases  but  it  is  more  discouraging  when 
a  publisher  resorts  to  such  tactics  for  the 
sake  of  as  Jay  Morton  puts  it,  to  cut 
down  his  daily  amount  of  mail. 

1  can  sympathize  with  editors  who  re- 
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ceive  hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail  daily 
and  perhaps  a  good  amount  of  it  is  use¬ 
less.  But,  I  do  believe  that  most  editors 
today  appreciate  the  legitimate  news  that 
is  in  the  mail  and  much  of  it  from  quali¬ 
fied  PR  men  and  organizations. 

If  Morton,  as  publisher  of  the  Florida 
Business  Leader,  felt  that  he  was  receiving 
too  much  PR  material  of  no  value  then 
wouldn’t  he  be  a  better  newspaperman 
if  he  set  up  standards  for  the  type  of 
stories  he  might  consider  for  publication 
and  then  sent  these  out  in  mimeograph 
form  to  all  those  from  whom  he  receives 
press  releases?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
he  would  then  be  “weeding  out”  the  good 
guys  from  the  bad  guys  .  .  .  the  PR 
men  who  know  how  to  prepare  a  good 
news  story  from  those  who  just  knock  out 
copy  to  please  a  client. 

It  also  appears  to  me,  from  what  I 
read  in  Murray’s  article,  that  the  old 
bugaboo  which  legitimate  PR  men  detest 
.  .  .  if  you  buy  advertising  space  in  my 
])ublication  I’ll  guarantee  you  editorial 
coverage  . . .  might  prevail  in  this  situation. 

Public  relations  is  not  advertising.  It 
uses  as  one  of  its  techniques  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  press  releases 
which  carry  information  of  substantial 
news  value.  The  recipient’s  prerogative  is 
to  determine  what  he  believes  will  be  of 
interest  to  his  readers.  He  can  discard  what 
he  receives,  edit  it.  re-write  it  but  he 
certainly  should  not  use  it  to  obtain 
revenue. 

Laurence  J.  Pett 
Public  Relations  Director 
Israel  Government  Tourist  Office 
\ew  York 

«  *  * 

APOLOGIES  TO  ALL 

The  “Jack”  Knight  interview  (E&P 
August  27)  was  unauthorized  by  me. 

However,  the  excerpts  from  this  “off  the 
cuff”  television  program  are  factual  and  I 
have  no  complaint  on  that  score. 

But  the  errors  in  spelling  really  shook 
me.  Stormy  “McDonnal”  for  McDonald; 
“Prolecon”  for  prolicon;  Murray  Van 
“Wagener”  for  Van  Wagoner;  “Claire” 
Hoffman  for  Clare  Hoffman  and  Mike  “De- 
Salle”  for  Mike  DiSalle. 

1  realize  that  good  copy  editors  are  hard 
to  come  by.  A  helping  hand  was  available 
hut  the  telephone  never  rang. 

John  S.  Knight 

Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer. 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Akron.  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

‘EXCLUSIVE’ 

On  August  18.  the  UPI  moved  a  story 
saying  Variety,  the  Show  Biz  Bible,  had 
“exclusively”  published  in  its  August  17 
edition  the  famous  Truman  Letter  to 
H  a  shin  gton  Post  music  critic  Paul  Hume. 

This  is  to  inform  all  concerned  that  the 
story,  text  and  a  reproduction  of  the  letter 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Sunday, 
August  14,  edition  of  the  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister.  The  story  broke  after  the  letter  was 
purchased  by  a  New  Haven  businessman 
from  a  retired  Bridgeport  industrialist. 

Donald  J,  Rabin 

Weekend  News  Editor, 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 


■NOT  YET,  DAMMIT!  .  . .  NOT  YETI' 


Long,  Minneapolis  Tribune 

BOTH  SIDES 

Bill  Davidson  (Aug.  20)  contends  that 
editors  writing  “anti-gun  editorials”  refuse 
to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question. 

I  have  just  looked  again  at  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  found  that  Article  Two  says 
only:  “A  well-regulated  militia  being  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed.” 

Studied  from  both  sides,  top  and  Iwttom, 
the  Article  does  not  guarantee  easy  access 
to  firearms  to  every  idiot,  dopehead  or 
assassin  who  can  put  up  a  few  bucks  and 
has  intelligence  enough  to  drop  a  letter 
into  a  mail  box. 

What  are  the  gun  boys  crying  about? 
My  automobile,  as  well  as  my  marriage 
license,  is  registered,  and  if  I  wanted  one 
I’d  willingly  go  through  some  registration 
requirement  to  obtain  a  rifle  or  a  six- 
shooter. 

And  don’t  argue  with  me  that  if  all 
weapons  were  registered  the  Communists 
could  locate  them  easier  when  they  take 
over  the  country.  If  they  did,  what  dif¬ 
ference  would  it  make? 

Robert  W.  Brown 

Editor, 

Evening  Herald. 

Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiu 

Short  Takes 

The  group,  known  as  Sin-Out  Volun¬ 
teers,  an  offshoot  of  the  Sing-Out  ’66 
singing  group,  is  an  affiliate  of  Moral 
Rearmament.— Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
<£*  Courier. 

• 

New  Firefighter  Appointed;  Cemetery 
To  Be  Enlarged.” — Woburn  (Mass.) 
Times. 

• 

He  took  to  a  life  of  pretty  crime. — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

• 

Three  Air  Force  planes  will  begin 
spraying  Dallas  with  inspecticide. — 
New  York  Post, 
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James  K.  Cazalas  joined  DPI  in  Miami, 
where  he  covered  such  stories  as  the  Cuban 
prisoner  swap,  a  major  plane  crash,  sports, 
and  disasters  at  sea.  In  1964,  he  became 
Bureau  Manager  in  Memphis.  He  was  the 
only  wire  service  news  reporter  on  the  scene 
when  James  Meredith  was  shot. 


From  the  earliest  days  of  UPl, 


its  coverage  of  Latin  and  South  America 
has  been  the  best  you  can  get.  Today,  because 
of  our  policy  of  continually  broadening 
both  regional  and  international  coverage, 
we  offer  this  kind  of  excellence 


Martin  Houseman 


Martin  Houseman,  with  DPI  since  1957,  has 
worked  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Washington,  Miami, 
New  York.  He  was  DPI  night  editor  in  Havana 
during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  Now  in  Chile, 
he  covered  the  big  election  defeat  of  Marxism 
in  1964,  and  the  dramatic  1965  earthquake 
which  took  250  lives. 


everywhere.  Men  like  Houseman 
cover  our  neighbors  to  the  south;  men 
like  Cazalas  cover  every  region  of  the  United 
States.That’s  why  we  deliver  the  news 
the  way  you  want  it— accurate  and  complete., 
without  bias  and  without  delay. 


Without  The  New  \brk  Times 
you  can’t 


Source  Profile  of  trie  Millions.  1964 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


paper,  is  always  exciting,”  Brad¬ 
ley  told  the  visitors,  staff  and 
dignitaries  who  crowded  one  end 
of  the  pressroom.  He  said  the 
Post  was  on  its  way  “with  every 
confidence  of  finding  a  growing 
readership  of  Chattanoogans 
who  want  a  responsible  presen¬ 
tation  of  news  and  opinion  in 
new  and  sparkling  dress.” 

In  1955,  Bradley  had  officiated 
at  the  birth  of  the  now  defunct 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times, 
which  w'as  founded  by  the  in¬ 
dustrialist,  Dumas  Milner.  He 
was  the  first  editor  of  the  paper 
‘‘The  start  of  any  worthwhile  but  left  it  after  three  years  to 
venture,  particularly  a  news-  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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2  New  Papers  in  Business 
After  ‘Agency  Plan’  Ceases 

iin  •  o  1  mond  Cooke,  Times  composi 

McDonald  Kevives  Sunday  bdition  room  copy  cutter,  whose  grai 

father,  W.  H.  Cooke,  was 

And  Times  Adds  Afternoon  Post 


Bv  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.  inaugurated  in  a  nostalgic  cere- 
The  new  afternoon  Cliatta-  mony  in  the  press  room  which 
nooga  Post,  which  results  from  saw  Lynn  Iphigene  Golden,  13- 
the  first  known  dissolution  of  a  year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
printing  agency  arrangement  in  Sulzberger  Golden,  president 
the  newspaper  business,  got  off  and  publisher  of  the  Times  and 
to  a  fast  start  Monday  (Aug.  Post,  pushing  a  button  to  start 
29)  in  a  climate  that  portends  a  the  presses, 
hot  circulation  battle.  Lynn’s  grandmother,  the  for- 

The  fledgling  Post  rolled  off  mer  Iphigene  Ochs,  had,  on  Jan. 
the  presses  at  2  p.m.,  a  half  18,  1904,  dedicated  the  New 
hour  earlier  than  it  will  York  Times  building  at  42nd 
normally  start.  Shortly  after  Street  and  Broadway.  Miss 
5  p.m.  Circulation  Manager  Bill  Golden  is  the  great-grand- 
King  reported  that  32,000  first  daughter  of  the  late  Adolph  S. 
run  City  Editions  had  been  dis-  Ochs  who  was  publisher  of  the 
tributed  and  an  additional  11,-  Times  newspapers  in  New  York 
000  Red  Streak  Finals,  the  sec-  and  Chattanooga  in  the  period 
ond  run,  had  been  grabbed  up.  from  1878  to  1935. 

The  Post’s  first-day  edition  had  Assisting  in  the  ceremony 
48  pages.  were  Mrs.  Golden,  whose 

Advent  of  the  Post  followed  brother,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz- 
by  one  day  the  resumption  of  berger,  is  publisher  of  the  New 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New'-s-  York  Times;  Norman  Bradley, 
Free  Press,  which  had  been  the  Post  editor;  Ray  Howe,  man- 
afternoon  paper  of  the  Times  ^ging  editor;  William  C.  Mc- 
Printing  Company  until  cancel-  Kenzie,  general  manager,  and 
lation  of  a  joint  printing  agree-  Hoodenpvle,  Post-Times 

ment  with  the  morning  Times  ,,,essroom  superintendent, 
became  effective  Saturday,  Aug.  ,  p  . 


BUTTON  PUSHING  brings  smiles  as 
the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  returns 
to  Sunday  publication.  From  left:  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  Bill  Hoback;  Publisher  Roy 
McDonald;  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
governor  of  Tennessee,  Buford  Ellington; 
Advertising  Director  Everett  Allen;  Editor 
Lee  S.  Anderson,  and  Business  Manager 
Clifford  Welch. 


ijrciiluliun  rigurcs 

A  publisher’s  statement  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for 
the  six  months  ending  March  31 
showed  an  afternoon  circulation 
of  62,969  for  the  News-Free 
Press  and  morning  circulation 
for  the  Times  of  55,241.  The 
Times’  Sunday  circulation  was 
reported  at  89,417. 

Chattanooga  dailies  are  10 
cents  per  copy.  Sundays  are  20 
cents. 

Response  to  the  new  Sunday 
News-Free  Press,  according  to 
Publisher  Roy  McDonald,  was 
“tremendous”  and  the  paper  re¬ 
ported  on  Monday  that  it  was 
still  receiving  calls  from  readers 
who  wanted  to  make  sure  they 
are  on  the  circulation  lists. 

The  Post,  a  Monday  through 
Friday  eight-column  paper,  was 

Editor  &  publisher  for  September  3, 


THE  PUBLISHER  of  fhe  Chattanooga  Times  and  Post,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Sulzberger  Golden,  confers  with  Post  Managing  Editor  Ray  Howe 
while  Bob  Saunders  types  out  his  column,  "Observation  Car.” 


Chattanooga 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


return  to  the  Chattanoopa  Times 
and  write  editorials. 

Topping  page  one  of  the  in¬ 
augural  City  Edition  of  the  Post 
was  a  story  by  Sally  Latham 
about  the  disease  of  business 
bankruptcies  in  Tennessee. 

In  the  makeup  of  the  Post,  the 
nameplate  will  float  above  the 
fold.  The  Red  Streak  edition 
will  be  identified  by  heavy  red 
lines  above  and  below  the  name¬ 
plate. 

Some  Borroned,  .Some  New 

Howe  is  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  who  has  worked  on  the 
Times  staff  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  for  12  years. 

Grady  Gallant  is  city  editor. 
He  will  write  two  editorial  page 
columns  a  week.  Bradley  will 
turn  out  three.  They  will  be 
interview,  commentary,  humor 
type  columns  with  emphasis  on 
local  personalities.  Gilbert  E. 
Govan,  for  37  years  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times  editorial 
pages,  will  write  a  historical 
reminiscence  column. 

Bob  Saunders  will  write  a 
local  run-of-paper  column  on  the 
lighter  side  and  Bill  Bruning, 
copy  reader,  will  do  an  enter¬ 
tainment  column  as  well  as  edit 
the  entertainment  pages.  Saun¬ 
ders,  from  the  Charlotte  News, 
is  a  former  trumpet  player  with 
the  Stan  Kenton,  Gene  Krupa 
and  Les  Brown  bands.  He  played 
minor  league  professional  base¬ 
ball  and  is  an  accomplished 
golfer. 

All  Post  newsmen  except 
Bradley,  Howe,  Gallant  and  Peg 
Gifford,  woman’s  editor,  who 
came  from  the  Times,  are  new¬ 
comers.  They  include  reporters 
Ron  McMahan,  from  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal;  Ed  Baker,  from 
the  Times’  Cleveland,  Tenn., 
bureau;  Saunders;  Ron  Cul¬ 
berson,  a  radio  newsman;  copy 
readers  Clark  Chism,  Bill 
Bruning  and  Beecher  Hunter, 
from  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.) 
Banner;  photographer  Tom 
Franklin,  from  the  Charlotte 
News;  sports  editor  Ken  Jones 
from  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville;  sports  writers  Ken 
Wynn,  from  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald;  Walter 
Howell,  from  the  Florida  Times 
Union,  and  news  editor  George 
Short,  former  news  editor  of  the 
defunct  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Times, 
who  has  worked  on  seven  news¬ 
papers  in  Chattanooga. 

Edd  Davis  is  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Times  and  Post 
and  Ben  Seesel,  national  ad  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Times  for  22 
years,  is  his  assistant.  Charles 


HERITAGE — Raymond  Cooke  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  production 
staff  shows  Lynn  Iphigene  Golden  how  to  punch  the  button  to  start 
the  Wood  press  on  its  run  with  the  inaugural  edition  of  the  Post. 
Miss  Golden  is  the  great-grand-daughter  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  from  1878  to  1935  and  of  the  New 
York  Times  from  1896  to  1935.  Mr.  Cooke's  grandfather,  a  printer, 
worked  with  Mr.  Ochs. 


V.  White  is  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Neil  Van  Every  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager  for  the  two 
papers.  Walter  Stamper,  former 
commercial  manager  of  a  Chat¬ 
tanooga  radio  station,  is  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Sampling  Campaign 

Three  hundred  carrier  boys 
had  been  lined  up  by  the  Post 
for  deliveries  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Each  wore  blue  base¬ 
ball  caps  and  white  T-shirts 
bearing  “Post”  in  blue  letters. 

Post  l)oys  will  carry  on  a 
sampling  campaign  for  two 
weeks  in  addition  to  the  guar¬ 
anteed  25,000  distribution.  The 
first-day  paid  sale  was  reported 
as  10,000. 

Mrs.  Golden  said  the  Times 
and  Post  are  preparing  for  com¬ 
puterized  tape  operation.  Photo¬ 
composition  has  been  in  use  for 
the  past  year. 

The  Post,  although  it  didn’t 
increase  advertising  rates  over 
the  combination  rates  of  the 
former  Times  and  News-Free 
Press,  did  set  up  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  rate  schedule. 

Union  craftsmen  of  the  News- 
Free  Press  made  the  move  with 
the  paper  to  a  new  building  near 
the  Time.s-Post  quarters,  as  did 
mo.st  of  the  editorial  personnel. 
The  editorial  staff  of  the  Times 
and  Post  are  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  News- 
Free  Press  editorial  department 
is  not  unionized. 

Five-year  guild  minimum  pay 
here  is  $145,  with  a  $5  weekly 
differential  for  night  work  on 
the  Times. 

Trainees  lo  Be  Added 

Howe  said  additions  will  be 
made  to  the  staff.  Emphasis  will 
be  on  young  people  who  can  be 
trained. 

“We  have  an  experienced, 
solid  staff  now,  although  it  is 
small,  and  we  expect  to  add 
qualified  trainees  later,”  he  said. 

The  Post  will  run  Sidney 
Omarr’s  astrology  column,  Earl 
Wilson’s  Broadway  column,  two 


Los  Angeles  Times  columns  by 
sports  writer  Jim  Murray  and 
Tom  Duggan,  plus  syndicated 
women’s  feature  columns  by  Peg 
Bracken,  Margaret  Dana  and 
Eugenia  Sheppard,  and  a  dozen 
comics. 

Howe  said  three  photogra¬ 
phers  from  the  Times  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Post  for  about 
a  month,  then  switch  back  to 
the  Times  while  another  trio 
works  for  the  Post  in  a  type  of 
pooling  arrangement. 

The  Post  on  Friday  will  carry 
a  Times  feature — Teen  Tempo 
— a  16-page  tabloid  pullout 
which  was  started  last  fall. 

Martin  Ochs,  editor  of  the 
Times,  drawing  attention  to  the 
new  Post  in  a  Sunday  column, 
observed  slyly  that  no  politicians 
would  “be  around  when  the  Post 
goes  to  print,”  a  reference  to  a 
candidate’s  appearance  at  the 
News-Free  Press  on  Saturday 
night. 

The  News-Free  Press,  just  as 
slyly,  used  a  picture  in  an  ad  of 
its  new  building,  a  former 
hosiery  mill,  with  a  cutline 
reading  “Chattanooga’s  Home- 
Owned  Newspaper.” 

Home  Tomti 

Mrs.  Golden  said  that  al¬ 
though  she  is  a  New  Yorker  she 
has  resided  in  Chattanooga  for 
more  than  20  years  and  con¬ 
siders  this  her  home.  She  for¬ 


merly  worked  in  the  news  and 
Sunday  departments  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  was  music  critic  ' 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  for 
nine  years. 

Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  saluted  the 
Post  in  his  syndicated  column 
in  the  Times  on  Monday.  He 
commented,  concerning  Mrs. 
Golden : 

“Feminine  publishers  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  are  some¬ 
what  rare,  and  this  perhaps 
explains  why  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  are  so  successful.” 

Jockeying  for  reader  atten¬ 
tion  started  Sunday  when  the 
News-Free  Press  revived  a  Sun¬ 
day  paper  that  was  abandoned 
in  1942. 

At  the  same  time,  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  the  Times  an¬ 
nounced  the  termination  the 
previous  day  of  the  joint  pub¬ 
lishing  arrangement  with  the 
News-Free  Press  (E&P,  May 
21).  A  page  one  announcement 
by  Mrs.  Golden  said,  “the  Times 
which  is  to  be  100  years  old  in 
1969,  will  continue  to  publish 
seven  mornings  a  week  and  re¬ 
sume  publication  of  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  Chattanooga  Post 
appears  Monday.” 

Dissolution  Regretted 

Mrs.  Golden  reiterated  pre¬ 
vious  statements  that  the  Times 
“regrets  the  News-Free  Press 
decision  to  end  the  joint  ar¬ 
rangement.  I 

“The  benefits  of  a  joint  news¬ 
paper  operation  accrue  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  subscribers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  By  this  means,  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers  can  coexist, 
sharing  and  defraying  high  cost 

“There  is  readily  available 
ample  evidence  of  cities  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  that  have 
found  this  is  a  practical  solu¬ 
tion. 

“Our  relationship  with  the 
News-Free  Press  for  the  past 
24  years  essentially  has  been  one 
of  partnership,  and  the  demise 
of  joint  operation  can  basically 
{Continued  on  page  45) 


FOUR  LETTER  MEN — Editors  of  the  new  Chattanooga  Post  display 
their  affection  for  the  sign  on  the  Times  Building:  left  to  right — 
Norman  Bradley,  editor;  Ken  Jones,  sports  editor;  Ray  Howe,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Grady  Gallant,  city  editor. 
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Move  Toward  Automation 
In  San  Francisco  Production 


Wells  Smith  Reports  on  Progress 
During  Year  of  Agency  Operation 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Printing  Company  has  launched 
a  major  plant  construction  pro¬ 
gram  which  should  be  completed 
within  a  year’s  time,  Wells  B. 

I  Smith,  president,  disclosed  here 
this  week. 

A  vast  expansion  in  land  be¬ 
hind  the  agency’s  central  plant, 
the  former  Chronicle  Building, 
will  more  than  double  the  pres¬ 
ent  floor  space  and  provide 
housing  for  all  agency  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Sunday  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
under  one  roof. 

Within  that  center,  comprising 
almost  a  full  city  block,  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  as  fully  auto¬ 
mated  as  science  will  permit 
within  a  year  or  so.  Smith 
promised. 

j  ‘Miracle’  Seen 

Progress  scored  in  merging 
operations,  meshing  production 
forces  and  moving  forward  in 
the  use  of  modern  equipment  in 
the  11  months  since  the  agency 
was  set  up  already  is  recognized 
as  a  production  “miracle,”  Smith 
told  the  Pacific  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference. 

Only  the  accomplishment  of 
that  miracle  enabled  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  which  were 
consolidated  last  September  to 
meet  the  gathering  financial 
storm,  for  all  newspaper  unions 


WELLS  B.  SMITH,  president  of 
Sen  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Company. 
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are  now  making  demands  which 
newspapers  here  cannot  possibly 
face,  he  declared. 

The  only  answer  to  that  storm, 
he  said,  is  automation,  an  essen¬ 
tial  to  reduce  manpower  require¬ 
ments. 

Another  stride  toward  auto¬ 
mation  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  Oct.  15  installation  of 
further  new  equipment  which 
will  provide  tape  production  of 
all  advertising  copy. 

Tape  Output  Grows 

Already  75  percent  of  the 
advertising  and  all  the  editorial 
content  of  the  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  is  from 
tape. 

At  the  time  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  Hearst  Examiner, 
only  the  Chronicle  had  auto¬ 
mated  composition,  and  that  was 
on  a  partial  basis. 

Buildings  behind  the  Chron¬ 
icle  plant  have  been  cleared  to 
the  next  street  and  a  high  con¬ 
veyor  to  carry  newspapers  over 
the  new  construction  area  to 
loading  docks  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

This  tremendous  newspaper 
funnel,  described  as  probably 
the  world’s  largest,  will  be  torn 
down  next  year — hopefully  by 
August,  when  the  completion  of 
new  construction  is  scheduled. 

The  original  Chronicle  Build¬ 
ing,  since  acquired  by  the 
agency,  covers  one-third  of  a 


JOHN  MONTGOMERY,  assistant 
production  manager,  San  Francisco 
Printing  Co. 
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city  block.  It  stopped  short  at  an 
alley,  Minna  Street. 

Air  rights  have  been  acquired 
over  this  alley  and  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  expanded 
structure  will  run  continuously 
through  to  the  sidewalk  of  the 
next  street. 

Exterior  walls  of  the  added 
three  story  structure  will  be  150 
by  175  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
alley  portion. 

There  w'ill  be  a  new  line  of 
presses  on  the  ground  floor.  Sun¬ 
day  and  supplements  are  still 
printed  in  the  old  Examiner 
Building. 

Chronicle  news  staffs  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  north  end  of  the 
third  floor.  The  composing  room 
will  be  expanded  into  the  new 
structure  and  the  Examiner 
news  and  editorial  staffs  will 
move  into  the  southern  portion 
of  the  third  floor,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  expanded  composing 
room. 


Shift  from  NCB 

Administrative,  accounting, 
advertising  and  business  depart¬ 
ments  now  housed  in  the  Ncws- 
Call-Ii idle  tin  plant  will  move 
into  the  area  vacated  by  the 
move  of  the  Examiner  news  de¬ 
partment.  The  newsmen  occu¬ 
pied  this  area  just  five  months 
ago. 

In  reporting  events  of  the 
past  year.  Smith  said  that  while 
typographical  errors  and  prob¬ 
lems  have  prevailed  the  agency 
has  developed  a  gratifying  ad 
content  and  a  superb  volume  of 
production. 

Production  men  can  appreci¬ 
ate  what  has  been  done,  he  re¬ 
ported  in  listing  the  reduction 


FRANK  MACK,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Victoria  (B.C.) 
Colonist  and  Times. 


of  four  plants,  ad  staffs,  circu¬ 
lation  department,  delivery 
fleets  and  production  forces  to 
one  of  each  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Results  include  the  reduction 
of  72  union  chapels  to  18,  he 
noted.  Contract  negotiations  are 
continuing.  Printer  conferences 
began  early  this  year  remain 
unresolved  while  other  unions 
have  entered  contract  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Problems  in  moving  into  one 
plant  were  amplified  because 
there  was  only  two  weeks  time 
to  prepare  for  the  transfer.  The 
Department  of  Justice  had  en¬ 
joined  principals  from  even  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibility.  Smith 
explained. 

Despite  the  pressures  imposed 
by  sudden  consolidation,  not  a 
single  edition  w-as  missed  and 
production  was  maintained. 

82  Machines  Moved 

Details  of  the  activity  were 
listed  by  John  Montgomery,  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  of 
SFNPC,  at  a  PNMC  session  on 
new  plants  and  equipment. 

The  son  of  John  D.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Kansas  publisher,  said 
82  linecasting  machines  were 
moved  over  the  weekend  of 
Sept.  10-12.  Equipment  was 
hoisted  in  and  out  of  temporary 
windowless  bays  on  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  third  floor. 

In  discussing  the  new  project, 
Montgomery  said  expansion  of 
the  existing  building  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  year.  'The  selection, 
engineering  and  development  of 
an  entirely  new  plant  on  another 
tract  would  require  four  to  five 
years.  Further,  the  land  being 
put  to  use  is  owned  by  a  SFNPC 
principal,  he  added. 

In  summarizing  the  PNMC 
session  on  new  plant  layouts 
which  included  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  announcement,  Frank 
Mack,  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Press 
Limited,  declared  there  never 
has  been  a  greater  change  in 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


FRED  GROSS,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times. 
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Unions  Push 
WJT  for 
Hours  Cut 

Settlement  between  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  and  World  Journal 
Tribune  Inc.  last  week  touched 
off  new  demands  from  other 
New  York  City  newsi)aper 
unions. 

The  pressmen’s  ag:reement — 
ratified  by  a  small  marjrin  (2^:1 
to  208)  at  a  membership  meet¬ 
ing  Sunday  (.4ug.  28) — pro¬ 
vided  for  a  reduction  from  7’:; 
to  7  hours  on  Saturday  nights 
and  other  concessions. 

On  Monday,  after  a  meeting 
with  the  pressmen’s  leaders,  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  nine  other  unions 
which  had  previously  reached 
accord  with  the  new  corporation, 
met  with  the  publisher  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  similar  re¬ 
duction  in  work  time. 

Me>er  Coiiiiiieiils 

Matt  Meyer,  WST  president, 
condemned  the  move,  saying: 
“The  unions  can’t  leapfrog 
every  settlement  so  that  each 
one  gets  the  best  of  every  other 
one.’’  He  said  the  settlement  with 
the  pressmen  was  “well  within 
the  framework”  of  settlements 
that  were  reached  with  the  other 
union.s. 

The  pressmen  agreed  to  pay 
$14,000,  plus  elasticity  of  the 
lunch  period,  for  the  half-hour 
reduction.  Their  package  also 
included :  Three  weeks  severance 
pay  for  members  displaced  by 
the  merger;  an  additional  fund 
of  five  weeks  severance  to  be 
set  up  for  each  pressman  and 
junior  displaced  by  the  merger; 
74  juniors,  five  days  a  week; 
41  apprentices,  an  increase  of 
five;  three  juniors  on  a  six-roll 
run;  185  journeymen,  five  days 
a  week;  vacation  credits;  wel¬ 
fare  and  pension  credits;  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  run  Friday 
daytime  at  6.5  hours  at  night 
rate. 

l’er>onnel  (iuls 

At  Monday’s  meeting,  Meyer 
said  the  publishers  recognized 
that  adju.stments  had  to  be  made 
with  each  union  as  a  result  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  He  indicated  that  the 
company  would  continue  to  dis¬ 
cuss  these  matters,  primarily 
relating  to  cuts  in  personnel  and 
the  number  of  positions  on  the 
remaining  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

As  ,E&P  went  to  pre.ss  on 
Thursday,  negotiations  w’ere 
continuing  in  a  dispute  which 
has  barred  publication  of  the 
newspaper  for  140  days. 


Publisher  of  Dailies 
Buys  Peabotly  Times 

Peabody,  Mass. 

The  sale  of  the  weekly  Pen- 
body  Times  to  Essex  County 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Beverly  Times,  Gloucester 
Times,  and  the  Xewburyport 
Daily  Xeu's^  was  announced 
.4ug.  26. 

The  Times  was  established  in 
1021  by  Leland  K.  Page  and 
Roger  A.  Goodwin.  Earle 
Weaver,  editor  of  the  Times 
since  its  establisliment,  and 
Goodwin,  president  of  the  found¬ 
ing  Page  and  Goodwin  Inc.  are 
retiring.  Page  retired  from  the 
l)ublishing  firm  in  1946. 

The  Times  will  be  published 
every  Thursday  from  new’  edi¬ 
torial  offices.  Jerry  L.  .4ckerman, 
Beverly  Times  news  editor,  will 
be  managing  editor. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  Names 
Kerr  Drama  Critie 

Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic  for 
the  Xcw  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  15  years  before  it  went  out 
of  existence  two  weeks  ago,  has 
l)een  named  drama  critic  of  the 
Xcw  York  Times. 

He  succeeds  Stanley  Kauff- 
mann,  who  has  been  Times 
drama  critic  since  Jan.  1  and 
who  will  return  to  writing  criti¬ 
cism  for  the  Xew  Republic  and 
other  publications. 

Kerr,  a  playw’right  and  the 
author  of  five  lx)oks,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Northwestern  University. 
His  wife,  Jean,  is  the  author  of 
two  books  and  four  plays. 

• 

Geo.  oomer  Retires 
As  Cireulatioii  Chief 

Springfield,  Mo. 

George  W.  Woomer  ended  a 
52-year  new’spaper  career  Sept. 

1  when  he  retired  as  circulation 
director  for  Springfield  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  He  began  as  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  with  the  Springfield 
Leader  in  1914  while  a  brother 
worked  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Their  father  had 
been  in  charge  of  city  circula¬ 
tion. 

Succeeding  Woomer  is  Harold 
Wresche,  who  w’ill  continue  his 
job  as  superintendent  of  the 
mail  department.  Wresche  began 
work  in  the  mail  room  of  the 
Xeu's  and  Leader  in  1929. 

• 

Writer's  Estate 

Milwaukee 

An  estate  valued  at  $199,188 
was  left  by  William  A.  Norris, 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  who  died  April 
6,  1964,  according  to  a  probate 
inventory.  Most  of  the  estate 
was  made  up  of  securities  and 
the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  his  widow 
and  two  daughters. 


Moss  Calls  Critic’s 
Charges  ‘Incredible’ 


By  George  Fowler 

Washington 

Reps.  Jolin  E.  Moss  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Governmental 
Information  Subcommittee,  this 
week  challenged  a  criticism  of 
his  committee  functions  which 
appears  in  the  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review. 

The  critic,  Robert  O.  Blan¬ 
chard,  acting  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  broadcasting  at  the 
American  University,  here,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  movement  is  in  de¬ 
cline  and  that  the  committee  is 
“all  but  defunct.” 

Cliangc  Under  Kennedy 

Blanchard  conceded  that  the 
Moss  Committee  has  been  “a 
major  congressional  weapon  to 
unstop  the  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  information  to  the  public 
from  the  federal  bureaucracy,” 
but  he  blamed  “more  manipula¬ 
tive”  information  policies  begun 
during  the  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Moss’  rise  to  Deputy 
Democratic  Whij)  in  the  House 
for  tempering  the  committee’s 
zeal. 

During  the  Kennedy  era,  the 
author  added,  “Moss  was  no 
longer  attacking  barriers  but 
.seeking  guidelines  which  can  and 
should  be  imposed  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  crises.” 

In  a  reply  to  the  critic.  Moss 
stated: 

“As  a  congiessman,  I  am  quite 
used  to  seeing  ridiculous  state¬ 
ments  on  a  great  number  of  sub¬ 
jects,  but  yours  is  the  most  in¬ 
credible  one  which  I  have  seen 
for  many,  many  years. 

2  or  3  Bailies  Daily 

“This  sulKommittee  fights  two 
or  three  battles  daily  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  information 
in  government.  Many  federal 
agencies  can  testify  that  if  this 
subcommittee  is  defunct,  it  is 
still  kicking  pretty  hard.  Only 
two  months  ago,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Bill,  which,  as  you  know, 
was  sparked  by  a  decade-long 
fight  by  my  subcommittee.  The 
President  signed  this  measure 
into  law  on  July  4. 

“It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
battles  which  we  wage  against 
government  agencies  to  tear 
dow’n  barriers  to  information 
are  fought  quietly  without  the 
clanging  of  bells.  But  I  can  as- 
sure  you  that  our  attack  is  just 
as  strong  as  ever  and  those 


battles  are  fought  every  single 
day.  I  might  say  that  a'  victory 
in  each  one  of  these  cases  makes 
it  that  much  easier  for  reporters 
to  gain  access  to  government  in¬ 
formation.  Overall,  we  find 
fewer  barriers  to  information 
as  the  years  roll  by  but  they 
still  ari.se  from  day  to  day.” 

CunslanI  Seandi 

Moss  told  E&P  that  “a  large 
part  of  our  daily  workload  is 
just  clipping  the  newspapers  in 
search  of  any  barriers  to  free¬ 
dom  of  information.”  He  denied 
any  political  reason  for  a  change 
in  his  committee’s  functions.  He 
said  “a  phone  call  or  two  or  a 
letter  is  usually  enough  to  clear 
up  any  Fol  problem  with  a 
governmental  agency.” 

“We  are  always  ready  to 
listen  to  any  valid  rea.son  for  an 
agency  withholding  a  particular 
l)iece  of  information,”  he  added. 

The  ranking  Republican  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  Repr. 
Ogden  R.  Reid  of  New  York, 
said  the  committee  performs  “a 
major  service  when  freedom  to 
access  is  either  denied  or  im- 
l)aired.”  Reid  is  a  former  editor 
of  the  Xeu'  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

As  to  the  Fol  movement  in 
the  press,  many  of  its  founders 
have  retired  or  become  less 
active,  Blanchard  says  in  his 
article. 

“The  second  generation  of  Fol 
leaders,”  he  adds,  “is  at  the 
helm  of  an  old  ship  on  uncharted 
.seas.  They  have  followed,  not 
led,  the  Moss  Committee  staff, 
forgetting  that  the  sulicommit- 
tee  was  largely  a  creature  of 
conditions  the  Fol  movement 
helped  create.” 

He  suggests  that  the  move¬ 
ment  must  renew  its  relations 
with  Congress,  either  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  convince  Moss  “to 
review’  aggressive  surveillance 
of  government  information  with¬ 
holding  and  management,”  or  by 
“searching  for  a  new  watchdog.” 


Speaker  Named 

Des  Moines 
Roy  Follett,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  will  speak  at  the 
Mid-America  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  Sept. 
23-25.  He  was  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  (E&P,  Aug.  13)  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  new.spapers. 
Norman  Rosenberg  is  the  RAT 
production  manager. 
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J-Educators  Debate 
Curricula  Changes 


Iowa  City 

A  call  for  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  to  re-evaluate  theii-  curricu¬ 
la  in  the  light  of  the  “critical 
communication  needs”  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world  was  is¬ 
sued  to  the  Association  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Journalism  here  this 
week. 

Dr.  DeVVitt  C.  Reddick,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  director  and  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  as  president  of 
.4EJ,  advocated  a  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
news  and  information  media, 
and  suggested  that  educators 
should  take  the  lead  in  the  “in¬ 
tensive  probing  for  new  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  role  of  the 
communication  media  in  soci- 
et.v.” 

Reddick  posed  two  questions: 

"To  what  degree  has  the 
teaching  of  journalism  been  iire- 
occupied  with  the  ujidating  of 
.segments  of  courses  rather  than 
the  re-examination  of  basic  jiur- 
poses  from  which  the  curricu¬ 
lum  rises?” 

“To  what  degree  have  the 
news  and  information  media  of 
our  times  been  preoccupied  with 
surface  problems  of  circulation 
and  promotion  and  finance* — 
vital  as  these  may  be — while 
merely  tinkering  with  estab¬ 
lished  patterns  of  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  presentation?” 

Time  for  Kxuniinulioii 

He  further  questioned  if  the 
liress  supplies  the  information 
in  depth  necessary  to  keep  the 
voter  infoimed  and  thus  fulfills 
its  role  in  a  free  society.  If  the 
time  has  come  to  re-examine  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  news 
media  “in  our  times,  in  our 
•society,  in  our  world”  then  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  must  accept 
the  simultaneous  challenge  “to 
examine  what  we  are  about,” 
he  declared. 

Three  points,  in  his  view,  that 
would  influence  decisions  in  this 
evaluation  are  the  changing 
nature  of  higher  education  itself, 
the  role  of  higher  education  in 
the  discovery  of  new  knowledge, 
and  the  emphasis  on  continuing 
adult  education. 

Reddick  said  the  “time  has 
come  for  associations  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  to  form  an¬ 
other  union  with  journalism  edu- 
cators,  giving  stimulation  and 
support  for  massive  re.search, 
aiming  at  the  discovery  of  basic 
truth  related  to  the  present  and 
future  role  of  the  communication 
media  in  society.” 

Reddick  enumerated  functions 


that  the  AEJ  can  perform,  such 
as  vital  teaching  aids  for  ad¬ 
vanced  journalism  courses,  cur¬ 
riculum  re-evaluation,  inter¬ 
university  programs  in  journal¬ 
ism  education,  cooperative  re¬ 
search  programs,  and  further 
services  thi'ough  increasing  the 
central  AEJ  staff. 

The  last  mentioned  function 
will  be  realized  with  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  post  of  executive 
.secretary  by  Ralph  Xafziger, 
beginning  June  1,  1967. 

fjualificulioiis  for  Tt'acliers 

The  AEJ  convention  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  findings  of  the  Baker 
Committee  regarding  positions 
the  as.sociation  might  take  on 
teaching  qualifications. 

Professor  Dean  Baker,  Michi¬ 
gan,  indicated  that  mo.st  re¬ 
spondents  to  the  questionnaire 
felt  that  the  Ph.D.  was  not  man¬ 
datory  for  teaching  journalism. 
Professional  experience  was 
more  important.  Most  respond¬ 
ents  required  faculty  members 
to  have  professional  experience. 
Some  mentioned  that  as  their 
faculties  are  upgradwl  more 
Ph.D.’s  will,  however,  be  rt*- 
(juired. 

Of  the  schools  reporting,  31% 
indicated  that  faculty  memliers 
had  five  or  more  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  indicated  three 

years  or  more.  Ten  schools  used 
graduate  students  as  instructors 
and  32  used  professionals  as 
pait-time  instructors. 

The  committee  recommended 
that  “the  AEJ  go  on  record  as 
.supporting  an  absolute  minimum 
of  three  years  of  full-time  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  for  teach¬ 
ing,  with  stipulation  that  a 
minimum  of  five  years  is  highly 
desirable  in  most  cases.” 

Exception  to  this  proposal 
was  taken  by  Professor  H.  Eu¬ 
gene  Goodwdn,  Penn  State.  He 
said  he  felt  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  journalism  teacher 
should  be  based  on  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  knowledge  of  the  field, 
ability  to  theorize,  and  ability  to 
increase  his  knowledge  to  re¬ 
main  a  productive  member  of 
the  field.  He  stated  further  that 
neither  the  Ph.D.  degree  nor 
extensive  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  itself  can  make  a  good 
teacher. 

Professor  Neale  Copple, 
Nebraska,  indicated  that  the 
Baker  report  seemed  to  show  a 
great  schism  in  journalism  edu¬ 
cation,  namely  two  kinds  of 
schooLs — those  oriented  toward 
research,  and  those  oriented 
professionally.  He  stated  that 


PROFESSOR  Curbs  G.  MacDougall  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University,  speaks  about  reporting  as  fact  finding 
at  AEJ  session. 


“both  kinds  of  cats”  were  needed 


Administrators 


to  promote  a  healthy  academic  was  presented  to  the  Associated 
discussion  and  that  the  “quality.  Press  by  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox  at 
not  the  (piantity  of  professional  the  Society’s  annual  meeting, 
experience  was  imiiortant.”  Accepting  for  the  AP  was  Wes 


experience  was  imiiortant.”  Accepting  for  the  AP  was  Wes 

Gallagher,  general  manager, 
had  Finding'  criteria  for  the  1966  cita- 

Professor  Curtis  1).  Mac-  ^ion  read:  “In  recognition  of  a 
Dougall,  Northwestern,  main-  newspaper  or  news  service 

tained  that  “all  journalism  is  ^or  superior  news  reporting  and 


reporting  and  reporting  is  fact 
finding.  This  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  the  journalism  cur¬ 
riculum  and  everything  is  ancil¬ 
lary  to  this.” 

Professor  Warren  Agee, 


interpretative  coverage  of  the 
physical,  biological,  and  health 
sciences  of  vital  importance  to 
contemporary  technical-oriented 
society.” 

Gallagher  stated  that  now 


Kansas,  presented  the  findings  >”ore  than  ever  before,  there  is 
of  an  informal  survey  of  news-  »  need  for  the  journalist  to  seek 
editorial  curriculum  trends.  Of  determine  the  factual 

•10  schools  reporting,  l.o  indi-  nature  of  the  material  he  is 
cated  no  changes  made  or  con-  covering. 

templated,  and  “approximately  related  that  10  years  of 

a  dozen  reported  what  appeare'd  l>ersonnel  work  had  given  him 
.  .  ,  to  be  significant  changes.”  impression  that,  although 

The  changes  were  categorized  educated,  today’s  begin- 

under  heading.s,  the  first  of  ning  reporter  does  not  look  upon 
which  indicated  that  “teaching  profession  as  a  “holy  one,” 
students  how  to  gather,  write,  nnd  that  he  lacks  the  dedication 
edit  and  interpret  the  new.s—  to  overcome  the  barriers  set  up 
appears  to  be  commanding  more  t>y  government  in  the  pursuit 
attention  than  all  other  objec-  factual  news.  He  mentioned 
lives  put  together.”  that  they  seem  “more  preoccu- 

A  second  heading  indicates  a  "^'th  security  than  with  the 

trend  “toward  the  consolidation  thrill  of  their  profession.” 


of  courses,  with  fewer  sequences.  Today  s  reporter  and  editor, 

a  few  broad  areas  ...  and  less  ^^id,  should  be  more  vigor- 
specialization.”  questioning,  and  “perhaps 

Professor  Agee  mentioned  a  P^^in  disagreeable,”  in  the 

trend  concerning  the  revolution  pursuit  of  news, 
in  the  technology*  of  journalism.  Fln«*p  KmI 

Much  that  is  now  done  by  uni¬ 
versity-trained  personnel  will.  The  conventioi 


Elmer  Beth  Kelire; 


versity-trained  personnel  will.  The  convention  of  journalism 
in  the  future,  be  handled  by  per-  educators  drew  a  record  turnout 
sons  from  junior  or  vocational-  of  314  delegates.  The  previous 


technical  colleges,  he  said.  Jour- 


276  delegates  was 


nalism  education  at  the  univer-  reached  last  year  at  Syracuse, 
sity  level  will  become  more  con-  Harold  L.  Nelson,  Wisconsin, 
cerned  with  editorial  judgment  is  the  incoming  president  and 
and  content,  and  less  with  tech-  Robert  L.  Jones,  Minnesota,  is 


nology. 

The  1966  Citation  of  Merit  of 
the  American  Societv  of  Jour- 


president-elect.  Harold  Wilson, 
Minnesota,  was  elected  secre- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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‘Press  Needs  Help 
In  Viet’ — Sylvester 


Washington 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  Aug.  31  in  regard  to 
charges  that  his  office  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  manage  news  from 
Viet  Nam. 

In  an  opening  statement, 
chairman  J.  William  Fulbright 
said:  “Almost  continuously  over 
the  past  two  years  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  charged  by 
responsible  journalists  and 
newspapers  with  managing,  or 
mismanaging,  the  flow  of  news 
from  Viet  Nam.  ...  In  this  most 
complicated  of  wars,  it  is  vital 
that  the  public  be  accurately 
informed  about  the  trend  of 
events  in  the  area.” 

Sylvester,  a  former  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  stated  that  the 
business  of  reporting  the  war  is 
complex,  and  that  “any  reporter 
who  has  listened  in  a  police  court 
to  a  number  of  eye-witnesses 
describe  the  same  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  soon  learns  to  expect  dis¬ 
crepancy  and  divergency  in  the 
accounts.” 

“It  is  obvious,  and  they  are 
the  first  to  say  it,”  he  declared, 
“that  American  newsmen  in 
Viet  Nam  need  help  from  their 
grovemment  if  they  are  to  report 
accurately  and  objectively  to  the 
American  public.” 

He  mentioned  more  than  4,700 
in-country  air  and  ground  trans¬ 
portation  trips  provided  for  the 
press  and  daily  press  briefings 
in  Saigon  as  examples  of  his 
department’s  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  newsmen  covering  the 
war. 

‘Management’  Denied 

Sylvester  stated  flatly  there 
is  no  censorship  of  the  press  nor 
any  practice  of  news  manage¬ 
ment.  He  said  “the  only  news 
management  that  goes  on  is  in 
the  newsroom  back  home.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Fulbright,  Sylvester  said  there 
were  a  few  restrictions  agreed 
upon  by  both  the  military  and 
newsmen,  for  security  purposes 
only,  and  that  only  two  news¬ 
men  have  violated  this  code  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  drawn 
suspensions. 

Asked  what  constitutes  a  sus¬ 
pension,  Sylvester  said  a  news¬ 
man  in  this  category  receives 
neither  travel  assistance  nor 
briefing  privileges  for  30  days. 

Asked  about  a  remark  he  re¬ 
portedly  made  four  years  ago 
before  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  to  the  effect 


that  government  had  a  right  to 
lie  during  a  crisis  period,  Syl¬ 
vester  said  this  report  was 
“without  foundation”  and  that 
he  had  already  testified  before 
congressional  committees  to  this 
effect.  He  said  government  policy 
cannot  be  based  on  lies  “misquo¬ 
tations  to  the  contrary.” 

Im-reaM'd  Interest  in  Vi’ar 

Regarding  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  former  practice  of 
paying  the  air  fares  of  U.S. 
newsmen  to  Viet  Nam,  Sylvester 
explained  that  in  1964  few  news¬ 
papers  showed  interest  in  giving 
the  war  much  coverage,  and  that 
few  top  newsmen  visited  Viet 
Nam.  During  that  year  only 
about  40  journalists,  including 
foreigners,  were  on  hand  at  any 
given  time.  In  order  to  get  the 
story  of  U.S.  involvement  across 
to  the  American  people,  he  said, 
82  newsmen  were  selected  geo¬ 
graphically  and  given  free  trips. 
This  program  terminated  in 
August,  1965.  By  that  time, 
Sylvester  said,  interest  in  the 
war  was  such  that  papers 
throughout  the  country  were 
sending  correspondents  of  their 
own  volition. 

Sylvester  came  under  strong 
fire  toward  the  end  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  when  Senator  Joseph 
Clark,  Pennsylvania,  complained 
of  the  government’s  “barbarous” 
news  policies  in  Viet  Nam.  He 
charged  that  most  of  the  news¬ 
men  who  had  received  free  trips 
reacted  “pretty  much  like 
trained  seals”  regarding  their 
copy. 

Clark,  an  opponent  of  admin¬ 
istration  policies  in  Viet  Nam, 
said  he  w’anted  to  “thank  God 
for  a  free  press,”  because,  he 
said,  those  reporters  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  official  policy  are 
“keeping  open  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation”  to  the  American 
public. 

.4ccuse$  CJark  of  Libel 

Sylvester  said  Clark  was 
“making  very  serious  charges 
without  documentation”  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  “libeling  a  large 
number  of  newsmen”  by  “insin¬ 
uating  they  can  be  bought  for 
a  plane  ride.” 

Both  Sylvester  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed  that,  despite 
statements  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  a  single  major  newspaper 
that  has  not  accepted  a  plane 
ride  at  government  expense, 
especially  w’hen  commercial 
transportation  was  unavailable. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Lausche,  Ohio,  Sylvester 


said  new’smen  are  not  flown  into 
North  Viet  Nam  on  combat  mis¬ 
sions  because  most  of  the  planes 
used  are  one  and  two-seaters 
and  because  of  questions  regard¬ 
ing  their  physical  security  and 
political  status. 

Senator  Gale  McGee,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  said  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  flow  of  information  from 
Viet  Nam,  and  that  a  reporter 
who  has  covered  both  that  con¬ 
flict  and  World  War  II  told  him 
that  censorship  was  much 
tighter  in  the  latter  war. 

• 

A  Shot  Is  Fired, 
Strikers  Return 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Truck  drivers  for  the  Florida 
Tinies-Vnion  and  Jacksonville 
Journal  ended  a  four-day  strike 
Aug.  26,  shortly  after  a  bullet 
was  fired  into  a  delivery  truck 
driven  by  a  non-striker. 

No  one  was  injured  in  the 
incident,  Robert  R.  Feagin, 
president  of  Florida  Publishing 
Company,  said. 

Teamsters  Brotherhood  Local 
512  was  voted  bargaining  agent 
for  50  transportation  depart¬ 
ment  drivers  of  the  newspapers 
last  February,  but  contract 
negotiations  reached  an  impasse. 

On  Aug.  22  most  of  the 
workers  in  the  department 
walked  out,  but  about  half  of 
them  returned  to  work  during 
the  week. 

At  1  a.m.  Aug.  26,  when  Cecil 
Rigdon  and  D.  A.  Davis  were  in 
the  truck  cab,  and  a  circulation 
supervisor,  Martin  Kapellan, 
was  following  in  an  escort  car, 
someone  fired  a  shot  into  the 
truck  from  the  rear  at  an  ex¬ 
pressway  interchange.  The  car 
from  which  the  shot  came  sped 
off  the  expressway. 

At  11:30  a.m.  the  same  day 
all  of  the  strikers  returned  to 
work. 

“I  don’t  believ’e  the  shot  was 
that  closely  related  to  the  return 
to  work,”  Feagin  said.  “We 
think  the  men  realize  it  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  themselves 
and  their  families  and  we  were 
delighted  to  have  them.” 

The  union  has  not  attempted 
to  reopen  negotiations.  The 
company  has  contracts  in  force 
with  several  craft  unions. 

• 

Mrs.  Ilouri^an  Dies 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Hourigan,  88, 
widow  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  publisher 
of  the  Evening  News,  died 
Aug.  25.  Her  son,  John,  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
are  executives  of  the  publishing 
concern. 


Rail  Strike 
Poses  Threat 
To  Papers 

Canada’s  railroad  strike  this 
week  sent  U.S.  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  scurrying  through  their 
storage  facilities  counting  news¬ 
print  reels. 

As  E&P  went  to  press  on 
Thursday,  there  w’as  general 
agreement  that  publishers  face 
a  serious  situation  if  the 
Canadian  transportation  tieup 
continued  into  a  second  week. 

The  U.S.  draws  75%  of  its 
newsprint  supply  from  Canada. 
Rail  shipments  amount  to 
of  the  supply,  Jfir'o  is  conveyed 
by  w'ater  and  5%  by  trucks.  ’ 

Newspapers  generally  carry 
stocks  adequate  for  35  days. 
Domestic  producers  could  take 
up  some  of  the  demand  on  a 
short-term  basis. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association,  Mon¬ 
treal,  said  no  industry-wide  ar¬ 
rangements  were  being  made  to 
deliver  newsprint  by  trucks. 
Major  users  of  newsprint  on 
the  East  Coast  said  the  present 
situation  “even  if  it  ends  soon” 
will  only  “make  a  tight  situa¬ 
tion  tighter.”  They  explained 
that  there  already  existed  a 
shortage  of  freight  cars  which 
w’as  hindering  deliveries  from 
Canada.  A  contributory  cause 
for  the  shortage  was  railroad  ' 
commitments  to  transport  grain 
ordered  by  Russia. 

A  spokesman  for  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Ltd.  told  E&P: 
“Should  this  strike  last  for  two 
weeks,  then  a  very  serious  situa¬ 
tion  will  face  us.  We  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  store  the  output  for 
about  14  days,  after  that  we 
would  have  to  shut  down  the 
mills.”  The  strike  had  already 
stopped  a  large  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production. 

Queb^-based  mills,  and  some 
on  the  west  coast,  indicated  that 
because  they  had  “deepwater 
facilities  they  will  be  mainly 
unaffected”  by  the  strike. 

The  Canadian  International  I 
Paper  Company,  which  produces 
950,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
from  three  mills,  two  in  Quebec 
and  one  in  New  Brunswick,  said 
the  major  portion  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  went  by  rail.  One  Quebec 
mill  was  “on  deep  water.”  The 
company  reported  normal  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  moment  and  ex¬ 
tensive  stockpiling  of  news¬ 
print. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  July 
amounted  to  896,831  tons — the 
largest  output  in  any  like  month 
to  date.  Shipments  totaled  852,- 
419  tons. 
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‘Managed  News’  Study 


COLVMBl’S,  Ohio 

The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  studying  public  reac¬ 
tion  to  "managed  news,”  the 
“credibility  gap,”  controlled 
press  releases,  and  the  with¬ 
holding  of  information  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  results 
are  likely  to  determine  official 
policy  on  news  releases  and 
press  conferences. 

The  Government  has  awarded 
an  Ohio  State  University  psy¬ 
chologist  a  $69,400  grant  to  con¬ 
duct  research  into  how  people 
react  to  the  controlled  news  re¬ 
lease  or  the  withholding  of 
information. 

Associate  Professor  Timothy 
C.  Brock  said  “the  focus  of  the 
research  is  theoretical,”  but  he 
believes  his  findings  will  have 
some  very  practical  implications 
on  the  role  of  government  press 
conferences  and  future  govern¬ 
ment  policies  on  the  release  of 
information. 

Tno-Year  Sludy 

His  research,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  funded  through 
the  Air  Force,  began  July  1  and 
will  continue  through  June, 
1968. 

The  research  will  center  on 
two  points:  Whether  the  with¬ 
holding  of  information  or  the 
limited  release  of  information 
increases  its  value  and  validity 
to  the  recipient,  and  whether  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups  which  feel 
themselves  threatened  tend  to 
seek  moie  information,  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  personal  nature,  at  a 
time  when  the  natural  interest 
dictates  secrecy. 

“People  seem  to  be  more  in¬ 
fluenced  by  information  if  they 
believe  they  are  the  only  ones 
getting  it,”  Brock  said.  “A  man, 
for  example,  receiving  an  ex¬ 
clusive  tip  from  his  broker  will 
more  likely  buy  than  if  the 
information  is  general  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Effect  On  National  .Security 

According  to  Brock,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  interested  in  the 
questions  “because  of  the  effect 
information  release  has  on  the 
national  security.”  The  psychol¬ 
ogist  calls  his  idea  the  “com¬ 
modity  theory  of  selective  com¬ 
munications.” 

The  professor’s  research  will 
test  people’s  reactions  to  mes¬ 
sages  given  them  by  other  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  he  feels  that  there 
are  implications  in  the  study  on 
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such  institutions  as  the  press 
conference  for  public  officials. 

“An  official  may  say  some¬ 
thing  during  a  press  conference 
w'hich  establishes  a  policy  he 
will  later  be  unwilling  or  re¬ 
luctant  to  change  because  of  this 
public  commitment,”  said  Brock. 

“In  order  to  provide  more 
flexibility  in  policy,  it  may  be 
necessary  that  full  disclosure  of 
information  is  not  always  made. 
One  result  may  be  a  ‘credibility 
gap,’  but  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Conferencfs  Freeze  Policy 

“We  have  a  dilemma,”  he 
continued.  “On  the  one  hand  the 
people  have  a  right  to  know 
what  their  officials  are  doing, 
and  on  the  other  we  have  the 
need  to  maintain  a  flexibility  in 
our  policies.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  press  conferences 
freeze  policy  positions,”  he 
added. 

Block  also  wants  to  investi¬ 
gate  his  theorj’  that  a  group  or 
the  general  iiublic’s  demand  for 
infonnation  is  directly  related 
to  their  sense  of  well-being. 

“When  a  person  or  group 
feels  threatened,  he  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  seek  more  information, 
in  many  cases  conceming  the 
private  lives  and  actions  of 
those  jiersons  in  power,”  he 
believes. 

“This  usually  comes  at  a  time, 
such  as  during  World  War  II, 
when  everyone  is  being  told  to 
avoid  loose  talk  and  not  to  pass 
on  any  information  which  might 
aid  the  enemy.” 

“As  a  result,  we  get  more 
public  inquiries,  congressional 
investigations  and  demands  for 
loyalty  oaths  as  people  demand 
to  know  more  about  their  neigh¬ 
bors,”  he  said. 

Brock  joined  the  faculty  of 
OSU  in  September,  1964.  For¬ 
merly  he  taught  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  and  at 
Iowa  State. 

• 

‘New  York  Press’  Course 

A  course  on  the  “New  York 
Press”  will  be  offered  by  the 
Center  for  New  York  City  Af¬ 
fairs,  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  66  West  12th  Street, 
Manhattan,  beginning  Sept.  19. 
Bernard  Lefkowitz,  former  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  New  York 
Post,  said  he  will  offer  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  decline  of  the 
newspapers  in  New  York  City. 
Tuition  is  $50  plus  a  $7  regis¬ 
tration  fee. 
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CHANGE  OF  PACE— After  supervising  the  press  coverage  merry- 
go-around  at  the  wedding  of  the  President's  daughter,  Liz  Carpenter 
and  her  daughter,  Christy,  went  to  Bermuda  where  they  could  ride 
bicycles.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  Mrs.  Johnson's  press  secretary. 


Crocker  Will  Seek 
Wire  Service  Guild 
Presidency  Again 

Robert  M.  Crocker,  Associated 
Pre.ss  staffer  at  Augusta,  Maine, 
has  declared  his  intention  to 
seek  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Wire  Service  Guild  again. 
He  served  in  1962-64  after 
having  been  secretary-treasurer 
for  1960-62. 

Crocker,  a  newsman  for  27 
of  his  48  years,  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  since  1944  and  he  has  been 
a  delegate  to  every  ANG  con¬ 
vention  from  1958  to  1966,  ex¬ 
cept  for  1965.  WSG  is  an  auton¬ 
omous  local  of  ANG.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining  Committee  at  the  guild’s 
convention  in  July. 

“Drastic  improvements”  in 
the  AP  contract  is  Crocker’s 
aim,  he  stated  in  announcing  his 
candidacy  after  Harry  Culver, 
UPI,  Oklahoma  City,  decided  not 
to  stand  for  re-election  as  WSG 
president. 

The  "lection  will  take  place 
Dec.  5-1 5  and  the  AP  contract 
expires  Dec.  31.  WSG  offices 


noted  that  UPI’s  minimum  goes 
to  $190  on  Sept.  16  and  remains 
at  $188.75  at  AP.  In  second- 
class  bureaus,  UPI  moves  up  to 
$180,  or  $1  higher  than  the 
AP  scale. 

Stella  Roberts  of  AP,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  will  not  run  for  re- 
election  as  secretary-treasurer, 
WSG  members  have  been  noti¬ 
fied.  An  announced  candidate 
for  this  spot  is  Gene  Bryant, 
UPI,  San  Francisco. 

Other  nominations  may  be 
made  before  Nov.  10. 

Letters  Limited 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader, 
which  publishes  a  page  or  more 
of  letters  to  the  editor  daily,  has 
decreed  a  new  policy  which 
limits  each  letter-writer  to  350 
words.  Letters  of  “reasonable 
length”,  the  paper  explained, 
receive  a  much  more  responsive 
readership. 

• 

Now  On  Wednesday 

The  Rockland  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard  has  changed  publication  date 
from  Thursdays  to  Wednesdays. 
Norman  E.  Lynes  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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EDWIN  {}.  WHITE; 

Viet  Nam’s 
Is  Hard  to 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Viet  Nam  challenges  the 
newspaper  reporter  to  explain 
the  seemingly  inexplicable  and 
get  the  most  portentious  story 
of  the  current  era  out  in  spite 
of  poor  internal  communication 
and  transportation. 

Edwin  Q.  White,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  charge 
of  war  coverage  in  South  Viet 
Nam.  on  home  leave,  quietly 
discussed  the  importance  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  Viet  Nam 
story  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
AP  in  New  York. 

No  l.alrral 

“It’s  hard  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  Viet  Nam  war 
from  World  War  II  or  Korea,” 
Ed  White  said.  “In  those  wars 
you  had  lateral  lines  and  corre¬ 
spondents  went  up  to  the  front 
and  got  their  stories  and  came 
back  to  write  them.  In  Viet 
Nam  you  have  complex  politics 
and  a  complex  military  situation 
with  no  lateral  front  but  with 
pockets  of  fighting  all  over  the 
country.  When  you  put  down  in 
a  helicopter,  you  have  no  idea 
whether  you  are  in  enemy  ter¬ 
ritory  or  not.” 

Ed  White  has  been  in  Saigon 
continually  for  18  months  and 
it’s  his  third  tour  of  duty  in  that 
embattled  capital.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  AP  news  editor  in  Tokyo 
and  was  named  AP  Saigon  cor¬ 
respondent  after  extended  tours 
of  duty  there.  The  calm,  delib¬ 
erate  correspondent  is  a  native 
of  Tipton,  Mo.,  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  will  visit  relatives 
in  Missouri  before  his  return  to 
Saigon. 

‘Unflappable  Ed’ 

He  worked  on  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle,  White  Plains 
(Mo.)  Daily  Quill  and  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  before  join¬ 
ing  the  AP  in  Kansas  City  in 
1949.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
AP’s  foreign  desk  in  New  York, 
where  his  calmness  under  pres¬ 
sure  while  handling  such  stories 
as  the  Hungarian  revolt,  earned 
him  the  name  “Unflappable  Ed.” 

Under  the  correspondent  in 
charge  in  Saigon  AP  office  are 
around  25  employes,  including 
messengers.  Of  the  16  reporters 
and  photographers,  two  in  each 
category  are  Viet  Name.se. 
Other  correspondents  come  in 
from  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong 


Story 

Explain 


Edwin  White 


from  time  to  time.  There  were 
only  three  or  four  AP  men  in 
Viet  Nam  one  and  one-half 
years  ago  so  the  news  personnel 
has  escalated  on  a  scale  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  military. 
The  AP  office  sends  out  from 
4,000  words  a  day  to  three  or 
four  times  that  number. 

“The  information  people  we 
deal  with  take  their  orders  from 
Washington  and  follow  them  as 
closely  as  possible,”  said  White. 
“The  farther  you  get  from  head¬ 
quarters  the  easier  it  is  to  deal 
with  people  and  get  a  better 
reading  of  what  it’s  all  about. 
Logistics  is  a  major  problem 
and  lack  of  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  a  major  barrier. 

Press  Flights 

“Transportation  is  a  little 
better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
One  helicopter  in  Saigon  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  press  and  there  is 
also  a  daily  flight  of  a  C-123 
cargo  transport  plane  that 
makes  a  circle  swing  of  U.S. 
installations.  It  lands  at  a  half 
dozen  places  and  the  reporter 
can  stop  off,  and  it’s  valuable 
in  handling  pictures  and  non¬ 
spot  news  features.  Newsmen 
can  send  material  by  pouch  on 
the  flight. 

“When  there  is  really  some¬ 
thing  going  on  of  importance, 
you  have  to  fight  to  get  on  a 
plane  or  ’copter.  Our  biggest 
problem  is  communication  inside 
the  country.  We  are  dependent 
on  the  military  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  outside  of  Saigon  and  the 
system  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  war  and  the  number  of 
troops.  The  lines  are  badly  over¬ 


loaded  with  military  calls  that 
have  a  higher  priority.  We  have 
a  priority  but  not  high  enough 
and  a  man  in  the  field  spends 
hours  over  a  faint  and  shaky 
line  and  may  get  knocked  off 
the  line  at  any  time  by  militarj’ 
precedence.  All  copy  has  to  go 
to  Saigon  to  file. 

“The  commercial  phone  system 
is  almost  non-existent.  The  mili¬ 
tary  command  has  installed  a 
radio  teletype  circuit  and  the 
press  has  access  to  it  in  three 
places  and  that  is  helpful  at 
times  in  the  movement  of  fea¬ 
ture  material.” 

.342  .Vccrediled 

The  last  published  accredita¬ 
tion  list  of  newsmen  in  Viet 
Nam  numbered  342,  about  125 
of  whom  are  from  the  U.  S.  The 
list  is  somewhat  misleading,  it 
was  explained,  because  the  tv 
networks  have  many  accredited 
who  are  not  there  all  the  time — 
a  crew  of  10  may  be  sent  in  and 
then  i)ulled  out.  Therefore,  the 
342  figure  is  highly  inflated  and 
the  press  corps  is  highly  mobile. 

There  is  a  daily  5  p.m.  brief¬ 
ing  of  correspondents  by  the 
Joint  U.  S.  Public  Affairs  Office 
in  the  auditorium  of  a  small 
theater  by  a  press  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  and 
by  different  spokesmen  on  the 
ground  activities,  air  activities, 
sea  activities.  Maps  and  charts 
are  used  in  these  elaborate  and 
complete  briefings.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  regular  communique 
from  the  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Viet  Nam  (MACV), 
covering  the  preceding  24-hour 
period.  Lags  in  the  communique 
are  updated  by  oral  briefings. 

When  there  is  unusual  action 
in  the  field  to  report,  pilots  or 
officers  and  men  sometimes  are 
brought  in  to  give  special  brief¬ 
ings  on  the  particular  incident. 
The  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
have  their  own  communiques 
and  occasionally  the  Koreans 
and  Australians  put  out  com¬ 
muniques.  There  are  separate 
briefings  by  the  Viet  Namese 
military  in  a  Viet  Namese  gov¬ 
ernment  office. 

Talk  Willi  I.iodgr 

Newsmen  also  have  access  to 
political  leaders  on  an  informal 
basis  and  there  are  occasionally 
news  conferences  with  them. 
While  U.  S.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  does  not  hold  press 
conferences  on  a  scheduled 
basis,  he  makes  frequent  visits 
in  the  field  and  usually  there  is 
provision  for  the  press  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  He  is  questioned 
on  his  plane  and  at  official  func¬ 
tions.  There  are  background 
briefings  on  a  flexible  basis  at 
the  Embassy. 

“There  is  no  formal  censor¬ 
ship  and  we  operate  under  what 
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MACV  calls  a  .set  of  voluntary 
ground  rules.”  said  White.  “If 
we  don’t  abide  by  them,  we  face 
a  threat  of  disaccreditation.  The 
rules  developed  as  the  war  de¬ 
veloped  and  were  set  up  on  a 
basis  of  militarj-  security.  \o 
correspondent  can  (juairel  with 
that,  but  some  feel  that  the  de¬ 
scription  of  what  is  termed  se¬ 
curity  can  get  broad  and  can 
be  used  sometimes  to  limit  in¬ 
formation.” 

Leaders  decline  to  make  any 
prediction  of  an  early  end  to  the 
war,  the  correspondent  said. 

Jungle  MiMTy 

“The  heat,  rain,  mud  and 
jungle  make  up  an  unpleasant 
environment,  but  correspondents 
have  an  advantage  over  the  G.I.s 
in  that  we  can  move  in  and  get 
out,”  he  said.  “The  overall 
morale  of  the  troojis  is  good  and 
the  fact  they  have  a  one-year 
tour  of  duty  lets  them  know 
exactly  how  many  more  days 
they  must  serve.  The  agressive- 
ness  of  some  of  the  units  dis¬ 
proves  charges  that  our  young 
men  are  soft.  For  the  most  part, 
the  native  people  are  friendly  to 
American  correspondents  and 
military  men.” 

He  said  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  people  had  newsiiaper  or 
broadcasting  backgrounds  and 
most  of  the  professional  .\rmy 
information  people  have  been 
officers  in  charge  of  Pentagon 
desks. 

The  AP  office  has  a  Landrover 
car  and  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  can  drive  15  miles  north 
of  Saigon  to  Bien  Hoa,  where 
there  is  an  air  ba.se  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  army  units,  and  25  miles 
northwest  from  Saigon  to  Cu 
Chi,  where  there  is  a  base. 

Most  correspondents  in  Sai¬ 
gon  live  in  hotels  and  a  few 
have  apartments.  The  Marines 
in  Da  Nang  run  a  press  center 
in  a  former  French  hotel  with 
about  20  rooms.  The  AP  keeps  a 
room  there  pemnanently.  There 
is  no  press  club  in  Saigon,  which 
has  three  English-language,  two 
French-language  and  about  25 
Viet  Namese-language  or  Chi- 
nese-language  newspapers.  The 
local  press  operates  under  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  Viet  Nam  Press  is 
the  official,  government-sup¬ 
ported  news  agency  there. 

• 

Cartoon  Collection 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Charles  G.  Werner  has  don¬ 
ated  most  of  his  original  car¬ 
toons  to  Syracuse  University. 
The  bulk  of  the  work  was  done 
since  1947  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1938  during  his  first  year  as 
a  cartoonist  for  the  Ohlahoma 
City  Oklahoman.  He  was  only 
29  at  the  time. 
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‘Creative  Newspaper’ 
Is  $1  Million  Boost 


"Operation  Creative  News¬ 
paper,"  a  nation-wide  promotion 
described  as  the  “biggest  joint 
sales  effort  ever  undertaken  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,”  and  estimated  to  have 
a  $  1-million  value,  is  scheduled 
for  September  13. 

The  grandslam  promotion  will 
expend  itself  in  a  single  day 
when  2,000  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  will  make  pre-assigned 
calls  on  advertisers  and  agency 
personnel.  In  doing  so  they  will 
bring  to  fruition  a  plan  which 
has  taken  months  to  develop  and 
which  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  voluntary  work  of  15 
companies,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  and  two  news¬ 
paper  trade  associations. 

Focal  point  of  the  project  is, 
appropriately,  a  newspaper,  a 
specially  prepared  one-shot 
newspaper  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  highlight  creativity  in 
current  press  advertising  and 
encourage  greater  creative  use 
of  the  medium. 

303  Target  Agencies 

The  Creative  Newspaper  will 
be  distributed  to: 

a)  the  entire  staffs  of  303 
target  agencies  in  26  cities  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  major  Canadian 
advertising  centers; 

b)  the  management  and  entire 
marketing  and  advertising  staffs 
of  393  target  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  60  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  major  national  advertisers 
in  Canada;  and 

c)  the  entire  management, 
merchandising  and  advertising 
staffs  of  target  chain  store 
organizations  and  department 
store  groups  in  both  countries. 

Designed  by  the  Bureau  as  “a 
showcase  in  newspaper  format 
of  new  and  exciting  newspaper 
advertising,"  the  Creative  News¬ 
paper  will  comprise  52-standard- 
pages  and  come  in  three  sec¬ 
tions:  (1)  ROP  color  and  black 
and  white  (2)  SpectaColor  and 
Hi-Fi,  and  (3)  Comics. 

A  total  of  100,000  copies  will 
be  printed — 60,000  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  member  newspapers, 
20,000  for  distribution  through 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  and 
20,000  for  mailing  and  followup. 

The  newspaper  will  carry  134 
ads  covering  merchandise  cate¬ 
gories  from  automobiles  to 
orange  juice  to  airlines.  Many  of 
the  ads  have  been  reduced  in 
size.  A  breakdown  of  content 
shows  31  ads  in  black  and  white, 
14  smalLspace  ads,  28  in  ROP 
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color,  19  in  Hi-Fi,  19  in  Specta¬ 
Color  and  17  in  comic  section 
style.  Additionally,  six  ads  have 
been  designed  by  the  Bureau’s 
creative  department  to  point  up 
ways  in  which  advertisers  can 
make  the  most  of  the  newspaper 
medium’s  special  characteris¬ 
tics:  the  over-size  page,  timeli¬ 
ness,  and  silence. 

The  ad  line-up  represents  the 
work  of  42  agencies.  This  num¬ 
ber  includes  19  of  the  top  25 
agencies;  35  of  the  top  100.  Of 
the  16  ads  from  department  and 
chain  stores,  14  are  in  color. 
Advertisers  all  over  the  U.S.  are 
represented. 

A  big  part  of  the  distributive 
operation  will  be  handled  by 
AANR.  Individual  newspaper 
representative  firms  have  been 
assigned  to  cover  each  of  the 
302  target  agencies  in  the  26 
cities. 

Additionally,  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  will  assign  local  news¬ 
papers  in  54  cities  to  cover  the 
offices  of  106  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  local  newspapers  in 
55  cities  to  cover  187  regional 
and  district  managers.  Bureau 
.salesmen  have  been  assigned  to 
show  and  distribute  the  news¬ 
paper  to  287  national  adver- 
ti.sers  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco. 

Creative  Newspaper  Day  will 
kick  off  officially  with  a  promo¬ 
tional  and  organizational  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  New  York  City,  Sept. 
13.  The  Bureau  is  asking  “all 
available  manpower  of  New 
York  newspaper  representative 
firms”  to  attend  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  ad  directors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  At  the  meeting 
awards  will  be  presented  to  the 
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creative  vicepresidents  of  New 
York  agencies  represented  in 
the  newspaper.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  will  be  spent  showing 
the  newspaper  to  agency  VIPs. 
No  similar  meetings  are  planned 
for  other  cities. 

Designer  of  the  new’spaper 
sales  effort  is  Jack  Kauffman, 
BoA  president,  to  whom  “The 
trend  to  more  effective  creative 
use  of  newspaper  space  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  to 
our  medium  in  years.” 

“Newspaper  advertisers,”  he 
says,  “are  getting  a  better  re¬ 
turn  for  their  investment  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  creatively  effective  ad  can 
be  read  by  twice  as  many  people 
as  the  run-of-the-mill  ad,  thus 
doubling  the  already  high  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

Companies  Cooperated 

Distribution  of  the  Creative 
Newspaper  will  be  the  result  of 
advance  shipments  from  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  The  newspaper  is 
being  collated  there  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Co.,  which  is 
also  printing  the  black-and- 
white  and  ROP  color  section. 

The  newspaper’s  Hi-Fi  and 
SpectaColor  section  is  being  sent 
to  Milwaukee  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  after  printing  by  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravure  Corp.  The  color 
comics  section  is  being  sent  to 
Milwaukee  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  it  was  prepared  by  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Press. 

Other  firms  which  helped  to 
prepare  the  Creative  Newspaper 
include  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
Intaglio  Service  Corporation’s 
Preprint  Division,  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly,  Interchemical 
Corporation,  Nashua  Corp., 
American  Can  Co.,  Marathon 
Hi-Fi  &  SpectaColor  Preprints, 
the  Specialty  Papers  Co.,  the 
Pollack  Division,  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.,  and  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corp.’s  Flexible  Packaging 
Division. 

According  to  Kauffman,  “the 
response  from  all  these  organi¬ 
zations  has  been  over-whelm- 
ingly  possitive,  many  of  them 
have  donated  their  services  for 
the  common  cause.  It  is  thanks 
to  this  very  generous  and  unsel¬ 
fish  contribution  and  coopera¬ 
tion  that  we  have  been  able  to 
work  up  a  project  that,  under 
normal  circumstances,  would 
have  necessitated  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  $l-million.” 

Editorial  coordinator  for  the 
Creative  Newspaper  was 
Stephen  Sohmer,  BoA.  It  was 
designed  by  Tom  Clemente,  Bu¬ 
reau  art  director.  Hal  Dicker, 
manager  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment,  is  supervising  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution. 


Ben  Mowery 


Moivery^s  Formula 
For  Sales  Success 

Columbus,  0. 

Ben  Mowery,  57-year  veteran 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  is  an 
institution  in  advertising.  Asso¬ 
ciates  recently  gave  him  a  testi¬ 
monial  as  “Dean  of  Display.” 

Mowery  handles  all  Columbus 
area  food  advertising  for  the 
Dispatch  (E  &  S)  and  the 
Citizen- Journal  (M).  He  insists 
on  servicing  12  other  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Tw'o  w'ere  developed 
from  two-column  black  and 
white  to  full-color  page  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Dispatch  Sunday 
Magazine. 

Other  newspapers,  impressed 
with  Ben’s  results,  have  studied 
his  methods;  so  have  co-workers. 
His  precepts: 

1.  Plan  the  work;  work  the 
plan. 

2.  Conserv'e  the  time  of  the 
advertiser  and  of  the  ad  man. 

3.  At  the  first  sniff  of  a  new 
account  insist  appointments  be 
made  for  the  hour  most  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  prospect.  Be  prompt, 
businesslike.  Suit  the  comfort 
and  schedule  of  the  retailer  at 
all  times. 

4.  The  friendly  coffee  comes 
only  after  the  advertiser  is 
“trained”  as  to  time  conserva¬ 
tion  and  the  account  is  organ¬ 
ized. 

5.  No  substitutes  exist  for 
courtesy,  cheerfulness,  initiative 
and  imagination. 

6.  Share  ideas  with  associates. 

• 

Sales  Chief  Named 

Los  Angeles 

William  K.  Stubblefield,  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager,  has  been 
named  Los  Angeles  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates. 
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ANA  Asks 

Washington 

William  F.  Heimlich,  vice- 
president  of  the  6U0-member  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  testified  at  hearings  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee  on 
HR  15440,  the  House  version  of 
the  Hart  Bill,  or  “Fair  Pack¬ 
aging  and  Labeling  Act”,  which 
was  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate  after  five  years  of 
deliberations. 

Using  a  number  of  consumer 
studies  as  his  basis,  Heimlich 
listed  AXA’s  reasons  for  op- 
l>osing  passage  of  the  Bill: 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  supposition  by  the 
Bill’s  sponsors  that  American 
consumers  want  or  need  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  on  packaging. 

2.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
Bill’s  provisions  are  already 
covered  by  existing  legislation 
and  Federal  Agency  authority. 

3.  The  Bill’s  provisions  for 
standardization  of  package  sizes 
and  labeling  information  would 
act  as  a  brake  on  innovation  at 
a  time  when  manufacturers  are 
making  their  greatest  advances 
in  new  products  and  packaging 
techniques  aimed  at  providing 
greater  convenience  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  consumer. 

In  short,  ANA  feels  that  the 
Bill  would  create  more  problems 
than  it  would  solve  for  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

“If  HR15440  were  to  be  en¬ 
acted,  we  believe  it  would  likely 
stiffle  innovation  and  new  prod¬ 
uct  development  and  deny  the 
consumer  the  free  choice  which 


Freedom  Of  Choice  in  Market 


he  not  only  wants  but  demands,” 
Heimlich  stated.  “It  could  also 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
economy. 

.She  Imi’i  BeKildereil 

“Is  the  consumer  so  unhajipy 
with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
.second  half  of  the  2()th  century 
that  she  will  forgo  all  this  in 
order  to  accept  government 
standaidization?  Do  you  in  all 
.seriousness  believe  that  the 
shopper  is  really  bewildered  by 
the  supermarket?  She  doesn’t 
appear  to  be.  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  up-grading,  demanding 
(and  getting)  new  products,  new 
conveniences,  and  at  less  cost 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Of 
cour.se  there  may  be  moments  of 
doubt,  even  confusion  on  the  part 
of  .some,  but  this  is  a  confusion 
which  is  welcomed  by  us  and  by 
consumers. 

“When  S387,  the  predecessor 
of  S5»85,  was  being  considered  in 
the  Senate,  one  witness  testified 
that  30  years  ago  there  was  one 
way  to  buy  potatoes — the  same 
way  they  had  been  bought  for 
the  jiast  hundred  years.  Then 
somebody  thought  of  washing 
them,  putting  them  in  a  bag, 
pre-weighed.  The  idea  was  in¬ 
stantly  accepted.  Now,  three 
decades  later,  you  can  buy  those 
l>otatoes  in  more  than  sixty  ways 
— canned,  frozen,  dried,  mashed, 
diced,  cooked  in  a  score  of  ways, 
even  prepared  in  the  same 
dishes  in  which  they  are  to  be 
served. 

“And  does  our  consumer  ob¬ 
ject  because  she  finds  a  price 


comparison  difficult?  Not  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  her  in- 
sistance  has  brought  about  the 
remarkable  conveniences.  She 
buys  each  and  every  one  of  tho.se 
products  in  sufficient  v’olume  to 
make  it  profitable  for  many  new 
companies  to  make  them  in  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other,  and  to 
constantly  improve  the  quality 
of  the  product,  for  therein  lies 
the  way  to  the  shopper’s  heart. 

“And  what  we  have  just  said 
about  potatoes  is  equally  true  of 
nearly  every  food  in  the  market. 
It  is  true  of  every  consumer  item 
all  the  way  up  to  and  including 
automobiles  and  houses,  for  here, 
as  everywhere,  marketing  men 
seek  out  consumer  demands  and 
out  of  their  demands  come  the 
new  goods  and  services,  the  new 
products,  new  jobs,  and,  of 
course,  new  taxes  to  help  pay 
for  the  new  services  demanded 
of  government  itself. 

.S>pliisticaled  Slnipper 

“We  know  that  the  average 
shopper  today  is  infinitely  more 
sophisticated  than  her  mother 
was  thirty  years  ago.  We  know 
that  she  goes  to  the  supermar¬ 
ket  three  times  a  week,  spends 
alxiut  27  minutes  there,  has  a 
family  income  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $100  per  week.  We  know 
the  age  levels  and  her  educa¬ 
tion.  We  know  that  in  more  than 
80%  of  the  cases  surveyed  she 
prefers  cents-off  promotions  to 
any  other  kind,  reads  the  labels 
and  is  satisfied  with  what  she 
fiiids  on  them.  In  the  case  of 
non-prescription  medicines,  for 


example,  77%  are  satisfied  with 
the  directions  and  only  4%  feel 
that  they  need  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

“We  know  that  she  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  status  symbols  and 
takes  pride  in  talking  about 
having  liought  the  very  newest 
thing,  whether  it  is  a  washing 
machine  or  a  new  drug  pre¬ 
scribed  by  her  doctor.  We  know 
that  when  instant  coffee  was  in¬ 
troduced  our  psychological  ex- 
lierts  predicted  housewifely  re¬ 
sistance,  but  they  were  wrong. 
We  know  that  her  husband  has 
moved  up,  that  the  blue  collar 
worker  has  superseded  the  blue 
denim  worker  and  that  common 
labor  is  fast  disappearing. 

American  I.ife  Upgraded 

“Indeed,  the  whole  quality  of 
American  life  has  lieen  remark¬ 
ably  upgraded  in  the  past  10 
years  and  will  go  much  farther 
in  the  next  ten,  always  provided 
that  no  artificial  restraints  are 
imposed  by  unforeseen  disasters. 
And  one  of  those  disasters  from 
our  standpoint — and  from  that 
of  the  consumer  as  we  know  her 
— would  be  the  ‘voluntary’  or 
involuntary  standardization  of 
product  packaging. 

“Freedom  of  choice  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  right,  one  which  will  be 
exercised  in  the  elections  in 
November  and  which  is  inherent 
in  our  free  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  no  less  precious  and 
no  less  exercised  in  the  market 
place.” 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES  learn  details  of 
the  plan  for  continuation  in  1967  of  Sealtest's  trail- 
blazing  full-year  1966  Hi-Fi  color  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers.  Nezt  year's  plan,  featuring 
vertical  half-page  advertisements,  includes  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  up  to  26  insertions  in  as  many  as  160  news¬ 


papers  with  circulation  of  19  million  George  S. 
Burrows,  vicepresident  and  manager  of  the  Media 
Department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  and  George 
M.  McCoy  Jr.,  media  supervisor,  hold  a  sample 
mocic-up  of  Hi-Fi  advertisement  as  a  dozen  news¬ 
paper  reps  look  on.  N.  W.  Ayer  is  the  agency. 


Newspaper  Wins 
Specialty  Ad  Prize 

Chicago 

The  Peoria  Journal-Star  won 
first  place  in  the  Specialty  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association’s  Awards 
Competition.  The  paper  w'on  first 
place  in  Category  B  (one  of  five 
categories),  for  a  series  promo¬ 
tion  with  a  budget  of  less  than 
$1000, 

The  Journal-Star  wanted  to 
motivate  coaches  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  area  to  report  scores  of 
sports  events.  A  series  of  three 
mailings  was  made  to  area 
coaches,  beginning  the  first  week 
of  school  wdth  the  final  mailing 
arriving  the  week  before  the 
football  season  opened.  Items 
mailed  included  a  telephone 
shoulder  rest,  a  pen  and  holster, 
and  a  horseshoe  telephone  dialer. 
Each  was  imprinted  with  a  re¬ 
minder  to  phone  in  the  sports 
scores.  The  Star’s  sports  depart¬ 
ment  suddenly  began  to  receive 
scores  from  schools  where  such 
information  previously  had  been 
difficult  to  obtain. 
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what  Will  Rogers  used  to  say?  “All  I  know  is  what  I  see  in  the  papers.” 
That  was  sound  comment  from  America’s  practicing  philosopher  back  in  the  1930s  — and  it’s 
sound  comment  in  today’s  turbulent  times.  There  are  other  ways  to  get  the  news,  true.  But 
nothing  gets  the  job  done  as  thoroughly  as  a  newspaper. 

Take  news  services.  There  are  quite  a  few  in  business  today.  But  Copley  News  Service  can  do 
more  for  you— and  your  readers.  CNS,  the  true  supplementary  news  service,  gives  readers  a 
big  “plus’’  — news  that  is  in-depth  and  meaningful.  Copley  News  Service  reporters  explain  fast- 
moving  world  events,  as  well  as  record  them.  And  CNS  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection  — many  extra  features  for  a  bright,  informative  newspaper. 

All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  information,  prices  and 
sample  reports,  contact— Rem bert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue, 
San  Diego,  California. 

(Ww  N^s  QtfWiCZ 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘Think  Pink’  Toppled 
Automotive  Record 

By  Stan  Finsne^^. 

CAM,  Providence  (K.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


We  reported  last  week  that 
July’s  classified  volume  at  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  was  the 
greatest  of  any  month  in  the 
paper’s  history.  This  followed 
the  best  June  on  record. 

Because  old  records  usually 
don’t  topple  just  by  accident, 
let’s  take  a  look  at  one  of  CAM 
Les  Jenkins’  sales  promotion  ef¬ 
forts  that  helped  produce  these 
new  linage  highs — his  “Pick  a 
Car  in  the  Pink’’  section. 

This  wasn’t  just  telling  the 
salesmen,  “Look,  guys,  automo¬ 
tive  linage  is  kind  of  rocky;  so 
let’s  do  something  about  it.  Let’s 
get  out  there  and  SELL,  fellas!” 

The  “Think  Pink”  section  was 
well  sold.  It  offered  something 
extra  to  the  advertisers  and  to 
the  readers.  It  tied  in  a  work¬ 
able  incentive  program  for  the 
staff.  To  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  the  plan,  here’s  the  “Fact 
Sheet”  put  out  by  CAM  Jenkins 
almost  a  month  before  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  appeared  in  the 
paper: 

TIMES  WANT  ADS 

“THINK  PINK”  SALES 
PROMOTION 

THEME:  “Buy  a  Car  or 
Truck  in  the  Pink  of  Condition” 

OBJECTIVE :  To  promote 
sales  of  autos  and  trucks  prior 
to  July  4th. 

FORMAT :  16  full  size  pink 
stock  pages  to  run  Friday,  June 
24  and  follow-up  banners  over 
auto  columns  each  day  during 
promotion. 

DATES:  Friday,  June  24  for 
16  page  section  and  followup 
promotion  each  day  thereafter 


until  July  3rd,  1966. 

PROMOTION:  1.  “Think 

Pink”  lapel  buttons  will  be  given 
to  participating  accounts  and 
their  salesmen. 

2.  Key  chains  with  engraved 
slogan  to  be  given  away  by  par¬ 
ticipating  dealers  with  each 
unit  sold.  Slogan  states:  “I 
picked  mine  in  the  pink” — com¬ 
pliments  Times  W’ant  Ads. 

3.  ROP  ads  prior  to  start  of 
promotion,  June  24th. 

4.  Radio  and  TV  spots. 

5.  Front  page  box,  Friday, 
June  24th,  1966. 

6.  9  col.  by  10-inch  art  heading 
on  section  page,  Friday,  June 
24th,  1966. 

7.  Mailer  will  be  sent  to  each 
automotive  salesman  employed 
by  the  participating  dealers  in 
order  to  get  their  full  attention. 

8.  Mailers  will  be  sent  to  all 
classified  automotive  accounts. 

9.  16  pink  stock  pages  at  no 
additional  cost  to  accounts. 

10.  Windshield  price  stickers 
will  be  available  for  all  dealers 
participating. 

11.  'Teaser  ads  starting  June 
8th  and  running  daily  thereafter 
until  June  22nd,  space  permit¬ 
ting,  will  contain  list  of  all 
dealers  participating  in  cam¬ 
paign  as  they  are  sold  for  June 
24th  section.  One  inch  minimum 
size  ad  to  have  name  included 
in  list.  On  June  23rd,  an  ROP 
display  ad  will  run  containing 
all  the  names  to  spark  attention 
to  the  campaign  starting  June 
24th,  1966. 

INCENTIVE  PLAN:  1.  “In¬ 
stant  Money”  Bonus  will  be  paid 
for  ads  in  special  pink  section 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that's  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
7S%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapr*s*ntatlv*a:  Crasnnar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormsba* 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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June  24th  as  they  are  sold — 
30"  ad— $1.00  75"  ad— $5.00 

50"  ad—  2.00  99"  ad—  10.00 

2.  Week-end  bonus  will  be 
doubled  for  June  23rd  to  June 
26th  in  autos  only. 

The  16-page  “Think  Pink”  sec¬ 
tion  produced  a  5-page  gain  over 
a  usual  Friday,  and  the  rest  of 
the  promotion,  through  July  3, 
brought  about  a  15%  increase  in 
automotive.  Jenkins  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  thing, 
mailings,  incentives,  etc.,  came 
to  about  $3,600. 

FIRST  TAB  SECTION 

Another  linage-producing  sec¬ 
tion,  a  12-page  tabloid  on  apart¬ 
ment  living,  was  run  August  21 
in  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  classified. 

CAM  Gunnar  Rovick  reports 
it  to  be  the  first  classified  tab 
section  ever  run  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  carried  good,  clean 
copy  with  fine  layouts  and  illus¬ 
tration,  most  of  it  put  together 
by  the  classified  production  staff 
for  showing  and  selling.  It 
helped  the  sagging  apartment 
rental  classification  by  pro¬ 
ducing  over  12,000  lines  of  plus 
business. 


ELECTION  AM)  AW  ARD.s 

Spok.ane,  Wash. 

James  Gardiner  of  the  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  was  elected 
president  of  the  Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association  at 
the  three-day  convention  here 
recently.  He  succeeds  C.  B.  East- 
wood  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Cal.)  Evening  Outlook. 

Awards  were  made  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal  and  Oregon 
Statesman  shared  honors  for 
best  promotion  in  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation ;  the  Sac- 
ram-ento  (Cal.)  Union  was  cited 
for  best  business  building  and 
best  social  event. 

In  the  25,000  to  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  division,  the  Humboldt 
Times,  Eureka,  Calif.,  was 
awarded  two  first  plaques  and 
the  Sail  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Journal  received  the  third. 

For  newspapers  below  25,000 
circulation,  the  Tri-City 
(Wash.)  Herald  won  honors  for 
best  promotion.  Best  special 
event  honors  went  to  Wermtehee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World  and  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 


Linage  Leaders  . 

1966 

Morning 


Los  Angelas  Times  .  37,0I0.&48 

Washington  Post  .  29,V60,503 

Miami  Herald  .  29,280,715 

Chicago  Tribune  .  25,794,788 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . .  22,775,222 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  22,730,853 

New  York  Times  .  22,111,112 

Phoenix  Republic  .  20,277,789 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  20,084,352 

Orlando  Sentinel  19,303,880 


.  First  7  Months 

1965 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times .  33,84I,U< 

Washington  Post  .  28.081,(K2 

Miami  Herald  .  27,722,171 

Chicago  Tribune  .  24,247,73S 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  21,484,331 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ..  20,850,314 

Phoenix  Republic  .  19,898,545 

New  York  Times  .  19,882,712 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  18,545,157 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  18,387,883 


Evening 


Detroit  News  .  22,975,938 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  22,778,952 

San  Jose  News  . 22,823,187 

Houston  Chronicle  .  22,818,021 

Cleveland  Press  .  ..  21,810,905 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  20,758,210 

Atlanta  Journal  . 20,502,944 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  20,420,143 

Phoenix  Saiette  .  20,225,820 

Denver  Post  .  19,991,099 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle  .  21,741,312 

San  Jose  News  .  21,442,151 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  21,108,10 

Detroit  News .  21,012,382 

Cleveland  Press  .  20,891,213 

Phoenix  Gaiette  .  19,852,183 

Montreal  Star  .  19,325,81* 

Washington  Star  .  18,920,818 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  18  874,488 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  18,875,785 


Sunday 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .. 

New  York  Times  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

New  York  News  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ... 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


25,847,839  Los  Angeles  Times _ 

23,873,280  New  York  Times  . 

14,077,888  Chicago  Tribune  . 

13,909,108  Milwaukee  Journal  ... 

12,787,354  New  York  News  . 

12,787,354  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

12,188,731  Miami  Herald  . 

11,878,548  Boston  Globe  . 

11,481,188  Washington  Post 
11,382,884  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


22,897,871 

21.032.171 

11,949,135 

11,505.795 

11.488,237 

11,129,902 

10,507,375 

10.373.823 

I0.34I.8U 

I0.I89,HI 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  82,858,487 

New  York  Times  MS  .  45,784,372 

Washington  Post  MS  .  41,837,049 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  41,489,448 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  39,872,854 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  35,234,051 

Detroit  News  ES  . 33,878,599 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ....  31,401,325 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  31,128,381 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune — 

MS  .  30.882.575 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

New  York  Times  MS  . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  38,IW,I70 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  32,8U,817 

Detroit  News  ES  .  “I’lS; 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  30,058, W 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS _  78,^, W 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  27,W.24i 

Source:  Media  Records  l"t 
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Emily  Bavar 
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Presented  by  the  Florida  Magazine  Association 

For  "Best  Edited"  and  "Best  Investigative  Reporting." 


t  Sunday  Newspaper 
Magazine  in  Florida 


Emily  Bavar,  Editor 

Awards  for  "Bast  Editad"  and  "Ganaral  Excallanca" 
in  tha  Florida  Mogazina  Association's  compatition 
add  to  har  laurals.  Tracking  down  tha  Walt  Disnoy 
plans  for  his  big  $100  million  Disnay  World  Cantrol 
Florida  projact  was  o  pravious  notional  intarast  scoop. 

Elvis  Lane,  Staff  Writer 

Elvis'  two  port  sorios  on  wotor  pollution  in  Control 
Florida's  Loko  Apopka  brought  him  First  Prizo  for 
tho  "Bost  Invostigativo  Roporting.'* 

Ralph  Dunagin,  Staff  Artist 

His  fina  paintings  of  Sonibal  Island  aornad  him  and 
tha  Florida  Mogazina  o  sacond  ploca  award  for  tha 
"Bast  Pictura  Story." 


Ralph  Dunagin 


Central  Florida's 
Complete  Newspaper 


Member  of  the 
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PROMOTION 


A  Pool  of  Talent  In  Creative  Services 


Rv  Georiie  lit 


Oklahoma  City 
You  know  about  the  bus¬ 
man’s  holiday,  of  course.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  Wilt  family’s 
vacation  in  Oklahoma  City,  we 
went  looking  for  the  promotion 
department. 

“Where’s  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment?”  we  asked  the  uni¬ 
formed  guard  in  the  spacious 
lobby  of  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Company’s  new  building. 

He  looked  up  from  the  screen 
of  the  closed-circuit  television 
hook-up  that  monitors  the  build¬ 
ing’s  exits,  grinned,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “You  want  the  Creative 
Services  Department,  I  believe. 
It’s  located  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  building  next  door.” 

I  thanked  him,  took  my  teen- 
aged  daughter,  Carol,  by  the 
hand,  and  departed,  thinking  to 
myself,  “They’ve  changed  the 
department’s  name,  and  then 
hidden  it  away  in  some  dusty 
annex — I  guess  they  don’t  think 
much  of  promotion  out  here.” 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  find  how 
wrong  that  estimate  was.  We 
stepped  out  of  the  elevator  into 
a  spacious  reception  area,  and 
were  greeted  by  receptionist  Lou 
Phillippe,  who  then  dashed  off 
to  bring  back  creative  services 
manager  (I  almost  forgot  and 
called  him  promotion  manager) 
Howard  Nicks. 

I  had  first  met  Howard  at  the 
NNPA  Convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  May,  and  he  w’elcomed 
me  like  a  long-lost  relative,  and 
then  proceeded  to  treat  me  to  a 
de  luxe  tour  of  the  establish¬ 
ment. 

“Back  before  A1  Schrader  left 
here  to  go  to  the  Wai^hingtoti 
Star  as  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations  this  Spring, 
we  decided  that  the  name  ‘pro¬ 
motion’  didn’t  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  the  depaitment.  And  at 


CREATIVE  SERVICES 


the  same  time  we  planned  the 
move  over  here  from  the  new 
building,  to  give  us  the  space 
we  need,”  Howard  said  as  we 
started  on  our  tour. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  new’ 
“Creative  Services”  name  fitted 
the  department’s  function  much 
more  satisfactorily,  adding  that 
its  activities  included  adver¬ 
tiser’s  serv’ice  (called  copy  serv¬ 
ice  on  many  newspapers)  and 
the  editorial  art  department, 
along  w’ith  promotion  and  public 
relations  services.  His  explana¬ 
tion  made  sense,  too,  as  the 
functionally  separated  divisions 
of  the  department  were  show'n 
to  us. 


In  C'.arpeled  Luxury 


Our  first  shocker  came  with 
the  deeply  carpeted  floors.  Every 
square  inch  of  floor  was  covered, 
wall  to  w’all,  with  the  colors 
varying  from  room  to  room. 
(We  found  later  that  Creative 
Services  wasn’t  so  exclusive  in 
this  area  when  we  later  toured 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  plant. 
New’sroom,  ad  departments,  ac¬ 
counting,  personnel — every  de¬ 
partment  except  the  composing 
and  pressroom — enjoyed  the 
same  soft,  carpeted  luxury.) 

Following  the  hall  to  the  east 


Written  with 
competence.. 


character... 

.color. 


THE 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


of  the  reception  ai  ea,  the  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Services  group  of  10  lay¬ 
out  artists  and  copyw’riters  en¬ 
joyed  a  bright,  airy  room,  served 
by  a  storage  area  and  dark 
room.  Across  the  hall,  six  edi¬ 
torial  artists  had  equally  spa¬ 
cious  quarters,  w’ith  semi-trans¬ 
parent  drapes  at  its  tw’o  walls 
of  window’s.  A  w’indow’ed  parti¬ 
tion  made  a  private  corner  office 
for  art  supervisor  John  Bridges. 

Located  to  the  w’est  of  the 
reception  area  was  a  suite  of 
offices  for  the  promotion  serv¬ 
ices  section,  including  another 
reception  area,  the  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  office  where  Howard  Nicks 
directs  the  operation,  a  private 
office  for  promotion  supervisor 
Ron  Clarke,  offices  for  copy¬ 
w’riters  and  artists,  Nicks’  secre¬ 
tary,  Jody  Monday  (anybody 
can  have  a  girl  Friday,  How’ard 
said),  and  a  comfortable  con¬ 
ference  room.  And  because  the 
area  had  at  one  time  been  the 
publisher’s  office,  a  private  tiled 
bath  completed  the  luxury  ac¬ 
commodations. 

The  move  came  about  because 
the  department  had  grown,  and 
had  previously  been  jammed  into 
inadequate  space  in  the  new 
building,  according  to  Nicks.  An 
editorial  department  employe 
had  been  overheard  saying  that 
she  used  to  hesitate  visiting  the 
department  for  fear  of  using 
up  too  much  oxygen. 

“We  provide  a  pool  of  creative 
talent  for  the  company’s  use,” 
.said  Nicks,  w’ho  served  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  and  retail  advertising 
salesman  before  taking  over  his 
present  duties. 

“In  the  promotion  services 
section,”  he  added,  “the  staff  of 
four  concentrates  on  promoting 
the  company.  This  includes 
everything  from  in-paper  adver¬ 
tising  and  radio  spots  about  new 
articles  and  editorial  columns  in 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  to 
handling  the  endle.ss  details  of 


our  company  display  at  the  State 
Fair  each  year.” 

“Right  now’  we’re  working  on 
ads  that  w’ill  appear  in  varioui 
national  trade  publications,  de¬ 
signing  a  circulation  campaign 
to  gain  new’  subscribers,  setting 
up  a  tour  guide  system,  and 
w’orking  w’ith  our  advertising 
department  on  a  number  fl|| 
projects.” 

“The  Advertiser’s  Servii 
section  w’orks  closely  with  saW 
men  from  national,  classified  and 
retail  departments,  providii 
copy,  layouts  and  artwork  for 
businesses  that  use  our  new»-| 
papers  for  their  advertisinij 
messages,”  he  added.  The  d? 
partment  completes  about  650 
ads  a  month. 

The  Editorial  Art  section  pro*’ 
vides  a  variety  of  services,  in¬ 
cluding  photo  retouching,  chart! 
and  maps,  spot  illustrations,  ca^ 
toons,  paste-up  for  Orbit  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  color  separation  for^ 
the  daily  comic  strips  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  color  on  the  back  page 
each  morning. 

During  particularly  busy 
spells,  such  as  annual  “Salet 
rallies”  the  various  division^ 
pitch  in  and  help  each  other  out*' 

Nicks  also  pointed  out  that 
the  grouping  of  talents  in  thefl 
department  produced  better  re¬ 
sults.  And  it  was  our  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  and  aura  of  spaciousness 
meant  for  a  “happy  ship”  of 
staffers  who  genuinely  seemed  to 
enjoy  what  they  were  doing. 

And  doing  it  creatively,  too. 


Reddick  Buys  Paper 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Green  Sheet  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  Wichard  D.  Reddick  is 
president,  has  acquired  the 
Highlander  here.  R^dick  is  a 
former  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Newport  Harbor  .Vetcs- 
Press. 
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Movies  in  flight;  No  fighter  pilot  should  be  without  them. 


Now  a  fighter  pilot  can  see  the  whole 
picture— know  exactly  where  he  is  and 
where  he's  headed,  no  matter  how  fast 
he  goes  or  how  he  twists  and  turns, 
even  at  tree-top  level. 

How?  Because  of  ITT's  amazing  new 
Airborne  Map  Display.  It  gives  the  pilot 
a  full-color,  on-screen  map  which 
moves  in  coordination  with  his  maneu¬ 


vers.  At  any  time  he  can  pinpoint  his 
location  at  a  glance. 

But  that's  not  all.  The  pilot  pushes  a 
button  and  vital  mission  objectives  and 
other  printed  instructions  flash  onto 
the  screen.  Another  touch  adds  com¬ 
puter  process  data  from  radar,  infra¬ 
red  and  other  sensor  systems. 

Range  is  no  problem:  1/16  of  the 


earth's  surface,  in  detail,  may  be  stored 
inside. 

The  Airborne  Map  Display,  use  of 
which  is  forecast  for  commercial  jets, 
is  yet  another  example  of  how  an  ITT 
company,  ITT  Cilfillan  Inc.,  saw  a  need 
and  filled'it. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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California  Newspapers 


Spur  Interest 

By  Dean  Lipton 

San  Francisco 

The  current  interest  in  art, 
which  has  resulted  in  widely- 
increased  coverage  by  many 
newspapers,  is  no  better  mani¬ 
fested  than  in  the  activity  of 
two  California  East  Bay  daily 
newspapers,  the  Alatneda  Times- 
Star  and  The  Morning  News 
of  San  Leandro. 

These  papers  are  owned  by 
Abe  Kaufman,  vicechairman  of 
the  California  State  Highway 
Commission.  Kaufman  recently 
acquired  ownership  of  a  third 
daily  newspaper,  the  Fremont 
News  Register.  All  three  are 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

Kaufman  also  publishes  the 
Alameda  County  Weekender,  a 
newspaper  weekly  magazine 
supplement  appearing  every 
Saturday  in  both  the  Alameda 
Times-Star  and  The  Morning 
News,  but  not  as  yet  in  the 
Fremont  News  Register. 

Editor  of  the  Weekender  is 
Sibley  S.  Morrill,  a  veteran 
West  Coast  newspaperman  who 
was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Alameda  Times-Star. 
Most  newspaper  supplements  of 
this  kind  devote  themselves  ex¬ 
clusively  to  more  popular  sub¬ 
jects  than  art  is  supposed  to  be. 
Morrill  does  not  neglect  the 
popular  nor  for  that  matter 
what  he  considers  important 
and  newsworthy. 

Weekender  issues  this  year 
have  included  such  subjects  as 
a  fascinating  collection  of  un¬ 
usual  bottles,  a  fishing  trip  to 
the  High  Sierras  by  three  staff 
members  of  the  Kaufman 
papers,  and  a  parachute  dive  by 
a  dare-devil  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  whose  flight  downward  was 
recorded  on  film  by  an  equally 
daring  photographer.  He  has 


In  Art 

also  devoted  issues  to  in-depth 
photographic  essays  of  such  im¬ 
portant  topics  as  water  pollu¬ 
tion,  the  Port  of  Oakland,  and 
the  anti-poverty  program  in 
Alameda  County. 

However,  in  the  past  21 
months,  the  Weekender  has  de¬ 
voted  twelve  issues  to  art, 
ranging  from  purely  local  art 
festival  coverage  in  San  Lean¬ 
dro  and  near-by  Hayward  to 
the  famous  Brundage  Collection 
of  Oriental  Art. 

In  doing  so,  Morrill  has  scored 
a  number  of  firsts  in  artistic  dis¬ 
plays.  For  instance,  his  first  art 
issue,  published  November  14, 
1964,  contained  twenty  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  of  old  Bay 
Area  houses  by  an  artist  named 
Alf  Bruseth. 

It  wasn’t  until  this  summer 
that  paintings  of  old  houses  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
(many  of  them  no  longer  in 
existence  and  others  scheduled 
for  destruction  within  the  next 
few  years)  were  exhibited  in  a 
couple  of  San  Francisco  art 
galleries. 

As  another  example,  there 
were  the  unusual  sketches  of  the 
Selma  Civil  Rights  Marchers  by 
Bay  Area  artist  Jeanne  Babette 
reproduced  in  the  Weekender 
June  26,  1965.  True,  Miss  Bab- 
ette’s  drawings  had  been  dis¬ 
played  first  in  a  window  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  excellent  on-the-spot 
news  sketches.  However,  Morrill 
was  the  first  newspaper  editor 
to  give  them  full-scale  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  a  newspaper. 

A  few  months  later,  in  the 
issue  of  August  21,  1965,  the 
Weekender  published  Miss  Bab- 
ette’s  flavorful  sketches  of  Mexi¬ 
co  City  life.  This  had  been  pre- 
ceeded  by  two  art  issues  and 
followed  by  two,  one  covering 
the  local  San  Leandro  Art 


'IComplete  Web  Offset  Line^ 

Goss  offers  a  complete  line  of  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  presses.  The  Community^,  ideal  for  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  or  dailies.  The  Suburban®,  for 
medium  circulation  dailies,  and  weeklies.  The 
Urbanite®,  designed  for  large  weeklies  and 
dailies.  And  the  all-new  double-width  Metro- 
Offset,  for  large  metropolitan  dailies. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Festival  held  every  year,  and 
one  devoted  to  pre-Columbian 
Indian  art. 

The  last  two  art  issues  before 
this  writing  show  the  Week¬ 
ender’s  wide  range  of  interest  in 
this  field.  One  was  the  Brundage 
Collection  of  Oriental  Art  (July 
9,  1966) ;  the  other  was  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  “Realists,”  hard-edged 
satire  close  in  form  to  some  pop 
art  (July  16,  1966.) 

The  Weekender  has  a  full 
schedule  of  art  issues  coming 
up  for  the  near  future  including 
the  work  of  several  Bay  Area 
Negro  painters  and  sculptors  in 
one  issue,  the  work  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Holy  Name  College  in 
another,  and  some  significant 
Mexican  archeological  finds  in  a 
third. 

Morrill  has  said  that  he  would 
like  to  devote  at  least  one  issue 
a  month  to  the  arts  including 
music,  if  musical  subjects  can 
be  found  which  lend  themselves 
to  photographic  treatment. 

• 

FTC  Guidelines  Issued 
For  Auto-Tire  Ads 

Washington 

New  guidelines  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  labeling  automobile 
tires — effective  Feb.  19,  1967 — 
have  been  announced  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  its  announcement,  the 
FTC  called  Federal  legislation 
the  “most  effective  solution”  to 
the  problem  of  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  and  labeling.  The  new 
guidelines  are  intended  as  a 
stop-gap  measure  until  such  a 
law  is  enacted. 

The  commission  said  its  study 
of  tire  advertising  and  labeling 
practices  showed  “an  urgent 
need  for  a  system  of  tire  grad¬ 
ing,”  to  determine  safety  fac¬ 
tors.  The  guidelines  also  cover 
tire  guarantees.  FTC  guidelines 
on  tire  pricing  became  effective 
last  May. 


Rhode  Island  Agency 
Guides  Rambler  Ads  | 

Chicago 

Regional  advertising  for 
American  Motors  Rambler 
Dealer  Associations  throughout 
the  country  this  year  will  re¬ 
flect  the  creative  approaches 
which  have  proved  successful  for 
Rhode  Island  Rambler  Dealers. 

The  program  was  developed 
for  the  American  Motors  Rhode 
Island  Rambler  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  Bo  Bernstein  &  Co. 
Inc.,  Providence-Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  Evan  D.  Neuhoff, 
account  executive,  under  the 
supervision  of  Frank  W.  Barad, 
vicepresident. 

• 

Millionth  Want  Ad; 

Over  10  Million  Lines 

Minneapolis 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  published 
their  millionth  want  ad  in  1966, 
Saturday,  August  6,  according 
to  John  Moffett,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  He  noted  this  was  the 
twentieth  consecutive  year  the 
newspapers  have  run  more  than 
a  million  individual  want  ads. 
The  million  want  ads  in  1966 
accounted  for  10,424,462  lines 
and  appeared  over  a  period  of 
218  days — four  days  less  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

• 

Young  Subscribers 

Milwaukee 
The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  signed 
28,80.3  new  subscribers  for  the 
Sentinel’s  Young  America  Week. 
This  was  a  gain  of  more  than 
8,000  over  last  year’s  campaign. 
Subscribers  promised  to  take  the 
newspaper  for  a  seven-day 
period,  Aug.  20-27.  More  than 
14,000  of  the  new  subscriptions 
came  from  outside  the  four- 
county  metropolitan  Milwaukee 
area. 


THAT  FRIENDLY  SMILE  you  see  here  belongs  to  one  of  the  Trenton 
(NJ.)  Times  summertime  reporters.  She  is  Barbara  Schwartz,  a 
sophomore  at  Simmons  College  in  Boston,  and  she  lives  in  Levittown, 

Pa.  Her  pretty  face  so  charmed  the  promotion  department  of  the 
Times  they  decided  to  feature  her  in  one  of  their  25-poster  outdoor 
campaigns. 
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Cub  Sportswriter  Finds 
Judging  Plays  Is  Tough 


Dru'TH,  Minn. 

Covering  a  baseball  ganie  can 
be  a  nightmare  for  any  cub 
sportswriter  who  is  the  official 
scorer. 

But  when  the  pitchers  of  both 
teams  have  no  hits  apainst  them 
for  six  innings  the  experience 
can  be  quite  frightening  for  a 
reiwrter  alone  in  the  press  box. 

That’s  what  happened  to  Jerry 
Sinclair,  19,  Duluth  Herald  and 
Xews-Trihuue  staffer,  in  an 
Aug.  9  Northern  League  1  to  0 
game  between  Duluth  and  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D. 

The  pitchers  in  this  game  were 
Neil  Boyle  for  Duluth  and  Dave 
Grawe  for  Sioux  Falls.  In  the 
seventh  inning,  Greg  Werdick, 
Duluth  shortstop,  banged  a 
single  through  short  for  the  first 
hit  of  the  game.  Boyle  got  the 
side  out  in  the  seventh  inning 
for  a  regulation  no-hitter. 

But  in  the  eighth  inning,  after 
two  were  out,  Don  Goodwin,  of 
Sioux  Falls,  reached  first  on  a 
two-base  throwing  error  by  Earl 
Lombardo,  the  Duluth  second 
baseman. 

This  should  have  l)een  the 
third  out  but  then  Daryl  Chaney 
singled  for  Sioux  Fall’s  first  hit 
to  score  Goodwin.  Finally  Jim 
Cartlidge  doubled  before  Milt 
Bender  grounded  out  to  end  the 
inning.  B 

(Jueslionable  Plays 

Sinclair  said,  “A  questionable 
play  arose  in  that  inning. 
Chaney  had  sent  an  easy  pop 
fly  to  center  field  but  Ron  Pear¬ 
son  misjudged  the  ball  and  it 
dropped  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
him.  Although  it  was  a  routine 
fly,  it  had  to  be  counted  as  a  hit 
because  nobody  touched  the  ball. 

“Two  more  questionable  plays 
arose  in  the  fifth  inning  when 
hard  ground  balls  were  hit  to 
shortstop  Greg  Werdick.  But  it 
looked  like  both  runners  would 
have  been  out  if  Werdick  had 
thrown  better,  so  I  gave  him  two 
errors  in  the  inning. 

“In  the  second  game  of  the 
double-header,  Don  Smith  of 
Duluth  also  gave  up  two  hits, 
singles  in  the  second  and 
seventh,  and  they  could  also 
have  been  questioned.” 

Sinclair  explained:  “Usually 
a  scorekeeper  is  much  more 
lenient  on  a  hometown  player 
when  deciding  whether  he  should 
receive  a  hit.  But  when  no¬ 
hitters  are  going  you  usually 
give  a  questionable  play  to  the 
pitcher. 

“When  you  are  the  official 
scorekeeper  there  is  no  room  for 
errors  and  you  have  to  be  on 
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top  of  every  play.  I  was  alone 
this  night  in  the  press  Ikjx  and 
that  made  it  extra  tough. 
Usually  there  is  someone  to  con¬ 
fer  with  but  not  that  night. 

‘You  Gel  !N«‘rv«ms‘ 

“You  get  a  little  nervous  when 
the  whole  decision  i-ests  on  your 
shoulders.  I  thought  about  it 
many  times,  especially  when  a 
batter  hit  a  slow  dribbler  and 
either  the  pitcher  or  somebody 
else  couldn’t  come  up  with  the 
ball.  Sure,  it  was  an  error,  but 
you  have  to  ask  yourself  some¬ 
times  if  the  player  could  have 
beaten  it  out. 

“You  take  the  runner’s  speed 
into  consideration,  where  the  ball 
was  hit  and  other  factors.  The 
slow  bouncers  are  the  hardest 
plays  to  score.  You  have  to  be 
impartial. 

“I  didn’t  have  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  keeping  score.  Before  I 
started  on  the  sports  desk,  I 
had  never  scored  a  real  im¬ 
portant  game. 

“Minor  league  ball  players 
are  all  striving  for  a  place  in 
the  big  leagues  and  every  hit, 
error,  base  on  balls,  strike  out, 
etc.  all  mean  a  lot.  Scouts  and 
personnel  for  the  major  leagues 
sometimes  can  only  go  by  the 
records  and  may  not  have  seen 
a  particular  player  in  action. 
Thus  it  is  extremely  important 
for  the  official  scorer  to  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

“The  players  sometimes  ques¬ 
tion  the  scorer’s  judgment,  and 
who  can  blame  them?  They  know 
^  how  important  the  official  record 


Movie  Advertised 
Here  and  in  Europe 

A  one-day,  international  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  campaign 
August  25,  introduced  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures’  “Is  Paris  Burn¬ 
ing?” 

A  full-page  advertisement, 
marking  the  22nd  Anniversary 
of  the  Liberation  of  Paris,  the 
central  theme  of  the  film,  ran 
simultaneously  in  the  New  York 
Timeu,  the  Lou  Angeleu  Tiiueu, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Wauhington  Pout,  and  also  in 
the  national  editions  of  papers 
in  London,  Paris,  Montreal, 
Hamburg,  and  Brussels. 

“This  is  the  day  they  would 
have  burned  Paris”  was  the 
bold-type  headline  running  down 
the  ad.  The  ad  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  Paris  was  not  burned, 
but  rather  liberated  exactly  22 
years  ago  to  the  day. 


ADVANCED 

ESI 


VACUUM  MAT  FORMER 

. . .  employing  a  new  concept  in  vacuum  mat  forming. 
A  completely  automatic  machine  that  provides  uni¬ 
form  shrinkage  and  drying  without  distortion.  Readily 
accessible  forming  chamber  employs  a  unigue,  posi¬ 
tively-controlled  air-flow  principle.  All  controls  are 
clearly  visible,  and  at  hand  level.  TEFLON  coated 
vacuum  screen  supplied  as  standard  equipment 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
Industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
S-cotor  units.  Four-plate^wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype.  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finisliing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers;  ^ 

and  prenlryers.  Also,  ^ 

new  Pofy-Autoplate  We»mm 

Process  for  the  produc-  the  tmtmre 

y todnyi 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past- 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides.  Doctoring  ma- 

chines.  |  8 

Special  Products -Proof  I  iWAWi  ! 

presses  •  Direct  pres-  I  JA’ | 

sore  molding  machines  .  mm  Fa  am  * 

•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary  -m/w— /«— «. 

Shavers  •  Tufeote  pro-  . 

tective  coatings 
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English  Dailies  Abroad  Continue  To  Grow  - 


Iowa  City  tics,  editorial  policy,  advertising  1940.  Thirty-three  were  estab-  printed  only  in  English.  A  few 
Although  English-language  ratio,  circulation  patterns,  news  lished  between  1940  and  1950.  newspapers,  especially  in  India 
daily  newspapers  in  non-English  emphasis,  other  languages  used.  Between  1950  and  1960,  48  were  and  Mauritius,  are  bilingual, 
speaking  countries  were  prob-  and  any  unique  characteristics,  founded.  Twenty-six  have  been  Research  indicates  that  fewer 
ably  established  for  the  benefit  On  the  basis  of  information  established  since  1960.  The  than  10  of  the  newspapers  are 
of  the  European  and  American  compiled  for  the  directory,  Wil-  Chronicle  of  Gibraltar,  founded  owned  by  governmental  agen- 
communities,  most  of  the  readers  cox  points  out  that  although  in  1801,  is  the  oldest  newspaper  cies.  Most  of  the  newspapers  are 
today  are  the  indigenous  inhab-  English  is  rapidly  becoming  a  in  the  directory.  independently  owned.  The  larg- 

itants  of  the  country.  universal  language,  the  native  The  average  circulation  of  an  est  chain  represented  in  the 

This  and  other  conclusions  readers  of  English  language  expatriate  English  language  survey  is  the  Argus  Group  of 
are  found  in  a  recently  com-  newspapers  still  represent  the  newspaper  is  between  10,000  and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
pleted  master’s  thesis  in  the  professional,  commercial,  and  20,000.  However,  at  least  13  which  owns  10  dailies. 

School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni-  governmental  occupational  newspapers  list  a  circulation  of  Editorially,  most  expatriate 
versity  of  Iowa.  The  thesis,  “A  groups.  They  are  also  well  edu-  more  than  100,000.  Only  four  English  language  dailies  are 

Directory  of  English  Language  cated  and  represent  the  upper  list  a  circulation  below  1,000  liberal  or  moderate  in  terms  of 

Daily  Newspapers  in  Countries  middle  and  upper  income  levels,  daily.  social  change.  In  the  emerging 

Where  English  is  a  Minority  A  geographical  breakdown  of  Eight  column  format  is  used  countries,  editorial  policy  is 
Language,”  was  done  by  Dennis  expatriate  English  language  by  the  majority  of  the  news-  often  identified  with  nationalism. 
L.  Wilcox,  now  assistant  editor  daily  newspapers  shows  106  in  papers.  However,  some  news-  a  typical  English  language 
of  the  University  Publications  Asia  and  61  in  Africa.  Other  papers,  especially  in  South  daily  will  probably  contain  40  to 
at  Ohio  State  University  and  geographical  areas  are  Middle  Africa,  have  adopted  a  nine  col-  go  percent  advertising.  More 
former  reporter  on  the  Grand  East,  10;  Central  America,  8;  umn  format.  Only  one,  the  than  three-fourths  of  the  news- 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel.  Mediterranean,  8;  and  Pacific,  Renters  Daily  Bulletin  of  Aden,  papers  follow  British  layout 
Wilcox’s  thesis  lists  202  ex-  Europe,  and  South  America,  3  uses  mimeographed  legal  size  style.  The  most  notable  example 
patriate  English  language  news-  each.  sheets.  of  American  journalistic  influ- 

papers  around  the  world  and  More  than  half  of  the  news-  Most  of  the  202  newspapers  ence  is  in  the  Philippine  press, 
each  standard  entry  includes  the  papers  are  published  in  the  use  one  or  more  major  world-  Wilcox  compiled  his  thesis  by 
newspaper’s  address,  publication  morning.  If  a  newspaper  is  not  wide  news  agency,  with  Reuters  reading  the  newspapers,  doing 
frequency,  founding  date,  cir-  on  a  seven-day  basis,  Sunday  is  having  the  most  clients.  AP  research  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
culation,  number  of  columns,  tbe  most  frequent  day  on  which  ranks  second.  Although  it  is  not  gress,  sending  a  questionnaire 
average  pages,  publisher,  and  no  edition  appears.  uncommon  for  a  newspaper  to  to  the  managing  editor  of  each 

news  agencies  used.  More  than  half  of  the  news-  use  more  than  one  news  agency,  newspaper,  contacting  adver- 

Most  entries  also  include  some  papers  were  established  after  a  representative  English  langu-  tising  agencies,  and  cross-index- 
information  concerning  the  1930,  says  Wilcox.  Available  in-  age  daily  will  put  most  of  its  ing  several  press  directories,  in¬ 
newspaper’s  layout  and  organi-  formation  shows  that  21  were  news  emphasis  on  national  news,  eluding  Editor  &  Publisher 
zation,  readership  characteris-  established  between  1930  and  Most  of  the  newspapers  are  International  Yearbook. 


pushbutton  conveying  systems 


There’s  no  magic  in  the  words  "push-button”  and 
"automate"  .  .  .  ONLY  A  PROPERLY  ENGINEERED 
AND  INSTALLED  SYSTEM  will  satisfy  your  production 
requirements  as  well  as  your  cost-cutting  demands. 
MAY-FRAN’s  enviable  background  in  supplying  fully 
automated  systems  is  backed  by  more  than  a  quarter- 
century  of  diverse  experience.  In  addition,  MAY- 
FRAN's  engineering  staff  is  composed  of  distin¬ 
guished  professionals.This  is  why  MAY-FRAN  is  recog- 
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Herald  Tribune 
Promotion  Men 
Started  A  Town 

Beachwood,  N.  J. 

Few  places  anywhere  were 
more  regretful  to  see  the  closing 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
than  this  Tom’s  River  resort. 
This  Ocean  County  town  owed 
its  very  life  to  a  circulation 
stunt  of  that  newspaper  more 
than  a  half  a  century  ago. 

The  town  was  dreamed  up  by 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  promotion 
department  to  boost  circulation 
back  in  1914. 

Bertram  C.  Mayo,  then  pro¬ 
motion  chief  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a's  it  was  then  known, 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  offering 
land  to  subscribers  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

He  arranged  for  civil  engi¬ 
neer  Addison  D.  Nickerson  to 
buy  a  tract  of  land  so  that  the 
owners  wouldn’t  know  the  Trib¬ 
une  was  behind  it. 

2,000  acres  were  purchased 
at  $27  an  acre,  then  30,000  lots 
were  laid  out,  the  streets  named 
in  various  nautical  terms,  and 
in  Nov.,  1914,  the  Tribune  ran 
an  ad: 

“Subscribe  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  secure  a  lot  in 


beautiful  Beachwood.  Greatest 
subscription  premium  ever  of¬ 
fered  by  a  newspaper.  Nothing 
equal  to  it  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  United  States. 
Act  at  once.  Secure  your  lot  in 
this  summer  paradise  now.” 

For  $19.60  and  an  18-month 
subscription  to  the  newspaper, 
readers  got  a  20  by  100  foot  lot. 
Four  lots  were  necessary  to 
build  a  home  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  sale  lasted  5  years. 

The  first  93  families  moved 
into  Beachwood  in  1915  and  a 
clubhouse,  a  pier,  a  bathhouse 
and  a  lodge  were  built  for  the 
grand  opening  on  Memorial  Day. 
The  first  families  includ^ 
teachers,  professional  men, 
actors  and  policemen,  all  Trib¬ 
une  readers. 

• 

Weekly  at  15c  a  Copy 
Has  Circulation  Gain 

Leesburg,  Va. 

One  year  after  raising  its 
copy  price  from  10c  to  15c  and 
its  annual  subscription  rate 
from  $4  to  $5,  the  weekly 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror  has  had 
a  gain  in  circulation  from  7,659 
to  7,991.  Publisher  Arthur  W. 
Arundel  attributes  some  of  it  to 
better  quality. 

The  170-year-old  paper  now  is 
printed  on  offset  presses,  each 
32-page  issue  costing  about  75c 
a  copy. 


Study  Shows 
PR  Gaining 
High  Status 

Public  relations  has  achieved 
top-level  management  status 
among  500  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions,  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  Grey  Public  Relations 
Inc. 

The  study  showed  that  corpo¬ 
rate  PR  budgets  have  doubled; 
salaries  and  responsibilities  have 
increased  substantially,  and  PR 
efforts  have  been  integrated 
with  marketing  goals  in  more 
than  80%  of  the  respondent 
corporations. 

Marketing  heads  to  whom  the 
survey  was  directed  strongly 
support  (nearly  90%)  this  inte¬ 
gration,  but  they  likewise  were 
of  a  mind  that  there  was  an 
urgent  need  for  better  liai¬ 
son,  communications  planning, 
understanding  and  education  to 
employ  PR  more  effectively  in 
marketing. 

“As  the  survey  indicates,” 
said  Warren  W.  Schwed,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Grey  PR,  “it’s  no  longer 
a  question  of  selling  PR  to  man¬ 
agement  but  of  demonstrating 
the  marketing  contributions  it 


can  make  and  developing  evalu¬ 
ation  techniques  that  are  mean¬ 
ingful  to  other  members  of  the 
management  group.” 

The  survey  revealed  the 
median  for  corporate  PR  expen¬ 
ditures  presently  runs  well  over 
the  $100,000  level  as  compared 
with  $50,000  in  1961.  Nearly 
44%  of  today’s  firms  spend  over 
$200,000,  and  among  billion- 
dollar  companies  the  rate  rises 
to  92%. 

Salaries  Increase 

Salaries  of  corporate  PR 
heads  also  have  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  with  55%  now  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  $20,000  an¬ 
nually  as  compared  with  37% 
in  1961.  As  with  budgets,  salary 
expenditures  parallelled  the  size 
of  the  corporations.  Among  the 
largest  companies,  the  PR  head 
earned  over  $20,000  in  97%  of 
the  firms. 

Almost  half  the  companies 
utilize  research  on  PR  effective¬ 
ness  and  29%  consider  sales 
results.  Seventy-seven  percent 
of  the  firms  still  rely  principally 
on  press  clippings  to  determine 
success  or  failure  of  an  effort. 
Younger  marketing  heads 
tended  to  be  more  satisfied  with 
the  adequacy  of  present  PR 
measurements  than  their  older 
counterparts. 


s  f  can  automate  your  entire  production  operation 


REEL  ROOM 


nized  throughout  the  U.S.  and  most  of  free-Europe 
as  a  major  supplier  of  materials  handling  equipment. 
The  fully  automated  newsprint  handling  concept 
(shown  above)  is  now  a  reality.  If  you're  about  to  make 
production  line  changes,  we  suggest  you  contact 
MAY-FRAN.  We  are  prepared  to  analyze  your  installa¬ 
tion  and  to  make  recommendations.  You,  of  course, 
will  be  under  no  obligation.  MAY-FRAN  Manufacturing 
Company,  1710  Clarkstone  Road,  Cleveland, Ohio  44122 
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The  Problem  of  Pollution 

...and  what  we’re  doing  about  it 


Let’s  face  the  facts.  Human  activi¬ 
ties  create  wastes  of  one  sort  or 
another.Our  homes  generate  fumes, 
garbage,  trash,  sewage.  Careless 
individuals  litter  the  landscape. 
The  more  homes  and  people,  the 
more  serious  the  problem. 

Although  each  one  of  us  adds 
to  the  problems  of  pollution  and 
conservation,  large  industrial  firms 
are  often  pointed  out  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  offenders.  Since  steelmaking  is 
big  business,  we  have  big  problems. 
Not  only  big,  but  more  complex 
than  you  can  possibly  imagine. 


Obviously,  no  one  wants  us  to 
shut  down  plants  or  mines  that  are 
causing  some  measure  of  pollution. 
What  they  want — what  we  want — 
is  to  find  practical,  effective  solu¬ 
tions,  solutions  we  can  afford  and 
still  stay  in  business. 

In  the  last  ten  years  we’ve  in¬ 
vested  nearly  $80  million  in  our 
war  on  environmental  pollution. 
We’ve  made  a  great  deal  of  prog¬ 
ress,  but  there’s  a  long  way  to  go. 
In  our  research  laboratories,  plants, 
and  mines  we  are  going  all  out  to 
improve  the  air,  water,  and  lands 
of  this  small  planet  we  call  Earth. 


USED— but  good  as  new! 


It  takes  about  25,000  gallons  of 
water  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  But 
this  water  isn’t  "used  up.”  We  sim¬ 
ply  borrow  it,  generally  from  a 
nearby  river,  lake,  or  well,  and 
usually  return  most  of  it  without 
impairing  its  quality— and  frequently 
in  better  condition  than  when  it 
entered  our  plant. 

For  example,  at  our  new  Burns 
Harbor  Plant,  in  northern  Indiana, 
we  borrow  water  from  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  After  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
the  water  goes  through  a  preliminary 
cleaning  process  at  the  point  of  use, 
then  enters  an  elaborate  treatment 
plant,  specifically  designed  for  the 
job  by  specialists  in  consultation 
with  the  State  Health  Department. 


Our  Smallest  Steelworkers 


They’re  bacteria,  magnified  al¬ 
most  2,000  times.  But  don’t  let 
their  size  fool  you;  they’re  doing 
an  important  job. 

TTie  coke-making  process  un¬ 
avoidably  results  in  waste  liquids 
that  are  loaded  with  phenols, 
chemicals  that  were  difficult  to 
dispose  of— until  we  put  these 
mighty  mites  to  work.  It  happens 
that  phenol  is  their  favorite 
"food.”  They  happily  convert 
99.9%  of  the  stuff  into  harm¬ 
less  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 

Our  pioneering  research  into 
biological  oxidation  is  just  one  of 
the  imaginative  approaches  we’re 
taking  to  preserve  and  improve 
our  environment. 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


We  turned  off  the  dust -collection  equipment  at  one  of  our 
new  basic  oxygen  furnaces  (left)  to  show  you  how  much  dirt¬ 
laden  smoke  is  not  permitted  to  pollute  the  air  in  our  plant 
communities.  In  normal  operation  (right),  this  equipment  re¬ 
moves  99-1-  per  cent  of  the  dust. 

Through  the  years,  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars, 
we  have  equipped  our  coke  ovens,  blast  furnaces,  and  sinter¬ 
ing  operations,  our  oxygen-enriched  open-hearth  furnaces,  our 
basic  oxygen  furnaces,  and  most  of  our  electric  furnaces  with 
apparatus  that  has  kept  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  dust  of 
steelmaking  from  escaping  into  the  air. 
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THE  PROBLEM 


THE  SOLUTION 


TODAY 


In  1962  we  closed  down  our  old  iron-ore  concentrator  near  Lebanon, 
Pa.  Soon  the  "tailings”  pond  dried  up,  leaving  a  300-acre  waste¬ 
land  of  powdered  rock  ...  no  soil  .  .  ,  not  a  trace  of  nitrogen  .  .  . 
highly  alkaline  (pH8.9).  Native  vegetation  couldn’t  take  hold. 
Dust  clouds  rose  when  high  winds  whipped  the  surface. 

We  assigned  our  chief  forester  to  the  job.  He  carefully  selected 
a  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  grasses,  including  nitrogen-fixing 
black  locust,  European  alder,  and  legumes.  His  men  hand-planted 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  tree  and  shrub  seedlings  and  cuttings, 
followed  by  ten  varieties  of  grass  seed  in  a  fertilized  paper-pulp 
mulch. 

Today  the  "wasteland”  is  a  forest  of  locust,  aspen,  birch, 
poplar,  spruce,  and  pine  .  .  .  alder,  coralberry,  privet,  and  honey¬ 
suckle.  It’s  thick  with  grasses.  Small  game  and  wild  fowl  abound. 

Lebanon  isn’t  unique.  It’s  just  one  of  many  locations  where 
we’re  converting  nuisances  and  eyesores  into  community  assets. 
This  is  typical  of  the  improvements  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
industry  when  it  assumes  full  responsibilities  as  a  good  corp>orate 
citizen  in  each  community. 


SURFACE 


CARBONATE  I!? 


SHALE 


UMESTONE 


SANDSTONE 


OOLONHTE  a 


SANDSTONE, 


Just  as  coastal  cities  and  industrial  plants  dispose  of  waste  mate¬ 
rials  at  sea,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  utilize  "oceans”  far  under¬ 
ground.  Typically,  these  "oceans”  are  geologic  formations  con¬ 
sisting  of  porous  sandstone  under  layers  of  dense  rock.  When 
liquid  wastes  are  pumped  down  through  deep  wells,  they  permeate 
the  vast  sandstone  deposits,  where  they  remain  harmlessly  sealed 
far  below  the  water  level. 

Based  on  thorough  geologic  studies,  and  with  the  approval  of 
public  officials,  we  are  developing  deep-well  disposal  systems  at 
several  of  our  plants  and  mines.  The  depths  vary;  one  is  more  than 
4,000  feet  deep. 

Experience  with  this  technique  indicates  that  it  will  be  used 
increasingly  by  many  industries  and  communities  in  the  years  to 
come.  Installation  of  deep-well  disposal  systems  at  our  own  facili¬ 
ties  will  proceed  after  fuU  approval  by  the  appropriate  public 
agencies. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Dr.  Starch  Measures 
Advertising’s  Worth 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


MEASURING  ADVERTISING  READ¬ 
ERSHIP  AND  RESULTS.  By  Daniel 
Starch.  McGraw-Hill.  270  patfcs. 
$8.95. 


Newspaper  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  and  .salesmen 
will  want  to  read  and  study  and 
profit  by  this  invaluable  distilla¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Daniel  Starch’s  40 
years’  research  and  experience 
in  the  measurement  of  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness. 

Dr.  Starch,  founder  and  chair¬ 
man,  Daniel  Starch  and  Staff, 
consultants  in  business  research, 
describes  the  recognition  method 
he  designed  (1922)  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  readership  of  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  inauguration 
(1932)  of  the  continuing  reader- 
ship  research  program.  He  pre¬ 
sents  evidence  substantiating 
the  validity  of  this  method  and 
the  various  conclusions  derived 
from  its  use. 

Reader  Variance 

Significant  findings  about  ad¬ 
vertising  deal  wdth  the  effect 
in  percentage  of  readership  of 
position,  color,  size,  shape,  copy 
length,  thickness  of  publication, 
repetition. 

For  example,  readership 
scores  on  half-page  advertise¬ 
ments  using  four  colors  are 
about  85  percent  higher  than 
scores  of  black-and-white  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  Starch  research  indicates 
that  advertisements  repeated  in 
different  issues  of  the  same  pub¬ 
lication  continue  to  hold  ap¬ 
proximately  to  the  level  of  read¬ 
ership  attained  at  the  first  in¬ 
sertion.  Readership  remains  at 
substantially  the  same  level 
through  at  least  six  insertions 
in  the  same  publication  separ¬ 
ated  by  a  month  or  more.  These 
findings  obviate  the  necessity  of 
preparing  additional  copy  and 
plates  and  make  possible  re¬ 
peated  use  of  strong  advertise¬ 
ments. 

32,000  .4ds 

An  analysis  of  32,000  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertisements 
showed  that  on  the  average 
advertisements  which  were 
slightly  taller  than  wide — a  ver¬ 
tical  rectangle — did  better  than 
those  that  were  tall  and  narrow 
or  wider  than  tall.  However, 
the  illustration  used  and  the 
creative  treatment  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  purpose  could  cause  a  gen¬ 
erally  low-ranking  short-wide 


shape  to  perform  very  well. 

It’s  obvious  that  such  studies 
and  their  findings  are  of  dollars- 
and-cents  value  to  newspapers 
in  advertising  preparation  and 
sales. 

In  his  “End-of-book  Reflec¬ 
tions,”  Dr.  Starch  urges  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  advertising  in  any  way 
to  adopt  true  professionalism  by 
realization  that  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  more  than  writing  ads, 
engaging  in  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  and  stimulating  late 
sales — they  are  engaged  in  serv¬ 
ing  society.  The  author  exhorts: 

“Whatever  you  are  doing,  do 
it  under  the  illumination  of  a 
glowing  ideal.  It  will  make  your 
work  more  challenging,  more 
fascinating,  and  more  signifi¬ 
cant.  Look  at  your  task  in  the 
wide  perspective  of  service  to 
society.  You  are  not  merely  do¬ 
ing  the  things  in  front  of  you  as 
part  of  the  day’s  task.  You  are 
helping  people  to  have  more  and 
better  things,  to  live  fuller  and 
better  lives.” 

Rrand  Sales 

That’s  the  ideal  the  author 
offers  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion.  Practical  results  are  that 
advertising  can  cause  brand 
awareness,  brand  preference, 
brand  purchase. 

Dr.  Starch  devised  (1944)  a 
method  for  measuring  the  sell¬ 
ing  effect  of  advertisements  and 
called  it  Net-Ad-Produced-Pur- 
chases  (Netapps),  which  he 
says  is  a  real  breakthrough  in 
attempting  to  solve  this  complex 
problem  and  opens  a  new  vista 
for  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  advertising  works 
and  what  it  produces  in  terms 
of  additional  sales  and  in  terms 
of  current  dollar  sales  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  advertising  costs. 

He  writes  that  the  outstand¬ 
ing  finding  is  that  about  15  per¬ 
cent  more  issue  readers  of  a 
publication  buy  a  brand  at  the 
time  there  is  an  advertisement 
(one  page)  in  an  issue  than 
when  there  is  not. 

Daniel  Starch  was  trained  in 
psychology  at  Momingside  Col¬ 
lege,  the  University  of  Iowa, 
and  Harv'ard  University.  The 
challenge  of  applying  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  and  research 
procedures  to  the  study  of  hu¬ 
man  behavior  in  business  opera¬ 
tions  led  him  into  research  in 
marketing  and  advertising.  Dr. 
Starch,  w'ho  taught  at  Harvard 


University  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  was  named  to  the 
Distribution  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Boston  in  1954. 

Vi'lial  It  Means 

Here  is  Starch’s  stark  and 
starchy  definition  of  advertis¬ 
ing: 

“Advertising  is  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  paid  form  of 
mass  communication  designed  to 
influence  people  to  favor  a  prod¬ 
uct  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
buy  it.  In  other  words,  adver¬ 
tising  is  mass  selling. 

“The  chief  problems  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  form  of  paid  mass 
communication  center  around 
two  points,  the  message  and  the 
medium  that  carries  the  mes¬ 
sage.  The  chief  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  message  are  what  to 
say  and  how  to  say  it.  The  chief 
problems  concerning  the  me¬ 
dium  are  where  to  say  it  and 
how’  often.” 

Statistical  tables  illustrate 
the  book  and  offer  irrefutable 
proof  of  advertising’s  dollar 
w’orth  to  both  adverti.sers  and 
consumers.  The  work  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  text  that  at  once  aids  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  newspaper  as 
a  market-reaching  and  market¬ 
selling  medium. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Si  Burick,  sports  editor, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  a 
paper  he  has  served  for  more 
than  37  years,  was  chosen  by 
Walter  Alston,  Dodgers  baseball 
team,  to  help  write  his  autobio¬ 
graphy,  “Alston  and  the  Dodg¬ 
ers”  (Doubleday.  Illustrated. 
190  pages.  $4.50). 

Faith  McNulty,  a  former  New 
y'ork  Daily  News,  Life  and  New 
Yorker  reporter  and  widow  of 
John  McNulty,  who  was  a  New’ 
Yorker  writer,  is  the  author  of 
“The  Whooping  Crane:  The 
Bird  That  Defies  Extinction” 
(Dutton).  It’s  the  third  winner 
of  the  $7,500  Dutton  Animal 
Book  Aw’ard. 

Invaluable  to  newspaper  li¬ 
braries  as  a  reference  work  is 
the  one-volume  encyclopaedia  of 
all  nations,  “The  Statesman’s 
Year-Book  1966-67”  (Edited  by 
S.  H.  Steinberg,  Ph.  D.  St.  Mar¬ 
tins’s  Pre.ss,  175  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  10010.  1,732  pages. 

$12.50). 

Gordon  Gordon,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  l>aUy  Citizen  and  later 
a  Hearst  roving  correspondent, 
and  his  wife,  Mildred,  who  was 
with  United  Press  International 
and  editor  of  Arizona  magazine. 


now’  w’rite  books  under  the  name 
of  The  Gordons,  and  live  in  En- 
cino,  Calif.  Their  new’  hilltop 
home  has  a  plaque  that  reads: 
“This  home  w’as  bought  and  en- 
dow’ed  by  a  cat.”  Their  novel 
“Undercover  Cat”  sold  more 
than  a  million  copies  and  be¬ 
came  a  Disney  movie,  “That 
Dam  Cat.”  The  authors  now 
have  w’ritten  a  sequel,  “Under¬ 
cover  Cat  Prow’ls  Again,”  which 
Doubleday  will  publish  Sept.  23. 

Anthony  Harrigan,  associate 
editor.  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier,  and  an  authority 
on  African  affairs,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “One  Against  The  Mob: 
Rhodesia’s  Ordeal  of  Independ¬ 
ence”  (Crestwood  Books,  P.O. 
Box  2096,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 
Illustrated  with  50  photos 
$2.35). 

Welles  Hagen,  NBC  corres¬ 
pondent  and  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  the  author 
of  “The  Muted  Revolution; 
East  Germany’s  Challenge  to 
Russia  and  the  West”  (Knopf. 
Sept.  19). 

Roy  Z.  Kemp,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina  who  now  lives 
in  Baltimore,  w’ho  contributes 
features  to  North  Carolina 
newspapers  about  the  state’s 
w’riters  and  who  formerly  con¬ 
tributed  book  reviews  to  the 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News, 
has  written  a  new  book  of  in¬ 
spirational  poetry,  “Shining 
Towers  of  Faith”  (Johnson 
Publishing  Co.,  Murfreesboro, 
N.  C.  83  pages.  $2.50).  Mr. 
Kemp’s  third  book  later  in  the 
fall  will  be  made  up  of  devo¬ 
tional  articles  and  inspirational 
poetry.  It  is  “Measure  For 
Living”  (C.  R.  Gib.son  Co.,  Nor- 
w’alk.  Conn.).  Incidentally,  the 
Johnson  company  is  headed  by 
F.  Roy  Johnson,  a  former  North 
Carolina  newspaperman. 

Tested  methods  of  w’riting  a 
selling  ad  are  provided  in 
“Making  Ads  Pay,”  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957  and  now  available 
for  the  first  time  in  paperback 
(Dover  Publications,  180  Var- 
ick  St.,  New  York  10014.  248 
pages.  $1.75).  This  popular  ad 
advice  book  is  by  John  Caples, 
vicepresident.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  and  member 
of  the  guiding  faculty.  Famous 
Writers  School,  Westport,  Conn. 

A  booklet,  “Some  Challenges 
For  Advertising,”  is  available. 
It  may  be  ordered  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Advertising,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Uibana,  Ill. 
61801  for  $3.  The  64-page 
booklet  is  No.  2  of  Vol.  1  of 
“Occasional  Papers  In  Adver¬ 
tising,”  issued  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Advertising. 
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who  sells  the  lion’s  share 
of  news  web  offset  inks? 


The  answer  is  easy.  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation.  Why?  Because  U.S.  has  a  special 
way  with  web  offset.  A  particular  way  of  making  inks  that  will  work  specially  for  your  press 
and  your  stock.  Black  or  color,  non-heatset  or  heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial 
plant,  U.S.  web  offset  Inks  perform  best.  If  you  are  not  already  using  U.S.  inks,  write  or  call 
for  a  sample  kit  designed  for  your  press  and  paper  stock.  Run  it  and  see  for  yourself  why 
U.S.  gets  the  lion’s  share  In  the  field. 


343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C, 
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CBS  Newsmen  Gel 
New  Assi^iments 

Nine  new  assignments  in¬ 
volving  CBS  News  reporters  on 
four  continents  were  announced 
by  Gordon  Manning,  Director 
of  New's. 

The  assignments  are: 

Harry  Reasoner,  White  House 
Correspondent,  to  New'  York 
for  new'  duties  on  documentaries. 
He  continues  his  “Sunday” 
new's  broadca.sts. 

Dan  Rather,  from  VietNam 
to  the  W'hite  House.  He  held  the 
White  House  post  before  moving 
to  London  tw'o  years  ago. 

Peter  Kalischer,  Far  East,  to 
Paris. 

Bernard  Kalb,  Paris  to  Hong 
Kong. 

Hughes  Rudd,  Moscow'  to 
Bonn. 

Robert  Schakne,  from  Latin 
America  to  New'  York. 

Bert  Quint,  Latin  America 
correspondent  with  headquarters 
in  Mexico  City. 

George  Syvertsen,  w'ho  joined 
CBS  News  in  January  after 
w'orking  for  AP  in  Moscow'  and 
W’arsaw',  goes  to  Moscow'. 

Ike  Pappas  is  reassigned  from 
New'  York  to  South  VietNam. 

• 

John  G.  Rogers,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — associate  editor  of 
Parade  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Erle  Henderson — from  com¬ 
posing  room  at  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  to  foreman  of 
the  composing  room  at  the  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

«  *  * 

George  L.  Garrigi'es,  a  for¬ 
mer  Lou  Angeles  Times  reporter 
at  City  Hall — named  informa¬ 
tion  officer  in  the  San  Francisco 
headquarters  of  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Standards,  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions. 


Edward  F.  Powers — to  Deep 
River  (Conn.)  New  Era  and 
East  Hampton -Colchester 
(Conn.)  News-Citizen,  both 
w'eeklies,  as  managing  editor, 
succeeding  David  B.  Howard. 

«  *  * 

Frances  D’Angelo — to  news 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
follow’ing  graduation  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Connecticut  State  College. 
Britt  Hu.me — to  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor,  Times.  Doris  Cireav — re¬ 
ligion  editor.  Robert  Dowling — 
to  suburban  staff. 

♦  »  * 

Herb  Michelson — to  WAKR- 
tv-radio,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  public 
affairs  director,  from  drama- 
movie  critic,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Doris  Wiley — to  radio  dis¬ 
patcher,  Ohio  State  Highw'ay 
Patrol,  fioni  librarian,  Medina 
Gazette-Leader  Post;  Her  son, 
Mel  Wiley — to  deputy  sheriff, 
Medina,  Ohio,  from  police  re¬ 
porter,  Gazette-Leader  Post. 

*  *  * 

Richard  D.  Hendrickson — 
from  AP  Buffalo,  to  the  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  H.  Dobisky,  formerly 
with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  and  Ogdensburg  Radio 
WSLB — from  AP,  Buffalo,  to 
the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Don  Powers — from  sports- 
w'riter,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier,  to  sports  publicity  director, 
Wisconsin  State  University, 
Whitew'ater. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Weber,  former  city  hall 
reporter  on  tre  Duncan  (Okla.) 
Banner  and  wire  editor  of  the 
Lawton  (Okla.)  Morning  Press, 
has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Halliburton  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  firm’s  Duncan  gen¬ 
eral  offices.  He  will  edit  the 
company’s  publication  for  em¬ 
ployes,  The  Cementer. 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  COMMONIST  CHINA 

A  first  edition,  English  language  reference 
book  containing  the  biographies  of  1,200  lead¬ 
ing  ijersonages  in  Communist  China. 

An  indispensable  book  for  reporting  and  un¬ 
derstanding  current  political  events  in  China. 

760  pages,  USS15.00  (sea  mail) 
US$23.4.5  (air  mail) 

Please  order  from  the  publisher 

UNION  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

No.  9  College  Road,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 
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news-people 


BATPARTY  in  Hollywood  finds  Adam  (Batman)  West  showing  off 
the  batmobile  to  Ledger  Syndicate's  president,  John  W.  Higgins, 
and  three  carrier  salesmen  from  the  Detroit  News  who  won  a  trip 
to  California  in  a  circulation  promotion  contest. 
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Farsoii  Will  Coiiduel 
Newseasting  Courses 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Robert  H.  Farson,  former 
NBC  newsman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

At  Penn  State,  Farson  will 
divide  his  time  between  teaching 
television  and  news  broadcasting 
courses  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  producing  and  directing 
a  twice-weekly  news  and  current 
events  program,  “In  The  News,” 
for  W’PSX-TV,  the  University 
educational  television  station. 

Farson  comes  to  Penn  State 
from  the  staff  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  w'here 
he  w'as  assigned  to  the  radio  and 
television  news  department.  He 
was  producer  of  the  Morgan 
Beatty  News  of  the  World  pro¬ 
gram,  and  The  NBC  World 
News  Roundup. 

• 

Graphic  Arts  Leader 
Award  Goes  to  Dively 

Chicago 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
has  been  selected  as  the  1966 
“Graphic  Arts  Man  of  the  Year” 
in  recognition  of  his  service  to 
management  development  and 
higher  education  in  the  printing 
industry. 

He  w'ill  be  presented  the  A.  F. 
Lewis  Memorial  Award  for  Man 
of  the  Year  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
at  the  80th  annual  convention  of 
Printing  Industries  of  America 
Inc.,  in  San  Francisco,  Sept.  19- 
23. 

The  award  was  originated  in 
1950  by  the  publishers  of 
Graphic  Arts  Monthly  magazine. 


Hea<ls  Press  Club 

Atlantic  City,  N.  j, 

Frank  J.  Pendergast,  political 
reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  was  nominated  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Club  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  to  succeed  Robert 
Weems,  WOND  announcer.  He 
W'ill  take  office  at  the  October 
meeting.  Louis  Greenlierg,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press,  now  an  insurance 
executive,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident ;  Paul  Zumbo,  New 
Jersey  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  second 
vicepresident;  Joseph  W. 
Walker,  day  city  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Press,  secretary; 
and  Adrian  Phillips,  a  former 
sports  w'riter  for  the  Press, 
treasurer. 

• 

Staff  Additions 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Recent  additions  to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
include:  George  Maclaren,  from 
Anaheim.  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  to 
news  desk;  Ed  Mullen,  formerly 
with  Huntington  Park  (Calif.) 
Daily  Signal,  back  to  Register; 
Jay  Rosenberg,  formerly  in 
radio  script  w'riting;  John  Lu¬ 
cero,  returned  to  Register  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  reporting;  Jim 
Bailey,  summer  reporter  from 
San  Jose  State  College  Daily 
Spartan;  Peggy  Dailey,  to  desk 
from  La  Habra  (Calif.)  Star 
news  desk ;  Dean  Fairchild,  from 
Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier, 
to  education  writer;  Glen  Hat¬ 
field,  from  Los  Angeles  City 
News  Service;  Harry  Anderson, 
to  women’s  photographer  from 
Santa  Barbara  Brooks  Institute, 
and  Mike  Raphael,  .shifting 
from  society  photographer  to 
new's  side  photo. 
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in  the  news 


Chafin  Wallace,  assistant 
director  of  the  Copley  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  San  Diego, 
and  formerly  executive  news 
editor — assigned  to  the  Torrence 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
as  news  editor;  James  M.  Box, 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  to  city  editor  at 
Torrance. 

*  «  * 

Ed  Barnl'M,  formerly  with 
the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Desert  News  and  Marine  Corps 
PIO  officer — feature  editor  of 
Seal  Beach  (Calif.)  Leisure 

World  Neu's. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mike  De  Cal,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Culver  City 
(Calif.)  Daily  Stan--News — to 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Clemente  (Calif.)  Sun-Post. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hawn,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News — resigned  to  enter 
television  writing  in  Hollywood. 

*  *  * 

Herb  Phillips,  after  tw’o 
months  in  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune's  Ocala  bureau — pro¬ 

moted  to  main  editorial  staff. 
Al  Lee,  staff  writer  on  the 
Ocala  Star-Banner,  replaces 
Phillips. 

*  *  * 

Hank  Hoffman — from  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner  editorial 
staff  to  Jennings  (La.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Thom  Wilkinson — from  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner  to 
head  of  a  combined  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une-Cocoa  Today  bureau  at 
Orlando. 

«  *  * 

Jerry  Moulder,  photographer 
from  Pascagoida  (Miss.)  Chron¬ 
icle  to  Jacksonville  Florida 
Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Phil  Corner — to  Detroit 
News  reporter,  from  Shiefman 
&  Associates,  public  relations 
firm. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carl  M.  Goldstein,  a  former 
copy  editor  for  the  Seattle 
Times,  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
New  York  Times — now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  news  for  Nucle¬ 
onics  and  Nucleonics  Week,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  publications. 

*  *  • 

Richard  T.  Ennis — to  wire 
editor,  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free 
Press,  from  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Press. 

*  ♦  * 

R.  H.  Moscarella,  Winnipeg 
Tribune  —  new  president  of 
Western  Daily  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association, 
Canada. 


Wilson  C.  McGee,  editorial 
director  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star — an  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  public  service  by  the 
Annual  Awards  Society. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Ventura,  formerly  food 
editor.  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun — opened  a  shop. 
Kitchen  Parlor,  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  where  she’ll  give  cooking 
lessons  and  sell  kitchen  acces- 


Robert  V.  Whitney,  a  former 
director  of  news  programs  for 
WSYR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — now 
general  manager  of  KYW,  the 
Group  W  all-news  station  in 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Donald  W.  Miller,  formerly 
w’ith  New  York  State  news¬ 
papers  and  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Thnes — to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska  as  head  of  the 
department  of  news  service  and 
publications. 

«  ♦  * 

Charles  Holmes — from  re¬ 
porter  to  editorial  writer,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

«  ♦  * 

Linda  Di'DLEy — to  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune  staff,  from  El 
Centro  (Calif.)  Imperial  Valley 
Post-Press. 

*  *  * 

Lynne  Enders  Glaser — to 
food  editor,  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune,  from  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

«  *  « 

Charles  R.  Nazarian,  news 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  and  former  make¬ 
up  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News — resigned 
to  be  news  editor  of  the  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.)  News. 

«  «  ♦ 

ITU  Honors  Pulliam 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Union 
Printers  Home  Association,  it 
was  announced  by  Dowell  E. 
Patterson,  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Printers  Home  here. 
Pulliam  replaces  the  late  Sen. 
Olin  D.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  on  the  board. 

• 

Named  to  Be  Envoy 

Washington 

President  Johnson  has  nomi¬ 
nated  John  S.  Hayes,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post-News- 
week  stations  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  to 
be  ambassador  to  Switzerland. 
The  appointment  is  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 


Bill  Weart,  veteran  of  the 
New  York  Times  Philadelphia 
Bureau,  has  retired. 

*  «  * 

Morley  Cassidy,  who  recently 
retired  as  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  editorial  page, 
is  now  writing  a  labor  affairs 
column  for  the  page. 

*  «  * 

Richard  Siegel,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  criminal  courts  re¬ 
porter,  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  Montgomery  County  Con¬ 

gressman  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
in  Washington. 

«  «  « 

Stanley  Lesher — to  general 
manager.  Walnut  Creek  (Cal.) 
Contra  Costa  Times. 

m  *  * 

Lloyd  Mathews,  Bill  Hef- 
FERNAN,  Dick  Williams — left 
news  staff  of  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Times;  Mathews  to 
Houston  Chroniele,  Heffernan 
to  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News,  Williams  to  return  to 

college. 

*  *  * 

Kuettner  Receives 
Study  Fellowship 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Al  Kuettner,  staff  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of 
United  Press  International,  has 
been  awarded  a  Mark  Ethridge 
Fellowship  for  study  at  Emory 
University,  The  award  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Winfred  L.  God¬ 
win,  director  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board, 
w'hich  is  operating  the  Project 
for  Continuing  Education  of 
Southern  Journalists  under  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  Previously,  fellowships  had 
been  awarded  to  eight  other 
newspapermen  for  study  during 
1966-67, 

Kuettner  will  study  human  re¬ 
lations  while  at  Emory.  Since 
1953  his  major  assignment  for 
UPI  has  been  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  South. 
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John  A.  Tucker 

Newspapers  Appoint 
Sales  Vicepresident 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
The  appointment  of  John  A. 
Tucker  as  vicepresident  for 
sales  has  been  announced  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Florida  Publishing  Company. 

Tucker,  who  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  business  development, 
takes  over  his  new  post  Sept.  1. 

Tucker  was  formerly  a  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 


VOUR 

NCUl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AYAIN 

CHAS.T.  AVAIN.  INC. 
Sngineers 

441  StUAVT  STHfT.  ROSTQN.  MASS  ttllt.  TEl.  (tl7)  IV  SfOO 
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PAGE  OF  THE  ^  EEK 

Picture 
Package 
Pays  Off 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

The  editor  who  lays  out  the 
Sunday  sports  pages  for  the 
next  few  months  earns  his 
money.  With  football  and  base¬ 
ball  overlapping — and  maybe  a 
track  meet  or  two  thrown  in — 
his  problem  becomes  one  of  get¬ 
ting  through  a  smorgasbord  line 
without  outgrowing  your  waist¬ 
band. 

Too  many  such  pages  look  like 
a  layercake,  tier  after  tier  of 
heads  wdth  many  running  with¬ 
out  body  type.  But  here,  from 
the  Arizona  Republic  at 
Phoenix,  Jerry  Eaton,  sports  ed, 
has  done  exactly  the  opposite. 
He’s  played  up  one  game  for 
practically  the  whole  section 
(break,  split,  Z  or  whatever  you 
may  call  it  in  your  shop)  page. 
The  only  other  copy  is  less  than 
4  inches  of  scores. 

The  result  is  powerful. 

And  there  is  no  loss  of  reader- 
ship.  The  avid  sports  fan  surely 
won’t  object  to  flipping  a  page 
for  that  news  which  didn’t  make 
it  “on  the  cover’’. 

The  section  logo  is  simple  but 
effective.  It  immediately  identi¬ 
fies  the  new’spaper.  That’s  im¬ 
portant  on  a  multi-section  edi¬ 
tion  because  the  whole  package 
becomes  x  number  of  individual 
newspapers  about  18  seconds 
after  it  hits  the  living  room. 

The  kicker  would  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  flush  left.  Centered 
kickers  are  not  functional.  As 
the  eye  enters  the  area  right 
under  the  nameplate,  it  tends  to 
be  drawn  to  the  more  potent 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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“optical  magnet”,  the  main  head. 
Having  read  that  line,  the  eye 
resists  going  into  “reverse  gear” 
to  read  the  kicker. 

But,  if  the  kicker  is  flush  left 
and  the  main  head  indented 
generously  ( 1  pica  per  column 
is  good)  the  eye  is  grabbed  by 
the  kicker,  then  moves  in  a 
normal  reading  path  into  the 
main  head. 

The  kicker  ought  to  be  under¬ 
scored  more  heavily  to  give  it 
the  needed  optical  weight.  And 
it  ought  to  be  short,  ideally  no 
longer  than  one-third  the  total 
head  width. 

The  jim-dash  between  the  ban¬ 
ner  and  readout  is  non-function¬ 
al.  Why  put  a  barrier — however 
slight — in  the  path  we  want  the 
eye  to  traverse  smoothly  and 
swiftly? 

The  pictures  are  fine.  Much 
of  their  impact  comes  from  their 
dramatic  7-column  size.  And  I 
applaud  Brother  E.  and  picture 
editor  Ed  Meier  for  resisting 
the  current  fad  of  circling  every 
football  in  sight.  To  circle  an 
obvious  element  in  a  pic  is  an 
insult  to  the  reader’s  intelli¬ 
gence. 

The  top  picture  is  about  43 
picas  deep,  the  lower  one,  49. 
This  is  a  little  too  close.  Ideally, 
the  bigger  picture  should 
25%  greater  than  the  other  one 
in  a  2-pic  combo.  When  more 
than  two  photos  are  used,  the 
largest  should  be  50%  larger  in 


area  than  the  next  one. 

But  the  point  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  makes  so  well  here  is  that 
you  don’t  need  a  head  on  every 
.story  on  the  budget  on  the  front 
page. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  One  98-yard  runback  is 
worth,  two  dozen  2-yard  line 
bucks  ...  on  a  sports  page  as 
on  a  sports  field. 


News  Pair  Develops 
Book  About  Spans 

San  Francisco 
Lawrence  L.  Wade,  former 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Clay,  Chronicle  and  ad  agency 
artist,  have  combined  forces  to 
produce  a  book.  Bridges  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  (Falcon  Pub¬ 
lishers,  San  Francisco,  $1.95.) 

The  study  includes  “the  sur- 
pri.se  bridge”  guarding  the 
Golden  Gate  as  well  as  the  Gate 
and  Bay  bridges.  Both  author 
and  illustrator  believe  that  the 
view's  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
its  bridges  do  much  to  draw 
tourists  to  San  Francisco. 

Wade,  now  vicepresident  for 
development.  Pacific  School  of 
Religion,  is  a  part-time  consult¬ 
ant  to  publishers  as  well  as 
author.  McClay  is  a  native  San 
Franciscan  who  developed  his 
painting  innovations  in  Paris, 
Rome  and  Madrid. 
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Radio  Liberty  Produces 
‘Moscow  Free  News’ 

If  Soviet  reporters  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  turn  out  a  non-Kremlin 
controlled  newspaper  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  what  would  it  look 
like? 

Radio  Liberty,  the  privately 
supported  U.S.  network  which 
broadcasts  uncensored  news  and 
information  to  Soviet  listeners, 
24  hours  each  day,  from  power¬ 
ful  stations  in  Germany,  Spain 
and  Taiwan,  enables  Soviet  citi¬ 
zens  to  hear  viewpoints  different 
from  those  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment. 

To  illustrate  to  Americans 
w'hat  the  Russian  listener  hears 
over  Radio  Liberty,  the  organi¬ 
zation  recently  published  a 
single  edition  of  the  Moscow 
Free  News,  based  on  one  day’s 
actual  output  of  free  news  as 
it  would  appear  in  a  Moscow 
newspaper. 

The  new’spaper  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  12,000  words  and  is 
presented  in  both  the  style  and 
typeface  that  Soviet  editors 
would  normally  use.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  being  distributed  to 
Soviet  scholars  and  colleges  that 
offer  Soviet  Study  courses. 

Radio  Liberty’s  staff  includes 
some  200  ex-Soviet  citizens  who 
have  sought  freedom.  “They  are 
the  ones  who  report  the  truth 
back  to  their  countrymen  in 
their  own  language,”  notes  a 
spokesman  for  the  organization. 
• 

Assets  Yield  $44.14 
For  Former  Employes 

Vancotiver,  B.  C. 

Former  employes  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Vancouver  Times  have 
received  checks  for  outstanding 
wages,  but  there  is  a  fixed  limit 
of  $44.14. 

Publication  of  the  Times 
ended  Aug.  6,  1965,  11  months 
and  a  day  from  the  first  edition. 
More  than  250  employes  were 
owed  amounts  ranging  from  a 
few  dollars  to  more  than  $1,000. 

Ian  H.  Bell,  official  receiver, 
reported  he  was  unable  to  get 
any  offer  for  the  Times  Building, 
up  for  sale  at  $450,000,  and  it 
has  therefore  reverted  to  the 
mortgage  holders. 

Total  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  assets  was  $8,095,  equal  to 
17.78%  of  wages  owed. 


15c  on  Saturday 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Price  of  the  Saturday  editions 
of  the  Vancouver  Province  will 
now  be  15  cents.  This  will  not 
affect  the  regular  subscription 
rate.  It  applies  to  single  copy 
sales  and  to  subscribers  re¬ 
ceiving  home  delivery  of  Satu^ 
day  editions  only. 
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Thoughts  While  Reading 

Take  another  tour  with  us  through  newspapers  picked  at 
random : 

In  the  Toledo  Blade  you  have  to  look  hard  to  find  the  syndi¬ 
cate  credit  lines  in  the  comics  panels,  because  they  aren’t 
there  in  most  cases.  The  fine  print  is  routed  off  the  stereos, 
leaving  a  white  hole  here  and  there. 

Except  for  the  display  of  pictures  on  Page  One,  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  resembles  its  “sister”  paper — the  New  York 
Times — but  New  York  Times  News  Service  copy  is  used  spar¬ 
ingly. 

Maybe  the  circulation  gains  being  scored  by  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  can  be  attributed  to  its  .sharp  look.  Headlines  set  in 
strong,  boldface  type  are  eye-openers  for  morning  readers. 

On  the  women’s  pages,  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  has  a 
feature  that  touches  the  hearts  of  everyone  in  the  family. 
It’s  a  collection  of  1-col.  cuts  of  birthday  boys  and  girls 
(mostly  in  the  one-year  and  two-year  classes).  Captions 
name  their  parents,  brothers  and/or  sisters,  and  the  grand¬ 
parents.  A  companion  feature  called  “They’ve  Been  Named” 
reports  on  newborn  residents. 

We  have  never  seen  a  fire  picture  so  true  to  the  real  thing 
as  the  one  published  in  the  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  on 
Friday,  August  12.  The  full-color  shot  showed  firemen  bat¬ 
tling  a  brush  blaze  the  day  before  and  the  flames  all  but 
crackled  on  the  newsprint.  FYI:  This  is  an  offset-printed 
newspaper.  Jim  Squires,  who  made  the  fire  photo,  also  got 
credit  for  a  page  one  beauty — four  children  in  colorful 
Japanese  costumes. 

Getting  away  from  the  trite  promotion  of  carrier  boys,  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  presented  a  full-page  feature  telling 
what’s  happened  in  the  lives  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  its  “Little 
Merchants”  of  previous  years.  Illustrations  showed  a  few  of 
the  ones  who  have  gone  on  to  successful  business  careers  and 
a  few  of  the  present-day  carriers  in  a  variety  of  “at  work” 
poses.  Bobbie  Conlan,  who  wrote  the  story,  is  a  Star-Bulletin 
staffer;  she  was  “Miss  Hawaii”  last  year. 

Does  anyone  read  the  subheads  that  a  copy  reader  so  la¬ 
boriously  drops  into  a  column  of  text?  Occasionally  you  spot 
a  surprising  one,  such  as  “Chew  Chew  to  Albany”  in  a  po¬ 
litical  story  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  preceded  a  paragraph 
that  described  how  a  pretty  girl  handed  out  sticks  of  gum  at 
a  news  conference  called  by  Frank  O’Connor,  who  hopes  to  be 
the  Democrats’  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York.  On 
the  wrappers  was  the  legend,  “On  to  Albany  with  Frank 
O’Connor.” 

Adapting  the  signoff  technique  of  electronics  journalism, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  places  the  credit  for  news  items 
at  the  bottom  of  each  story  instead  of  at  the  top  (except  on 
Page  One).  The  place  line  is  .set  in  boldface  type,  flush  left, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  item.  At  the  end  comes  the  signature 
(United  Press,  Associated  Press,  Reuters,  Our  Correspon¬ 
dent,  etc.)  set  in  bold  italics. 

Many  editorial  cartoonists  merely  adorn  an  editorial  view¬ 
point.  If  you  don’t  read  the  editorial  you  have  no  idea  what 
the  cartoonist  is  trying  to  say.  A  glance  through  the  Arizona 
Republic  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  the  “new  school” 
cartoonists  (Fischetti,  Oliphant,  Conrad  et  al)  achieve  a 
poignant  effect  with  broad-and-shallow  drawings  and  hand- 
lettered  captions. 

Because  captions  are  set  about  a  column  narrower  than  the 
cut  and  centered  in  white  space,  the  newspicture  page  in  the 
Seattle  Times  avoids  the  crowded  look  that  characterizes  so 
many  “picture  pages”  that  are  nothing  more  than  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  unrelated  illustrations.  Some  editors  prefer 
“theme”  pages,  but  they  can  be  boring  exercises  in  photo¬ 
journalism.  .  .  .  J.H.W. 
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Letterpress 
and  Stereo 
Obsolete? 

by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  President 


Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach,  Calif 


our  opinion . . . 

when  stereotyping  becomes  obsolete,  we  at  Sta-Hi  pro¬ 
pose  to  introduce  the  better  system!  Ambitious?  . .  .Yes, 
but  this  is  the  proposition  to  which  Sta-Hi  has  been 
dedicated  for  some  time.  So  far  no  one  has  been  able 
to  build  the  better  “mouse  trap.”  ( Lots  of  talk,  but  where 
are  the  results? )  Most  efforts  to  date  have  overlooked  the 
true  virtues  of  stereotyping  and  letterpress  as  they  now 
exist . . .  fast,  economical,  good  quality.  Any  new  system 
must  meet  the  tests  of  speed  and  economy,  while  sig¬ 
nificantly  improving  quality. 

*  *  ♦ 

letterpress  best. . . 

Letterpress  has  proven  its  dependability,  speed  and 
economy  in  daily  newspaper  production  over  many 
years.  Would  it  not  be  foolhardy  to  abandon  a  proven 
process  for  a  supposed  panacea  that  has  yet  to  “earn  its 
spurs”?  The  means  for  improved  quality  must  and  will 
be  found,  but  not  necessarily  by  abandoning  what  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us.  Let  us  continue  to  build  on  what 
we  have  and  what  has  served  us  so  well.  We  feel  that  in 
this  direction  may  well  lie  the  ultimate  answer  we  are 
all  seeking. 

♦  *  * 

just  around  the  corner. . . 

In  this  vein,  you  know  that  in  recent  years  Sta-Hi  has 
introduced  many  innovations  to  improve  newspaper 
production.  The  Metro  Stack/Master,  Program  Control 
Systems,  Sensor-Matic  Former  and  Multiplex  Router  are 
the  latest  in  a  long  line.  Just  around  the  corner  are  further 
developments  coming  from  Sta-Hi,  which  we  feel 
strongly  will  keep  letterpress  very  much  in  the  running 
as  the  best  overall  answer  to  the  newspaper  manufac¬ 
turing  problems.  Call  your  nearest  Sta-Hi  Regional  Man¬ 
ager,  he  talks  your  language ....  because  he  has  been  on 
the  firing  line,  too,  finding  practical  answers  to  daily 
newspaper  production  problems. 

STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 

Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 
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AP’s  Eddie  Adams  Looks  Back  on  a  War 


“I  pro  through  life  walking 
around,  squinting  my  eyes,  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  if  there  are  any 
pictures  out  there  in  front  of 
me.” 

This  is  Eddie  Adams’  own 
description  of  himself. 

Some  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
.Associated  Press  see  him  differ¬ 
ently: 

“He’s  rather  gruff,  but  very 
gentle  when  you  know  him,” 
pondered  one. 

“He’s  either  in  a  state  of  ex¬ 
alted  euphoria  or  he’s  surly  and 
disagreeable  .  .  .  depending  on 
the  kind  of  picture  he  last  made 
and  until  he  gets  another  as¬ 
signment,”  commented  a  fellow 
photographer. 

“He’s  versatile  and  extremely 
sensitive,”  remarked  one  of  his 
editors. 

Adams  couldn’t  argue  with 
them,  saying,  “Actually  they’re 
all  right,  and  I  guess  that’s  what 
makes  me  the  photographer  I 
am.”  During  15  months  in  Viet 
\am  for  the  AP  he  proved  his 
versatility  and  sensitivity  to 
millions.  His  work,  as  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  .AP,  has 
l>een  published  in  thousands  of 
newspapers  around  the  world. 

‘Everjtbing  Is  Dramatic' 

"The  trouble  with  Viet  Nam 
is  that  you  really  don’t  have  to 
l>e  versatile,”  Eddie  said.  Every¬ 
thing  is  dramatic  and  violent. 
One  fellow  in  Saigon  called  it 
‘The  Land  of  Instant  Success.’ 
In  a  way  it’s  true.  Here  at  home 
it  takes  a  definite  amount  of 
talent,  awareness,  and  feeling  to 
make  it  good,  to  tell  the  story. 

“Telling  a  storj'  means  cap¬ 
turing  joy,  love,  terror,  agony, 
fear  and  hope  ...  all  those  emo¬ 
tions  w’hich  £-xpress  the  feeling 
of  the  people  in  the  news.  It  can 
be  compassion  for  a  wounded 
Vietnamese  child  or  excitement 
for  a  tremendous  catch  on  the 
football  field.  But  it  must  create 
emotion  .  .  .  otherwise  the  pho¬ 
tographer  has  failed  in  his 
a.ssignment  to  tell  the  story. 

“In  Viet  Nam  the  ingredients 
that  go  into  making  a  good 
photographer  have  all  exploded 
to  the  surface.  But  for  a  hand¬ 
shake,  an  airport  arrival,  or  a 
Fifth  Avenue  parade  it  takes 
real  ability  to  find  the  true  ele¬ 
ments  ...  to  transmit  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  people  you  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  about.  Because 
only  then  is  the  story  being  fully 
told. 

“In  Viet  Nam  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  stiffer  than  on  any  other 
assignments.  To  make  an  excep- 
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ADAMS— Bath  towels  strategically  hung,  shower 
clogs,  rifles  and  sidearms  is  the  uniform  of  the  hour 
for  these  U.S.  Marines  returning  to  their  positions 


near  Chu  Lai  in  Viet  Nam  recently  after  talcing  a 
shower  nearby.  Snipers  have  been  taking  pot  shots 
at  the  showering  marines,  thus  the  weapons. 


tional  photo  there,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  has  to  1)6  very  talented  and 
very  lucky.” 

Without  cease,  Adams’  pic¬ 
tures  reflected  his  talent  and 
luck,  catching  the  pain  and  fear 
of  the  civilians,  the  determina¬ 
tion,  courage  of  the  soldiers,  the 
.strange  kind  of  intimacy,  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  express,  yet  so  vivid  in 
war.  Within  nine  months  his 
work  from  the  battlefield  had 
won  him  one  international  photo 
award,  two  national  awards, 
and  three  New  York  prizes. 

“He’s  at  home  in  combat  as 
he  is  photographing  kids  at  a 
halloween  party,”  noted  one  of 
his  .superiors  at  the  AP.  “His 
photographs  show  a  great  feel¬ 
ing  for  composition,  for  impact.” 

No  9-lo-5er 

Adams  has  a  knack  for  the 
unusual,  for  the  different.  “A 
photographer,  a  real  photogra¬ 
pher,  not  a  9-to-5er,  must  alw^ays 
be  ‘.seeing’  his  way  through  life,” 
he  claimed. 

His  disdain  and  often  un¬ 
checked  contempt  for  the  9-to- 
5ers  at  home  w'as  matched  by 
his  scorn  for  the  new.smen  and 


photographers  in  Viet  Nam  who 
w'ould  wait  until  an  operation 
was  completed  and  then  get  their 
information  from  the  returning 
newsmen,  photographers,  and 
soldiers,  or  from  U.S.  officials 
who  conducted  daily  briefings 
behind  the  lines. 

“To  get  the  story,”  Adams 
.said  enthusiastically,  “you  must 
be  where  the  action  is.  You 
can’t  get  a  picture  at  a  brief¬ 
ing.” 

His  efforts  to  “see”  pictures 
all  the  time  nearly  cost  him  his 
job  once.  Covering  a  4-H  meet¬ 
ing  on  a  milk  farm,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  life-sized  model  cow. 
Out  of  curiosity  for  a  possible 
picture  he  decided  to  return  on 
his  day  off  and  photograph  the 
herd’s  reaction  to  this  model  in 
their  midst.  Unfortunately  after 
making  some  widely-used  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  reactions,  a  bull 
entered  the  scene  and  promptly 
annihilated  the  model.  While  his 
newspaper  enjoyed  the  success 
of  his  pictures  they  were  joyless 
about  the  cost  of  a  life-size 
dummy  cow! 

In  1955,  at  age  21,  Adams 
entered  his  first  photo  contest. 


He  won  first  prize  and  $500. 
Since  then  he  has  been  awarded 
more  than  90  prizes.  He  was 
actually  selling  his  own  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  ninth  grade.  His 
local  paper  printed  a  story  about 
his  succe.ss,  noting  Adams’  am¬ 
bition  was  to  become  a  foreign 
correspondent. 

In  spite  of  the  realization  of 
that  ambition,  Adams  complains 
now,  “It’s  taken  me  too  long  to 
get  where  I  am.  I’m  33,  a  good 
photographer,  better  than  many, 
but  still  not  a  great  one.” 

I.,eave»  Home  Town  Paper 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
in  his  home  town  with  the  local 
paper,  the  New  Kensington 
(Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch.  While  he 
worked  there,  Adams  yearned 
for  the  bigger,  more  exciting, 
more  challenging  papers.  He  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  photographer  on 
them,  you  had  to  be  good  .  .  • 
really  good.  He  looks  back  now 
at  that  illusion  saying,  “It  vras 
one  of  the  great  disappointments 
of  my  life.  When  I  finally  got  to 
those  papers,  I  found  so  many 
of  the  photographers  were  9-to- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Can’t  remember 
the  last  time 
we  sold  one  to 
an  amateur. 


Understandable! 

The  Durst  S-45  costs  over  $600.  And  that’s  more  enlarger  than  any  amateur 
needs.  He  can  do  with  one  that  offers  much  less  and  costs  less. 

Not  so  the  professional,  not  with  the  volume,  variety  and  quality  of  work 
demanded.  His  kind  of  enlarger  has  to  be  flexible  enough  for  all  his  needs.  It 
must  be  sturdy  and  rigid,  yet  smooth,  responsive  and  easy  to  handle.  Above  all, 
it  must  be  precise  and  efficient,  mechanically  and  optically. 

That’s  why  the  S-45  was  bom.  It  was  designed  expressly  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional— a  complete  laboratory  system  with  built-in  facilities  for 
virtually  every  darkroom  application. 

Color  prints,  color  separations,  microfilm  blowbacks, 
murals,  reductions  are  as  routine  as  black-and-white  ■  i  . 

prints.  It  provides  for  complete  control  of  linear  distor-  i  i ' 

tion:  tilting  baseboard,  negative  carrier  and  enlarger 
head.  It  even  has  grooved  caster  wheels  for  track- 

Light  sources  are  quickly  interchangeable:  ^ 

tungsten  (to  500  watt),  point  source,  cold  light,  ' 

pulse-xenon  or  mercury  arc.  A  3-lens  turret 

permits  instant  switching  of  focal  lengths  for  /  Mm 

different  negative  sizes.  Slip  out,  drawer-type  / 
condensers  can  be  quickly  changed  to  match  /  m 

different  negative  areas  and  focal  length  lenses.  m  ^ 

The  compartment  for  color  or  variable  con-  ^  ^ 

trast  filters  is  located  between  the  negative  «B  7  41 

holder  and  light  source,  so  as  not  to  deterio- 

rate  image  quality.  And  with  the  addition  of  an  ^ 

accessory  film  holder,  the  S-45  can  be  converted 

an  efficient  copy  camera. 

Enlarger  head  and  baseboard  are  individually 
counter-weighted  for  effortless  movement.  A  foot 
pedal  is  used  to  release  the  baseboard  position  lock, 
leaving  both  hands  free  to  make  desired  height 

All  in  all,  the  Durst  S-45  packs  a  lot  of  versatility 
and  productivity  into  less  than  6  square  feet  of  dark- 
room  space.  Write  for  complete  information. 

Durst  (USA)  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533.  ^^B 

Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  ^^^B 
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Eddie  Adams 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

5ers  just  like  anyone  else  .  .  . 
they  stopped  as  soon  as  the  clock 
struck  five.  Naturally  they 
weren’t  all  like  that,  and  the 
few  that  weren’t  were  actually 
a  shot  of  adrenalin,  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  So  many  of  them  didn’t 
have  the  talent,  the  knowledge, 
the  versatility,  that  I  was  sure 
all  photographers  on  the  big 
l)apers  were  supposed  to  have.” 

He  soon  moved  west  to  the 
Hattie  Creek  (.Mich.)  Enquirer 
and  News.  He  was  learning  and 
getting  better.  Before  he  joined 
the  staff,  that  paper  had  held 
its  own  photo  contest  every 
week.  It  was  soon  discontinued 
because  Eddie  kept  winning  the 
prize,  week  after  week. 

After  five  months  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  Adams  was  asked  to  join 
the  photo  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  believing  that  here 
was  his  chance  to  work  on  fea¬ 
ture  stories  ...  to  get  the  as¬ 
signment  that  called  for,  that 
allowed,  the  feature  angle  on  a 
news  assignment.  But  he  was 
unsatisfied  ...  he  wanted  a 
greater  diversity  of  operations, 
and  international  assignments. 

In  1962  he  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  thought,  “What 
gieater  scope,  range  of  topics, 
field  of  coverage  could  a  news 


photographer  ask  for?”  He  was 
hired  and  began  satisfying  his 
craving  for  diversification. 

His  work  ranged  from  an  ex¬ 
clusive,  secretly-arranged  inter¬ 
view  in  1963  with  the  Barbot 
Brothers  of  Haiti  that  could 
have  been  lifted  right  out  of  a 
James  Bond  thriller,  complete 
with  midnight  rides  through  the 
country,  secret  meetings  with 
armed  guards,  and  a  wild  chase 
with  the  Tonton  Macoute,  the 
dreaded  mounted  police  of  Dr. 
Duvalier,  the  Haitian  dictator 
the  Barbot  brothers  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  assassinate. 

“I  wasn’t  really  scared  all 
the  time,”  Adams  remembers, 
“but  I  did  get  a  little  nervous 
when  a  powerful-looking  fellow 
walked  up  to  me  out  of  the  night 
saying  ‘I  am  Barbot,’  and 
shoved  a  great  ugly  .45  auto¬ 
matic  under  my  nose  indicating 
that  was  the  gun  he  hoped  to 
dispense  ‘Papa  Doc’  with.” 

Adams  has  covered  numerous 
world  series  matches,  and 
several  presidential  inaugura¬ 
tions.  His  photographs  from  the 
late  President  Kennedy’s  funeral 
won  international  acclaim  for 
their  feeling  and  capacity  to  ‘tell 
the  story.’ 

Early  in  1965  Adams  realized 
that  Viet  Nam  was  becoming  the 
biggest  story  in  the  world. 

“How  could  anyone  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  and  cover 
the  biggest  story  in  the  world, 
turn  it  down?  I  just  don’t  under¬ 


ADAMS — Tah  Vinh,  34-year-old  businessman  and  convicted  profiteer, 
is  lifted  off  the  ground  by  the  impact  of  bullets  from  firing  squad  as 
he  is  executed  in  Saigon  market  place  March  13.  He  did  not  die 
until  an  officer  administered  the  coup  de  grace. 


ADAMS — With  his  72nd  birthday  |ust  a  few  days  away  when  this 
picture  was  taken,  Jimmy  Durante  still  has  that  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
and  the  famed  nose  that  helped  him  climb  the  ladder  of  success  in 
show  business. 


stand  how  a  true  newsman,  a 
professional  with  the  feel  for 
news  and  excitement  could  pass 
it  over.  I  had  to  volunteer,  I 
wanted  to  volunteer,”  he  said. 

“When  I  got  there  I  realized 
what  a  challenge  it  was.  I  liked 
the  idea  of  being  in  heated  com¬ 
petition  in  the  never-ending  race 
for  the  exclusive  pix  .  .  .  the 
picture  that  is  just  a  little  differ¬ 
ent,  the  picture  that  tells  just  a 
little  more.” 

There  is  also  the  satisfaction 
of  helping  others. 

“I  had  several  U.S.  military 
men  come  up  to  me  weeks  after 
a  battle  and  say,  ‘If  it  wasn’t 
for  your  story  and  pictures  I 
never  would  have  been  decor¬ 
ated.’  I  just  happened  to  be  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
and  was  able  to  tell  the  soldier’s 
story.  But  it’s  surprising  the 
number  of  times  that  happened, 
and  the  real  .satisfaction  I  got 
out  of  it.” 

Adams  recalled  one  of  his  less 
pleasing  experiences: 

“The  war  in  Viet  Nam  turns 
many  faces  to  the  camera  of 
the  combat  photographer  and 
they’re  all  pathetically  ugly. 
Although  I  had  been  with  the 
Marines  as  a  photographer  in 
Korea — at  the  close  of  the  war 
— for  me,  Korea  was  absolutely 
nothing  compared  to  Viet  Nam. 
A  few  months  after  I  arrived  in 
Saigon,  I  joined  a  relief  force 
to  aid  an  outpost  that  was  under 
VC  attack.  We  came  under 
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heavy  mortar  fire,  the  enraiy 
was  coming  at  us,  we  were 
undermanned.  We  had  to  get  out 
of  there  and  get  out  fast.  I  ran 
with  other  members  of  the  party 
toward  a  clearing  where  a  heli¬ 
copter  had  landed  to  pick  us  up. 

“Just  as  I  was  about  to 
clamber  into  the  chopper,  I 
noticed  a  woman  kneeling  near, 
beside  the  craft.  On  the  ground 
next  to  her  was  a  dying  South 
Vietnamese  soldier,  probably  her 
husband.  She  lifted  her  arms 
tONvard  me,  pleading  in  unmis- 
takeable  sign  language  to  be 
taken  aboard  the  helicopter. 

“But  there  was  no  room. 

“I  climbed  aboard  and  then 
poked  my  camera  out  of  the  open 
door  to  focus  on  the  woman.  My 
eyes  were  blurred  with  tears  as 
I  made  her  picture.  I  couldn’t 
help  her.  All  I  could  do  was 
record  her  tragic  plight  on  film. 
[E&P,  July  23,  Page  22.] 

“In  a  large  sense,  that  tragic¬ 
ally  frustrating  incident,  more 
than  any  other,  explains  why  I 
volunteered  for  a  second  tour 
of  duty  in  Viet  Nam. 

“I  owe  it  to  people  like  that 
w’oman  and  all  the  others  caught 
up  in  the  horrors  of  the  war  to 
show  the  world  what  war  does 
to  men,  women  and  children." 

Like  any  man  in  a  war, 
Adams  was  scared  often  enough. 
But  he  says  he  never  experi¬ 
enced  a  chill  in  his  bones  as  he 
did  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
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LONG  DOCTORING  of  wash  drawings  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Robert  Bushnell,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  engraver,  employs  a  time¬ 
saving  technique. 


Wash  Drawings?  Try  This  Idea 


Viet  Nam. 

“A  World  War  II  veteran 
came  over  to  me  after  a  bloody 
battle  near  Uhu  Lai.  He  was 
tired  and  wanted  to  talk  with 
someone.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  post-battle  jitters  and  wel¬ 
comed  his  company, 

“But  what  he  told  me  then, 
ril  never  forget. 

“I  saw  the  surf  rolling  back 
and  forth  over  the  body  of  an 
American  w'hen  I  hit  the  beach 
at  Okinawa  during  WWII,’  he 
said.  ‘It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  a  man  killed  in  action 
and  I  took  a  close  look  at  his 
arm  patch.  There  it  was,  in  big 
bold  letters  ,  .  .  WAR  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENT.  I  have  to  hand 
it  to  you  guys.’  ” 

But  not  all  of  Adams’  time 
in  Viet  Nam  was  filled  with 
1  horror  and  agony.  His  work 
there  exhibited  that  “versatility” 
and  “feeling”  that  he  is  known 
for.  His  pictures  of  Marines  off 
duty,  of  airmen  relaxing  be¬ 
tween  bomb  loading  sessions,  of 
a  Marine  taking  a  shower  fully 
clothed  under  a  waterfall,  cap¬ 
tured  the  emotions,  feelings  and 
thoughts  which  Adams  im¬ 
modestly  calls  “the  difference 
between  a  good  photographer 
and  a  mediocre  one.” 

Back  in  New  York  now  after 
two  tours  of  duty  for  the  AP 
in  Viet  Nam,  Adams  has  already 
been  to  Cuba  on  a  special  photo 
assignment,  to  Cleveland  to 
cover  the  recent  riots  there,  and 
to  Washington  for  the  marriage 
•  of  the  President’s  daughter  .  .  . 
all  the  time  looking  for  the  fea¬ 
ture  angle  to  the  news  story. 

Eddie  Adams  says  he’s  an 
unhappy  person  and  “only  spark 
up  momentarily  when  I  do  get 
something  really  good.”  It’s  as 
one  of  his  colleagues  remarked : 
“He’s  a  man  of  extremes  .  .  . 
great  and  terrible  .  •  .  his  moods 
are  great  and  terrible,  and  he 
says  his  pictures  are  either  great 
or  terrible.” 

• 

News  Supervisor 

W.  J.  Dill,  who  has  been  the 
Associated  Press  Night  City 
Editor,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  supervisor  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  news  report  around- 
the-clock.  R.  C.  Hinds  has  been 
appointed  News  Editor.  F.  R. 
Ciccone  is  the  new  night  city 
editor. 

• 

Change  on  Sunday 

Savannah,  Ga. 

The  mastheads  of  both  the 
Savannah  News  and  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Press  are  now  carried  on 
the  combined  Sunday  edition 
which  replaces  the  Sunday 
News.  The  staffs  of  the  two 
papers  have  been  consolidated. 


ITU  to  Vote 
On  Industrial 
Pension  Plan 

Colorado  Springs 

Delegates  to  the  108th  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  here  Sept. 
3-9  will  be  asked  to  approve  an 
industrial  pension  plan. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  union,  says  he  will  give  the 
convention  a  choice  among 
several  plans  that  offer  various 
features  not  contained  in  the 
long-standing  fraternal  pension 
plan.  However,  none  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  will  apply  to  Canadian 
members  because  of  conflicting 
laws  of  the  Dominion  and  its 
inovinces. 

Almost  every  convention  of 
the  ITU  has  received  numerous 
proposals  from  delegates  to  in¬ 
crease  pension  payments  and 
otherwise  change  the  program. 
But  officers  have  invariably 
modified  or  rejected  these  de¬ 
mands  because  of  the  increasing 
drain  on  the  pension  funds. 

The  Old  Age  Fund,  as  of 
May  20,  had  a  balance  of  $7 
million  on  hand,  and  receipts 
from  assessments  were  running 
only  slightly  ahead  of  payments 
which  totalled  about  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion.  Pensioners  now  receive  $22 
a  week.  » 

Brown  favors  a  plan  under' 
which  the  industrial  pension 
plan  and  the  fraternal  plan 
would  operate  in  tandem,  to  a 
degree  dependent  on  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  employer  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  may  also  be  possible,  he 
explained,  to  have  an  ITU  re¬ 
tirement  trust  which  could  re¬ 
ceive  contributions  from  anyone 
other  than  an  employer. 

With  employer  contributions, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  employer  represented  on  a 
board  of  trustees,  but  with  non¬ 
participation  by  employers  the 
trust  could  be  '  administered 
solely  by  the  union. 

No  changes  in  the  fraternal 
plan  ar«  contemplated.  Brown 
advised  the  membership. 

• 

AP  Bureau  Chiefs 

General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  has  appointed  new  chiefs 
of  bureau  to  direct  Associated 
Press  operations  in  Tennessee 
and  Arizona.  Frederick  W. 
Moen,  chief  at  Phoenix  since 
1963,  will  be  responsible  for 
Tennessee  operations,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Nashville.  Tom 
Aden,  chief  at  Nashville  since 
1958,  will  succeed  Moen  at 
Phoenix.  Both  are  veterans  of 
more  than  20  years’  AP  service. 


Gary,  Ind. 

Robert  Bushnell  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune’s  engraving  de¬ 
partment  has  come  up  with  an 
answer  to  the  nagging  problem 
of  too  many  man  hours  spent 
doctoring  wash  drawings  for  the 
camera. 

Artists,  especially  fashion 
artists,  like  drawings  in  blacks, 
whites  and  various  gray  tones. 
They  mean  headaches  for  the 
engraving  department  when  it 
comes  to  masking.  The  problem 
is  how  to  save  the  gray  tones 


L.  A.  Times’ 
‘West’  Rides 
The  Waves 

Los  Angeles 

A  preview  of  West,  the  new 
Los  Angeles  Times  color  gravure 
magazine  which  appears  Sept. 
11,  shows  the  emphasis  is  on 
youth  and  the  outdoors. 

The  Sunday  companion  of  the 
15-year-old  Home  Magazine  gets 
into  the  swim  with  a  cover  of  a 
tanned  surf  girl.  Five  inside 
pages  of  the  64-page  takeoff  is¬ 
sue  are  devoted  to  girl  surfers 
in  action. 

The  cover  has  been  selected  to 
symbolize  outdoor  life  and  living 
in  the  West,  said  James  Toland, 
who  as  director  of  special  sec¬ 
tions,  has  supervision  of  both 
Times’  Sunday  magazines. 

Content  provides  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  type  of  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  scheduled  for  the  new 
product  during  coming  months, 
but  Marshall  Lumsden,  editor 


while  getting  pure  blacks  and 
pure  whites. 

Bushnell  employs  a  technique 
which  saves  time  and  doesn’t 
mark  up  the  artist’s  original.  He 
takes  the  original  to  the  dry 
photocopier  and  makes  a  rather 
“contrasty”  copy.  With  this  he 
goes  to  the  camera,  shoots  the 
photo  mask — superimposed  over 
the  original — then  shoots  the 
original  with  screen.  Retouching 
can  be  filled  in  on  the  mask.  It 
eliminates  the  dots  in  the  blacks 
and  whites  while  holding  onto 
the  middle  tones. 


of  West,  said  the  succeeding 
issues  will  not  necessarily  look 
like  the  first. 

Travel,  recreation,  automotive 
news  and  science  will  be  fea¬ 
tured. 

The  first  issue  will  contain  a 
lead  report  on  western  travel 
with  six  continuous  pages,  a 
photo  feature  on  drug  addict 
rehabilitation,  three  pages  of 
men’s  fashions  and  an  offbeat 
feature  on  two  executives  of  the 
recording  business. 

Lumsden  joined  the  Times  last 
fall  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  where  he  was  in  turn  Los 
Angeles  area  associate  editor 
and  then  photography  and  sen¬ 
ior  editor. 

Mike  Phillips,  formerly  art 
director  for  Life  and  Time,  is 
West’s  art  director.  Don  Ander¬ 
son  is  assistant  editor  and  Jean 
Krenzer  transferred  from  Home 
for  specialist  duties,  including 
that  of  production  assistant. 

The  Times  will  set  a  new 
record  for  roto  sections  in  the 
Sept.  11  edition  with  an  80-page 
Home,  a  64-page  TV  Times  and 
the  64-page  West,  totalling  208 
pages. 
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Editors  Evaluate 
Research  Guides 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Editors  are  turning  to  re¬ 
search  as  never  before  in  their 
constant  moves  to  improve 
newspapers,  according  to  Dr. 
Chilton  R.  Bush,  director  of  the 
ANPA  News  Research  Center. 

More  than  3100  copies  of 
“News  Research  for  Better 
Newspapers”  were  purchased 
in  the  first  two  months  after 
publication.  Heavy  demand  also 
has  been  shown  for  one  of  the 
first  ANPA  Foundation-spon¬ 
sored  studies,  “Writing  Cap¬ 
tions  for  Newspictures.” 

A  new  small-scale  study  was 
completed  last  month  in  Salem, 
Ore.  Additional  projects  are  in 
the  planning  stage  as  a  result 
of  the  interest  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  alike  have  .shown  during 
a  two-year  test  of  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  news  research  as  an  aid 
to  editors.  Dr.  Bush  also  re¬ 
ported. 

The  main  purpose  of  news 
research  is  to  assist  newspaper 
executives  in  their  decision 
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making.  Dr.  Bush  explained. 
Results  are  only  for  internal 
infonnation. 

“Such  research  in  itself  is 
not  creative.  About  all  the  re¬ 
searcher  can  do  is  supply  the 
scientific  method  for  testing  the 
creative  hypotheses  of  editors 
— who  should  be  creative,”  he 
said. 

Research  has  special  values 
as  a  stimulator  of  thinking  and 
creativity.  Dr.  Bush  believes. 
He  is  highly  pleased  and  says 
the  ANPA  Center’s  reports  are 
being  distributed  to  all  levels 
of  the  editorial  staff  and  to 
journalism  students  as  well  as 
to  new'spaper  executives. 

The  merit  of  providing  news 
people  with  research  was 
demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the 
photo  caption  report.  Dr.  Bush 
pointed  out.  When  this  w’as  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers,  several  newspapers  or¬ 
dered  a  copy  for  every  man  on 
the  copy  desk. 

This  training  manual  dis- 
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played  charts  tracing  reader 
eye  movements  over  photos  and 
captions.  It  also  provided  a  box 
score  of  errors  readers  made 
in  interpreting  pictures  and 
legends.  The  entire  study  was 
presented  in  an  eight-page 
brochure. 

On  a  w'ider  front,  research 
offers  a  test  tube  and  a  check 
guide  for  skilled  newsmen  and 
novice  alike.  And  for  the  bright 
youngster  it  may  start  thoughts 
so  he  will  not  become  “just  a 
competent  newspaperman,”  Dr. 
Bush  suggested. 

“Instead  he  will  be  an  execu¬ 
tive  who  understands  the  func¬ 
tion  and  nature  of  his  medium, 
who  understands  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  the  competing 
media,  and  who  has  developed 
an  imagination  that  will  permit 
the  content  and  format  of  his 
newspaper  to  reflect  the  social 
and  technological  change  that 
will  inevitably  come.” 

The  Center  has  never 
thought  research  could  be  a 
substitute  for  good  editorial 
judgment  or  for  news  enter¬ 
prise,  the  retired  head  of 
journalism  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  emphasized. 

Nor  have  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  members  ever  thought 
that  news  and  editorial  research 
could  achieve  a  breakthrough 
into  a  new  kind  of  newspaper, 
as  some  drug  and  chemical 
companies  have  done  by  util¬ 
izing  research,  he  added. 

ANPA  appropriated  some 
funds  to  establish  a  center  to 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of  news 
research  in  September,  1964, 
after  such  action  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  APME. 

As  part-time  director.  Dr. 
Bush  divides  his  time  between 
an  office  in  New  York  and  one 
here. 

The  steering  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
chairman,  representing  ANPA; 
Arville  Schaleben,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  APME;  Francis  T. 
Leary,  UPI;  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
Louisinlle  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  ASNE;  Newell  Meyer, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  NNPA; 
Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  Wayne  A.  Dan¬ 
ielson,  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
As.sociation  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

From  the  start  of  this  feasi¬ 
bility  stage  the  Center  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  fortnightly  bulletin 
which  .summarizes  research  in 
news  handling  developed  by 
newspapers,  universities  and 
others. 

Dr.  Bush  points  out  that  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  studies 
reported  have  been  by  univer¬ 
sity  researchers.  One  third  were 
by  newspapers,  one-sixth  by 
I  commercial  agencies  employed 
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by  newspapers  or  associations 
and  the  balance  by  the  federal 
government  or  another  agency 

The  reports  covering  the  pei 
riod  from  September  16,  1964  to 
the  end  of  1965  were  compiled 
edited  and  assembled  by  basic 
subjects  into  chapters  by  Dr. 
Bush  to  provide  the  now  much- 
sought  news  research  book  sold 
by  ANPA  for  $1  a  copy. 

In  the  foreword,  Stanford 
Smith,  the  general  manager  of 
ANPA,  explained  this  compila¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  improve  the 
writing  and  presentation  of 
news,  both  in  words  and  in  pic¬ 
tures. 

What  it  Does 

And  in  the  introduction.  Dr. 
Bush  wrote: 

“Research  itself  does  not  cre¬ 
ate.  Editors  create.  The  main 
purpose  of  news  research  is  to 
test  by  scientific  method  the 
ideas  and  hypotheses  that  edi¬ 
tors  develop.” 

The  subjects  grouped  hy 
chapters  in  the  volume  include 
how  and  when  a  newspaper  is 
used,  audience  characteristics, 
readership,  communication  be¬ 
havior,  eye  movements,  makeup, 
story  style  and  structure,  edi¬ 
torials  and  editorial  policy,  edi¬ 
torial  department  administra¬ 
tion  and  personnel,  what  the 
public  thinks  and  research 
method  and  use. 

The  book  does  not  intend  to 
present  yes  and  no  answers.  In 
fact,  in  many  cases  the  editor 
will  have  to  make  his  own  de¬ 
ductions  from  tables  on  the 
findings. 

“We  do  not  tell  an  editor  how 
to  edit.  We  only  present  data 
from  which  he  can  make  his 
own  inferences,”  said  Dr.  Bush. 

“We  realize  that  what  a 
paper  prints  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  w’ay  it  prints 
it,”  he  explained.  “But  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  guesswork 
in  editing  which  proper  re¬ 
search  might  eliminate.” 

One  purpose  of  the  volume  is 
to  stimulate  the  editor  to  ask 
more  questions  of  himself  so 
further  objective  research  can 
seek  the  answers.  For  that  is 
the  direction  in  which  improve¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  can  come 
about,  he  emphasized. 

One  of  the  possibilities  in 
newspaper  research  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  content  that  interests 
and  holds  the  late  teen-ager. 
Science  news  seems  to  be  one 
answ'er  Studies  establishing 
the  values  of  various  topics 
could  enable  the  editor  to  plug 
a  gap  in  his  readership. 

Parallel  studies  of  adults 
and  teen-ag;ers  are  among  sub¬ 
jects  under  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee’s  consideration.  These 
would  cover  40  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  news  and  features. 
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Court  Sees  Libel 
In  Child’s  Picture 


Bv  AIImtI  Woodruff  Gray 


The  liostoH  Globe's  legal 
defense  to  a  suit  by  a  seven- 
year-old  chilli  for  libel  has 
been  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state.  (217  N.  E. 
2d  736) 

The  plaintiff  was  5  when  his 
mother  permitted  him  to  pose 
for  a  i)icture  on  the  condition 
that  the  names  and  addresses 
of  both  the  mother  and  the 
child  would  not  be  used  in  the 
publication. 

The  picture  was  for  a  Globe 
Christmas  series  seeking  to 
raise  money  for  needy  families. 

More  than  two  years  later, 
in  April,  196.'),  a  photograph  of 
the  boy  was  published  by  the 
Globe  to  illustrate  an  article 
relating  to  legislation  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  a  side  view  of  the 
Iwy  sitting  bent  over  in  dejec¬ 
tion  on  a  stairway.  His  face 
was  turned  away  from  the 
camera,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  one  ear  and  a  partial  out¬ 
line  of  the  back  of  his  head, 
none  of  his  features  were 
visible. 

The  publisher  contended  that 
the  obscurity  of  the  boy’s  fea¬ 
tures  destroyed  any  basis  on 
which  a  libel  action  could  be  sus¬ 
tained,  when  nothing  defama¬ 
tory  of  the  child  had  been  said. 

“This  argument  is  unsound,” 
the  appellate  court  said.  “There 
is  no  requirement  in  an  action 
for  libel  that  the  defamatory 
matter  be  communicated  to  a 
large  or  even  substantial  group 
of  persons.  It  is  enough  that  it 
is  communicated  to  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  other  than  the  one  de¬ 
famed. 

No  Invasion  of  Privacy 

“And  if  the  person  is  not 
referred  to  by  name  or  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  readily  identi¬ 
fiable  from  the  description  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  publication  extrinsic 
facts  may  be  alleged  and 
proved  showing  that  a  third 
person  other  than  the  person 
libeled  understood  it  to  refer 
to  him. 

“It  is  enough  that  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  even  though  he  was  in¬ 
accurately  described,  to  refer  to 
the  individual.  It  is  charged 
that  ‘friends,  relatives  and 
former  neighbors’  recognized 
him  in  the  photographs  of  the 
second  publication  and  we  can¬ 
not  say,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  of  the 


first  publication,  that  they 
could  not  have  done  so.” 

The  court  sustained  a  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  separate  action  for 
invasion  of  privacy,  stating:  “It 
is  sought  to  bring  this  case 
within  a  gr6up  of  decisions 
from  other  jurisdictions  which 
are  now  generally  recognized  as 
holding  that  publicity  which 
places  the  plaintiff  in  a  false 
light  in  the  public  eye  is  action¬ 
able. 

“These  decisions  have  held 
that  this  right  (of  privacy)  was 
invaded  where  the  photograph 
of  a  taxicab  driver  was  u.sed  to 
illustrate  an  article  on  the  pro¬ 
pensity  of  such  drivers  to  cheat 
their  customers,  where  the 
photograph  of  a  child  taken  at 
the  scene  of  an  accident  in 
which  she  was  struck  by  a  car 
was  u.sed  to  illustrate  an  article 
on  the  negligence  of  pedes¬ 
trians,  entitled,  ‘They  Asked  to 
Be  Killed,’  and  where  the 
photograph  of  some  youths  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  slum  area  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

“But  for  the  fact  this  child 
is  not  identifiable  from  the 
photograph  or  from  the  accom- 
j)anying  articles  the  ca.se  would 
be  di.stinguishable  from  this 
.statute. 

“It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  an  invasion  of  privacy 
based  on  ‘publicity’  which  casts 
plaintiff  ‘in  a  false  light  in  the 
public  eye’  requires  acts  which 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  ei¬ 
ther  name,  likeness  or  other 
means  of  identifying  this  child. 

“It  is  alleged  in  this  regard 
that  neighbors,  friends  and 
family  recognized  the  photo¬ 
graph  as  being  taken  of  this 
boy  and  as  that  first  appearing 
in  the  Globe  Santa  series. 

“However  this  recognition  by 
a  small  group  of  intimates 
familiar  not  only  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  but  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  photograph 
was  taken,  falls  short  of  the 
kind  of  publicity  upon  which  an 
action  for  the  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  if  acknowledged  to  exist, 
would  have  to  be  based.” 

*  *  * 

FALSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  MARRIAGE  ENGAGEMENT 

In  an  action  against  Orange 
County  Publications,  publishers 
of  the  Middletown  Times  Her¬ 


ald-Record,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  an 
erroneous  announcement  of  an 
engagement  can  be  libelous  per 
se.  (34  U.S.  Law  Week  2635). 

“It  is  not  defamatory,”’  said 
that  court,  “to  say  of  a  man 
or  woman  that  he  or  she  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married,  but  an 
announcement  that  an  already 
married  male  or  female  is  about 
to  be  married  to  a  new  partner 
imputes  a  violation  of  commonly 
accepted  rules  or  marital  mor¬ 
ality. 

“It  does  not  necessarily 
charge  sexual-immorality.” 
continued  the  court,  “but  to 
many  minds  it  suggests  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  exi.sting  commitments 
and  obligations.  Surely  such  an 
announcement  about  a  seeming¬ 
ly  happily  married  person 
comes  as  a  surpri.se  and  shock 
to  relatives  and  acquaintances. 

“It  publicizes  an  imminent 
marriage  between  two  already 
married  persons  who  work  in 
the  same  office  and  live  in  the 
same  slightly  populated  area 
and  would  normally  cause  a 
local  scandal  of  considerable 
size. 

“The  announcement  amount¬ 
ed  therefore  to  a  written  accus¬ 
ation  which  tended  to  hold  these 
individuals  up  to  ridicule,  con¬ 
tempt,  shame,  disgrace  or  ob- 
loijuy,  to  degrade  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  community,  to 
diminish  their  respectability.” 


‘BIGAMY’  IS  A(mON.\BLE 

The  Illinois  appellate  court 
ruled  in  a  Chicago  Sun-Times 
case  that  publication  of  “started 
suit  for  bigamy”  is  libelous  in 
itself.  (213  N.E.  2d  1) 

An  item  published  Sept.  2, 
1962  in  a  society  column  was 
the  basis  of  this  action. 

In  its  discussion  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  charge  of  libel,  the 
court  said,  “This  man’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  statements  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  divorces  as  ‘quickie’ 
divorces  and  therefore  libelous 
has  no  merit.  In  this  day  and 
age  a  reference  to  a  divorce  in 
a  state  of  any  domicile  pro¬ 
cured  more  easily  and  quickly 
than  one  could  be  obtained  in 
the  state  of  former  domicile, 
is  commonly  called  a  ‘quickie’ 
divorce. 

“However  plaintiff  is  correct 
in  his  contention  that  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Mrs.  L.  ‘started  a 
suit  for  bigamy’  is  libelous  in 
itself,  in  that  it  imputes  a  crime 
to  the  plaintiff.  Bigamy  is  a 
crime.  In  the  law  of  libel  any 
written  or  printed  words  which 
falsely  charge  one  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  are  libel¬ 
ous  in  themselves.  In  order  to 
constitute  a  libel  an  article  or 
publication  need  not  technically 
charge  a  crime  but  if  the  lan¬ 
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guage  used  induces  readers 
reasonably  to  believe  that  a 
crime  has  been  conamitted  by 
plaintiff,  the  article  is  libelous. 

“While  the  publication  by  this 
newspaper  does  not  state 
whether  or  not  Mrs.  L.  told  the 
author  of  the  article  that  she 
had  actually  started  a  suit  for 
bigamy,  nevertheless  had  the 
article  so  shown  it  would  not 
relieve  the  newspaper  of  the 
duty  to  check  into  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

“Publication  of  libelous  mat¬ 
ter,  although  purporting  to  be 
spoken  by  a  third  person,  does 
not  protect  the  publisher  who 
is  liable  for  what  he  publishes. 
Even  had  Mrs.  L.  reported  to 
the  newspaper  that  she  had 
started  such  a  suit  it  could  not 
protect  the  newspaper  from 
liability  for  untruths.  It  is  not  a 
defen.se  to  an  action  for  libel  to 
.show  that  it  is  merely  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  what  some  other  person 
may  have  said.” 

«  *  * 

REASONABLE  COMMENT 

A  4udgment  absolving  the 
Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe  News 
Publishing  Co.  of  libel  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  appellate  court  of 
that  state  on  the  ground  of 
reasonable  comment  or  criticism 
concerning  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  (398  S.W.  2d  385) 

The  suit  was  brought  for  the 
comment  that  “  ‘Red’  Conk- 
wright,  who  shouldn’t  be  coach¬ 
ing  anything,  is  coaching  the 
Hou.ston  receivers.”  The  pub¬ 
lisher  contended  the  statement 
was  a  privileged  comment  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  law  of  that  state. 

The  court  agrreed,  saying  it 
could  not  be  the  basis  for  a 
libel  suit  unless  made  with 
malice. 

Following  a  precedent  case, 
the  court  said  in  conclusion, 

“Conkwright  had  the  burden 
of  proving  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  on  the  plea  of 
privilege  that  a  cause  of  action 
for  libel  accrued  in  his  favor. 
Since  he  did  not  establish  that 
he  had  such  a  cause  of  action 
the  publisher’s  plea  of  privilege 
was  properly  sustained.” 

• 

Bureau  Names  Chatfield 
Press  Relations  Manager 

James  F.  Chatfield  has  been 
appointed  press  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  A.N.P.A.  Ellis  I.  Folke, 
director  of  information,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Chatfield  joined  the  Bureau 
last  December.  He  began  his 
career  in  1954  with  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
and  served  for  three  years  as  a 
reporter  on  the  newspaper’s 
Brooklyn  Edition.  He  then 
worked  for  two  years  as  a  copy 
editor  on  Newsday. 


\ 
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House  Organ  Notes 


Some  news  from  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  you  find  in  the 
various  employe  newspapers: 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

For  years,  Gertrude  (Trudy) 
Van  Gundy  has  worked  night- 
side  in  composing  rooms.  When 
she  came  to  the  Eagle-Beacon 
in  1960  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  w’here  she 
operated  Linotypes  and  Inter¬ 
types  for  the  ad  side,  she  be¬ 
came  a  nightside  operator.  Re¬ 
cently,  Trudy  was  given  the 
chance  to  switch  to  dayside — 
and  she  did.  —  From  Inside, 
(W'ichita,  Kans.) 

*  *  * 

EDITOR’S  DAUGHTER 
Miss  Charlotte  Colburn,  20, 
a  junior  at  Westhampton  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  is  the  receptioni.st  on  the 
second  floor  for  the  summer. 
The  daughter  of  John  H.  Col¬ 
burn,  editor  and  publisher,  is  a 
history  major  in  college.  She 
says  she  may  go  into  inter¬ 
national  relations  w'hen  she 
finishes  school  or  possibly  into 
journalism  in  another  country. 
— From  Inside  (Wichita). 

*  *  * 

REGULAR  DIVIDENDS 

The  Credit  Union  at  the 
Plain  Dealer  has  declared  its 
17th  consecutive  semi-annual 
dividend.  Current  rate  is 
per  year  and  life  insurance  pro¬ 
tection  brings  it  to  almost 
5%(/r.  The  Credit  Union  has 
paid  more  than  $300,000  in  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest  rebates  in 
less  than  nine  years.  This  re¬ 
cord  is  made  possible  by  payroll 
deductions,  office  space,  utilities, 
maintenance  care  and  phones 
contributed  by  the  company 
w’ith  no  strings  attached.  — 
From  Forest  City  Log  (Cleve¬ 
land). 

*  *  * 

HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN 
Oland  D.  Russell,  Far  East 
expert,  author  and  copy  editor 
extraordinaire,  retired  June  30 
from  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  after  51 
years  in  the  business.  Olie 
began  his  career  at  age  15  when 
he  signed  on  as  a  phone  boy 
with  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gor 
zette.  —  From  Seripps-Howard 
News. 

*  *  * 

BUSINESS  IS  GOOD 
Despite  indications  of  a  slight 
“cooling  off”  in  the  national 
economy,  the  Journal  Company 
advertising  and  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  continued  at  a  good  pace 
in  the  first  half  of  1966  .  .  The 
retail  department  posted  an  all- 


time  high  linage  record  .  .  a 
new  high  six-month  figure  of 
30,242,000  lines  were  run  in  the 
Journal  .  .  the  Sentinel’s  total 
linage  was  ahead  of  last  year’s 
by  27%  and  its  circulation  was 
up  to  162,044  with  the  Journal 
up  to  393,220  and  the  Sunday 
Journal  up  to  549,618  .  .  .  The 
directors  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  declared  a  dividend  of  $1 
a  share  for  each  unit  of  bene¬ 
ficial  interest.  The  action  marks 
the  second  time  a  dividend  was 
paid  on  a  quarterly  basis. — 
From  The  Little  Journal  (Mil¬ 
waukee). 

•  ♦  ♦ 

NICKEL-PLATED  JOB 

Thanks  to  a  “silent  newspa- 
perboy” — the  corner  newstand 
— Lillian  Bell  is  a  member  of 
the  News-Press  family.  Lillian, 
supeiwisor  of  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  phone  room,  pur¬ 
chased  a  paper  off  the  News- 
Press  rack  in  1963,  ‘read  it 
from  cover  to  cover  and 
spotted  an  ad  for  a  position  in 
the  classified  department.  “So 
here  I  am,”  happily  exclaims 
the  New  Jersey  native. — From- 
Among  Ourselves,  (Glendale, 
California). 

*  «  l(c 

PO.ST.AGE  BILL 

Bills,  bills  and  more  bills  .  . 
the  monthly  electric  bill  is  $800 
.  .  there’s  $1500  for  telephones 
.  .  but  the  real  goody  is  the 
$90,000  a  year  to  the  U.S.  Mail 
to  deliver  papers  to  the  News’ 
17,000  mail  subscribers. — From 
The  Pican  (Hutchinson,  Kans.) 

*  *  * 

PLACE  OF  RETIREMENT 

Medford  Smith,  a  Denver 
Post  stereotyper  since  1923,  re¬ 
tired  recently  and  with  his 
wife,  Lovina,  moved  to  a  new 
home  in  Volcano,  California. — 
From  Poster  (Denver). 

*  *  * 

WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 

“The  employes  had  a  good 
year,”  Controller  Bill  Maynard 
.said  at  the  in-plant  profit-shar¬ 
ing  meeting.  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  April  30  was  $6,- 
557,855,  and  employes  received, 
in  the  form  of  wages,  salaries 
and  various  benefits,  45.6  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue. 
Dividends  to  stockholders  took 
.8  cents. — From  Communiqjie 
(Winston-Salem,  N.C.) 

*  *  « 

SMALL  ONE 

The  Times  of  Sunday,  July 
3,  deserves  mention  because  of 
its  size,  or  lack  of  it.  It  ran 
to  only  244  pages  (38  in  the 


Main  News  Section),  carried  a 
mere  331,946  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Compared  with  the  biggest 
Times — Sunday,  Oct.  17,  1965 — 
the  July  3  issue  was  a  scrawny 
sibling.  It  had  702  fewer  pages, 
857,073  fewer  lines  of  adv'ertis- 
ing.  It  gave  readers  a  chance 
to  rest  their  biceps,  to  prepare 
for  fall  when  they’ll  be  hoist¬ 
ing  the  big  ones  again. — From 
Times  Talk  (New  York). 


.STAFF  CITATIONS 


MAGAZINE  CHANGE 


Target  date  for  printing  the 
Sunday  Magazine  on  12  new’ 
Goss  offset  presses  is  next 
spring  and  at  that  time  there 
w'ill  be  a  change  in  name,  in 
format,  in  editorial  content, 
and  hopefully  in  advertising 
content.  SUNIfAY  will  go  by 
the  boards  as  the  title  and  the 
new  product  w’ill  be  known  as 
The  Floridian,  keeping  alive 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  Flor¬ 
ida. — From  Times-O-Gram  (St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.). 


AD  COPY  SERVICE 


Two  all-time  high  records  for 
May  were  set  in  the  copy  serv¬ 
ice  department:  Number  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  published,  1,749, 
and  number  of  lines  published, 
608,188.  These  are  the  highest 
monthly  totals  in  respective  cat¬ 
egories  achieved  since  the  de¬ 
partment  was  started  in  1924. 
Eighty-nine  and  three-tenths 
percent  of  all  ads  prepared  in 
the  department  last  month  were 
published. — From  The  Little 
Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NIGHT  DELIVERY  ENDS 


PAPER  AND  INK 


Three  members  of  the  .Vewg 
have  been  .selected  for  Ted 
Dealey  Awards  for  coverage  on 
the  story  of  the  year — the  identi¬ 
fication  and  arrest  of  Richard 
Speck  for  the  murder  of  eight 
Chicago  nurses.  Reporters  Kent 
Biffle  and  Jim  Ewell  and  copy 
reader  Charles  Adler  were  the 
recipients.  The  judges  said 
“Biffle  and  Ewell,  starting  when 
Speck  was  first  identified,  dug 
into  his  local  background  and 
came  up  with  a  remarkably  com¬ 
plete  front-page  piece,  plus 
sidebars.”  .  .  .  From  Sparh, 
Dalla.s. 


The  last  5,000  home-delivery 
.subscribers  of  the  night  City 
Edition  w’ere  transferred  to 
morning  delivery  in  June.  It  was 
the  large.st  number  transferred 
at  one  time  since  a  systematic, 
accelerated  conversion  program 
w’as  begun  two  years  ago. 
During  that  time,  some  75,000 
subscribers  had  their  night 
reading  habits  changed.  The 
Free  Press  w’as  the  last  of  the 
metropolitan  morning  papers 
which  .still  maintained  a  night 
home  delivery  organization  of 
district  managers  and  carrier- 
salesmen,  plus  a  similar  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  morning  .  .  .  From 
The  Little  Free  Press,  Detroit. 


By  the  end  of  1966,  the  News’ 
presses  will  have  consumed  more 
than  40  shiploads  of  newsprint 
and  roto  paper  during  the  year. 
To  print  on  the  estimated  320,- 
000  tons  of  paper,  the  presses 
will  also  swallow  nearly  8,000 
tons  of  ink  .  .  .  From  News  Pix, 
New’  York. 


RECRUITING 


The  Tribune  has  been  recruit¬ 
ing  high  school  seniors  for  on- 
the-job  training  positions  as 
printers.  By  informing  students 
about  the  'Tribune,  and  answer¬ 
ing  their  questions  directly  and 
completely,  we  have  received 
many  favorable  responses  from 
potential  employes.  The  high 
school  recruiting  program  will 
be  expanded  in  the  fall,  says 
Lindsay  A.  Van  Vlissingen,  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  .  .  .  From  T/ie 
Trib,  Chicago. 


Mass.  Weekly 
Is  Target  of 
Civil  Rights  Suit 


EDITOR  3C  PUB 


Sai'GI's,  Mass. 

The  Saugus  Press,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  one  of  its  re¬ 
porters,  John  .1.  Quigley,  along 
with  the  tow'n’s  five  selectmen, 
are  the  targets  of  a  “conspir¬ 
acy”  suit  filed  in  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  by  the  owners  of  a 
local  hall  used  for  social  func¬ 
tions. 

The  Rose  Chalet  Function 
Room  of  Saugus  claims  the 
newspaper,  Quigley,  and  the 
selectmen  conspired  to  deny  the 
establishment  its  civil  rights, 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  its 
property,  by  having  special  po¬ 
lice  officers  assigned  to  social 
functions  at  the  establishment 
and  then  having  the  reports  of 
officers  read  aloud  at  meetings 
of  the  selectmen  and  published 
in  the  newspaper. 

The  suit  for  $350,000  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  filed  under 
the  federal  civil  rights  act  and 
the  first  involving  a  newspaper’s 
right  to  report  the  activities  of 
a  public  body  questioned  under 
that  act. 

The  newspaper  and  Quigley 
are  expected  to  contend  that 
they  merely  exercised  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
the  press  to  report  what  tran¬ 
spires  at  open  meetings  of  the 
governing  board  of  the  town. 
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be  attributed  to  our  inability  to 
see  eye  to  eye  on  business  philos¬ 
ophy  and  operations.  We  wish 
the  News-Free  Press  well  in  its 
separate  venture.” 

Mrs.  Golden  told  E&P  that 
dissolving  of  the  joint  operation 
was  his  (Roy  McDonald’s) 
move  and  “we  parted  amicably.” 

As  for  the  Times  and  Post, 
she  said,  “we  intend  to  strive 
for  economies  and  continue  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  joint  oper¬ 
ation,  in  order  to  better  serve 
the  community.  We  shall  present 
all  the  news  fully,  fairly  and  in 
bright  and  readable  form  and, 
above  all,  merit  the  confidence 
that  we  are  Chattanooga’s  re¬ 
sponsible  newspapers. 

“What  is  good  enough  for 
my  father  (Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chattanooga  Times  and 
the  New  York  Times)  is  good 
enough  for  me.  An  impartial 
approach  to  the  news  plus  an 
editorial  policy  that  is  independ¬ 
ent  with  a  Democratic  leaning.” 

In  the  112-page  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  the  Times  noted  that  it  was 
publishing  that  day  “more  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  its  97-year  history.” 

Improved  Plant 

The  Times  in  1956  acquired 
the  News-Free  Press  interest  in 
all  real  estate  used  in  the  news¬ 
paper  operation.  At  that  time 
the  joint  operating  agreement 
was  extended  20  years. 

Two  years  later  the  present 
Times  building  was  enlarged 
with  construction  of  a  four- 
story  annex.  Simultaneously  a 
new  press  was  Installed. 

These  improvements,  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  Times,  Mrs. 
Golden  said,  cost  more  than  $1 
million. 

Besides  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing,  the  Times  owns  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant  w’hich  is 
being  converted  to  offset;  an 
auto  repair  garage;  the  former 
Davenport  Hosiery  Mill  office 
building;  a  warehouse  and  five 
parking  lots. 

The  Times  first  entered  the 
afternoon  field  in  October,  1940, 
with  publication  of  the  Evening 
Times.  About  a  year  earlier  the 
Free  Press,  founded  Aug.  31, 
1936,  as  an  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  had  acquired  the 
Chattanooga  News,  also  an 
afternoon  paper. 

In  deciding  to  go  into  joint 
operation  the  Times  and  News- 
Free  Press  follow'ed  a  new  trend 
aimed  at  product  improvement 
and  economies  in  production. 
The  Chattanooga  arrangement 
was  modeled  after  an  experi¬ 


mental  “marriage”  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Clarksburg,  W,  Va., 
where  costs  and  profits  were 
shared. 

Twenty-one  of  the  30  or  so 
joint  operations  launched  since 
1927  are  still  in  business.  The 
others  resulted  in  takeovers, 
usually  with  one  partner  acquir¬ 
ing  full  ownership. 

Ex-(iovt‘rnor  in  Cerciiiony 

Rebirth  of  the  Sunday  News- 
Free  Press  was  reported  in  a 
page  one  story  under  a  four- 
column  head  by  Julius  Parker, 
the  pa{)er’s  political  writer.  A 
dedicatory  ceremony  was  at¬ 
tended  by  former  Tennessee  Gov. 
Buford  Ellington,  who  is  a 
Democratic  nominee  for  gover¬ 
nor  in  the  Novembt'r  election. 

He  pushed  a  button  to  start 
the  presses  and  declared  the 
“Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
represents  a  press  that  is  free 
.  .  .  gives  its  news  without  slant 
— and  let’s  the  world  know  how 
it  stands.” 

He  described  the  i)aper’s 
action  as  “another  example  of 
the  great  free  enterprise  system 
of  America.” 

Publisher  McDonald,  who  in¬ 
troduced  Mr.  Ellington,  said, 
“with  the  roar  of  the  press  we’re 
off  and  running.” 

Lee  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
News-Free  Press,  opened  the 
ceremony  with  a  prayer  and  Bill 
Hoback,  circulation  director, 
read  a  Scripture  selection.  Com¬ 
ments  were  made  by  Everett 
Allen,  advertising  director  and 
treasurer;  Clifford  Welch,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  McDonald. 

Tribute  to  Publisher 

Anderson  described  McDonald 
as  having  love  for  his  man, 
adding:  “There  is  but  one  man 
who  can  do  what  he  is  doing  .  .  . 
He  has  put  together  the  physical 
machinery  and  this  great  team 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
here  in  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  and  hope.” 

He  described  the  occasion  as 
“memorable”  and  commended 
those  who  have  “worked  a  long 
time  today  for  being  here  with 
happy  faces.” 

The  108-page  Sunday  News- 
Free  Press  included  in  its  main 
news  section  nearly  five  pages 
of  executive  and  .staffer  profiles 
and  pictures,  including  those  of 
Mr.  McDonald  through  Copyboy 
Mike  Goforth,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  paper’s  wire  room. 

McDonald,  whose  other  inter- 
e.sts  include  a  chain  of  grocery 
stores,  started  the  News-Free 
Press  as  an  advertising  circular 
in  1933.  The  Free  Press,  as  it 
was  first  known,  began  daily 
circulation  Aug.  31,  1936. 

Under  his  leadership,  the 
newspaper  was  successful  from 
the  outset. 


“I  believe  we  had  a  good  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  1942  and  we’ll 
have  an  even  better  paper  now,” 
he  remarked. 

He  noted  that  the  local  edi¬ 
torial  staff  “is  the  best  w-e  have 
ever  assembled  and  I  expect  the 
News-Free  Press  to  be  a  con¬ 
servative,  independent,  funda¬ 
mental  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  lively  interest  in 
local  affairs.” 

Ecoiiuiiiies  Disappeared 

While  showing  an  E&P  re¬ 
porter  through  the  four-story, 
85,000-square-foot  publishing 
plant,  McDonald  declared  the 
decision  by  the  Times  to  start 
the  afternoon  Post  “is  an  effort 
to  crush  me,  but  it’s  not  going 
to  work.” 

Obviously  proud  of  the  New.s- 
Free  Press  quarters  he  acquii  ed 
for  $250,000  (original  asking 
price  was  $1.5  million)  from  a 
hosiery  manufacturing  company, 
the  64-year-old  president-pub¬ 
lisher  talked  about  the  rebirth  of 
the  Sunday  News-Free  Press 
and  its  chances  for  success.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  common  plant 
arrangement  he  had  with  the 
Times. 

“The  economies  of  a  joint 
operation  with  the  Times  dis¬ 
appeared  15  years  ago,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “and  I  was  impatiently 
waiting  until  I  could  acquire  a 
suitable  building  before  moving 
out. 

“I’ve  always  been  convinced 
of  this:  give  me  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  to  promote  with  and  I’ll 
overcome  all  disadvantages  there 
are.” 

He  said  he  anticipates  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  100,000  and 
daily  circulation  of  75,000  “be¬ 
fore  the  next  12  months  are  up.” 
Chattanooga’s  city  population  is 
130,000  and  the  metropolitan 
area  has  285,000. 

Sunday  circulation  the  first 
day  was  between  35,000  and  38,- 
000,  which,  he  said,  was  “a  few 
thousand”  less  than  the  News- 
Free  Press  operation  was  de¬ 
livering  anyway  when  the  Times 
and  News-Free  Press  were 
jointly  publishing  on  Sunday. 

McDonald  pointed  out  that  his 
News-Free  Press  had  led  the 
Times  in  circulation  for  more 
than  20  years  and  this  fact,  he 
said,  is  early  indication  that  his 
Sunday  publication  will  prosper. 

Remarking  that  he  has  300 
employes,  the  publisher  said  he 
brought  with  him  from  the 
Times  advertising,  circulation 
and  business  offices  “the  help 
that  I  wanted.”  His  entire  edi¬ 
torial  staff  moved  over  with  him. 

He  said  “my  own  people”  in¬ 
stalled  the  Scott  80-page  press 
he  had  held  in  storage  against 
the  day  when  the  common  plant 
arrangement  could  be  ended. 


K&E  Drops 
Whirlpool 
In  ‘Conflict’ 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  its  resigna¬ 
tion  as  advertising  agency  for 
Whirlpool  Corporation,  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan. 

The  $3  million  account,  which 
has  been  a  client  of  K&E  for  11 
years,  was  dropped,  according 
to  David  C.  Stewart,  the  agency 
president,  because  of  the  “grow¬ 
ing  possibility  of  conflicting 
client  interests  in  areas  of  mar¬ 
keting  counsel.” 

In  August,  Whirlpool  acquired 
major  interest  in  Warwick 
Electronics  Inc.,  a  firm  which 
manufacturers  and  sells  tele¬ 
vision,  stereo  and  other  products 
to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company. 

“The  dynamic  growth  of  the 
corporation  has  now  taken 
Whirlpool  into  fields  where  our 
neces.sary  knowledge  of  their 
marketing  plans  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  inimical  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  several  of  our  other 
clients,”  Stewart  said. 

The  “other  clients”  would  be 
Magnavox  Company  and 
AMPEX,  manufacturers  of 
electronic  goods. 

K&E  handled  advertising  for 
Whirlpool  air  conditioners,  dish 
washers,  dryers,  freezers,  ice 
makers,  ranges,  refrigerators 
and  washers.  In  the  past  two 
years,  the  agency  has  not  used 
newspapers  as  a  vehicle  to  ad¬ 
vertise  these  products.  Most  of 
the  placement  has  been  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  on  television. 

Responsibility  for  preparing 
and  placing  newspaper  ads  is  in 
the  hands  of  Netedu  Advertising 
Inc.  of  Benton  Harbor.  John  R. 
Netedu,  president,  said  his 
agency  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  change  at  K&E.  Netedu,  for 
the  last  three  years,  has  bought 
a  52- week,  $1,000,000  front  page 
schedule  in  Metro  Sunday  Com¬ 
ics.  This  contract  comes  up  for 
renewal  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


He  took  to  the  new  plant  much 
equipment  he  owned  and  also 
bought  much  new  equipment. 

• 

Ad  CampaifDi  Denied 

A  spokesman  for  General 
Foods  Corporation  advised  E&P 
this  week  there  are  no  plans  to 
Introduce  Maxim,  a  concen¬ 
trated  instant  coffee,  nationally 
this  fall.  According  to  Alex 
Goodman,  manager  of  press 
services,  the  report  (E&P,  Aug. 
13)  that  a  multi-million-dollar 
ad  campaign  would  include  800 
newspapers  was  based  on  erron¬ 
eous  information. 
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SYNDICATES 


Professors  Write 
Psychology  Column 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


I'.sycholapry  and  its  uses  in 
such  fields  as  hypnosis,  child- 
rearing,  selecting  astionauts 
and  propaganda  is  the  interest¬ 
ing  subject  of  a  new  newspaper 
column  developed  by  a  new 
newspaj)er  syndicate. 


The  column:  “Psychologists’ 
Xotebook.” 

The  columnists:  Sheldon  li. 
Koen,  Ph.  L>.,  and  Alan  J.  Burns, 
Ed.  D. 

The  release:  Oct.  2. 

The  distributor:  Masidlover 
Features,  157  Warren  Ave., 
Wollaston,  Mass.  02170. 


•“Psychologists’  Notebook’ 
was  six  months  in  preparation 
and  has  been  pre-tested  among 
high  school  and  college  students, 
housewives  and  businessmen,” 
.said  Lawrence  J.  Masidlover, 
executive  editor  and  owner  of 
the  syndicate.  “Their  enthusiasm 
was  such  that  the  column  was 
chosen  to  launch  the  new  syn¬ 
dicate.” 


14  euiisullanls 


The  column  is  supported  by  a 
distinguished  panel  of  14  con¬ 
sultants,  who  review  all  mate¬ 
rial  in  their  specific  fields  be¬ 
fore  it  is  closely  edited  by  a 
team  of  experienced  newsmen. 

“Our  consultants  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  some  of  the  most 
famous  colleges,  medical  schools 
and  clinics  in  North  America,” 
Masidlover  said. 

Questions  are  extensively  re¬ 
searched  by  Dr.  Roen  and  Dr. 
Burnes  before  they  give  a  col¬ 
umn-length  answer  to  each  topic. 
For  example,  they  discuss 
couples  with  marital  problems, 
youngsters  fretting  about  school, 
father  facing  a  difficulty  with 
his  job,  mother  worrying  about 
her  child’s  dev’elopment,  grand¬ 
parents  with  time  on  their 
hands,  college  .students  .seeking 
to  understand  the  intricacies  of 
society,  servicemen  bearing  arms 
in  defense  of  their  country. 

The  syndicate  is  providing 
new'.spapers  with  a  free  Readers’ 
Bureau  with  a  list  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy  for  further  reading  on 
column  subjects. 


Veteran  Newsman 


Lawrence  J.  Masidlover  has 
had  more  than  600  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 


Dr.  Alan  J.  Burns 


Harvard  and  Dartmouth.  He 
served  as  a  Marine  captain  and 
lias  been  a  research  assistant  at 
Harvard  College,  a  staff  psychol¬ 
ogist  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Boston,  and  a  community  con¬ 
sultant  and  reseaixh  fellow  at 
the  South  Shore  Mental  Health 
Center,  Quincy,  Mass. 


syndicate 

iDentences 


Britain.  He  worked  as  a  general 
reporter,  television  critic  and 
columnist  in  London  for  five 
years  and  as  a  writer  on  daily 
newspapers  in  New  England 
since  1960. 

He  said  he  and  his  staff  of 
four  editors  have  set  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  syndicate  to  insure 
the  readability  and  accuracy  of 
every  column. 

Dr.  Roen  is  as.sociate  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology  and  education. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Mental  Health  Journal. 

native  of  New  York  City,  he 
was  educated  at  the  City  College 
of  New  York,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Harvard  School  of 
Health.  Dr.  Roen,  38,  is  an 
.Army  veteran  and  was  until 
recently  director  of  research  at 
the  South  Shore  Mental  Health 
Center,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Dr.  Burnes,  31,  is  a  native  of 
Bo.ston  and  was  educated  at 


Filmways  Productions  cast 
.seven  newsmen/gals,  two  radio 
men  and  two  photographers  for 
scenes  in  the  MGM-presented 
movie,  “Don’t  Make  Waves,” 
starring  Tony  Curtis,  Claudia 
Cardinale,  Sharon  Tate  and 
Robert  Webber. 

The  group  included:  Vernon 
Scott,  UPI;  Dorothy  Manners, 
Hearst  Headline  Service; 
Barney  Glazer,  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  News  Syndicate;  Abe 
Greenberg  and  Sidney  Skol- 
sky,  Citizen-Xeu'H  (Hollywood, 
Calif.)  ;  Bill  Kennedy,  Lon  An- 
(fele.s  Herald-Examiner;  Norman 
Lee  Browning  and  Louis  Wolf, 
Cldcayo  Trihune;  Bill  O’Hallo- 
ran,  CBS;  Charles  Hickman, 
UPI;  and  Paul  Condylis,  K.ABC- 
Raflio,  Los  Angeles. 

Male  reporters  and  jihotogra- 
phers  had  a  ball  while  half  a 
dozen  bare-bosom  gals  con¬ 
stantly  maneuvered  through 
their  scenes  to  avoid  facing  the 
camera  at  any  time.  Flach  time 
a  girl  twisted  away  from  the 
lens,  she  faced  a  newsman  who 
promptly  blew  his  lines. 

Barney  Glazer  ruined  four 
takes  with  comedian  Marc 
London  when  Barney  couldn’t 
keep  his  eyes  where  they  be¬ 
longed — on  London.  When  Di¬ 
rector  Alexander  (Sandy) 
Mackendrick  asked  what  the 
devil  was  going  on,  Glazer  re¬ 
plied,  “I  have  two  eyes  that 
won’t  settle  for  one  face.” 


CHIN.VS  STRONG  M.\N 


A  series  on  Red  China’s 
emerging  strong  man  Lin  Piao 
has  been  written  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association’s  corre¬ 
spondent,  Ray  Cromley,  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  Far  East. 

He  iiossibly  is  the  only  news- 
jiaperman  in  the  Western  world 
who  has  known  Lin  Piao  inti¬ 
mately. 

Cromley  and  Lin  Piao  lived 
in  neighboring  caves  in  North 
China  21  years  ago;  they  saw 
each  other  on  almost  a  daily 
basis.  Cromley  seiwed  as  a 
newsman  in  pre- World  War  II 
China  and  Japan.  He  returned 
to  Yenan,  China,  as  U.  S.  Army 
observer  at  Mao  T.se-tung’s 
headquarters. 


During  that  eight-month  as¬ 
signment,  Cromley  became  per- 
sonally  acquainted  with  Lin 
Piao  and  he  used  their  close 
association  as  background  for 
the  series  distributed  by  NEA 
Cromley  revealed  little  known 
facts  about  Lin  Piao  and  unre- 
liorted  facets  of  the  thought 
processes  and  ideological  con- 
cejits  of  the  man  who  appears 
destined  to  be  Red  China’s  next 
ruler. 

*  «  « 


Poling  Writes 


About  Religion 


The  Rev.  David  Poling,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Chritttian 
Herald,  has  lieen  apiiointed  a 
special  writer  and  consultant  on 
religious  news  for  Newsiiaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

Boyd  Lewis,  president  and 
editor  of  NE.4,  said  Poling’s 
first  series  of  articles  will  be 
apjiearing  in  NE.A  client  news- 
liapers  beginning  Sept.  6.  The 
controversial  topic:  “Are  The.se 
the  Last  Years  of  the  Church?" 

“One  thing  is  ceitain  in  this 
era  which  finds  .some  theologians 
saying  ‘God  is  dead’ — religious 
news  is  far  from  dead,”  Lewis 
said. 

“A  writer  like  Dave  Poling, 
with  a  long  family  heritage  of 
religious  interpretation  and  a 
youthful  approach  to  the  new 
problems  of  the  churches,  will 
help  make  religious  topics  a  live 
element  of  any  newsjiaper  by 
his  skillful  writing.” 

Poling’s  father,  the  Rev.  Paul 
N.  Poling,  is  chaplain  of  Provi¬ 
dence  Hospital  in  El  Paso,  Tex. 
His  uncle,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Po¬ 
ling,  formerly  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  Herald.  A  cousin, 
Clark  V.  Poling,  Daniel’s  son, 
was  one  of  “The  Four  Chap¬ 
lains”  who  gave  up  their  life 
jackets  and  went  down  with  the 
USS  Dorchester,  torpedoed  off 
Greenland  in  1943. 

“God  is  at  the  center  of  life,” 
Poling  .said,  in  accepting  his 
new  post,  “and  the  most  current 
happenings  confirm  it.  My  asso¬ 
ciation  with  NEA  provides  the 
opportunity  to  report,  analyze 
and  highlight  the  new  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  world,  the  world  of 
religion.” 

David  Poling,  38,  joined  the 
Christian  Herald  in  1964.  He  is 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Christian  Herald  Association. 
Previously  he  seiwed  as  pastor 
of  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  Le  Roy 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  was  graduated  from 
Wooster  (Ohio)  College  in  1950 
and  from  the  Yale  University 
Divinity  School  in  1953.  He  was 
ordained  in  1953.  He  and  his 
wife  and  four  children  live  in 
Plea.santville,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Bundle  from  Britain: 
Tiffany  Jones  Comic 


“Tiffany  Jones,”  an  adventure 
cartoon  strip  already  popular 
in  its  home,  London,  and  in  18 
countries  around  the  world,  wdll 
be  introduced  in  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  Sept.  12  by  the  Hall 
Syndicate. 

Tiffany  Jones  is  an  attractive 
19-year-old  girl  with  a  sunny 
outlook  and  warm  heart.  She 
has  been  described  as  the  “with- 
it  girl  of  the  sixties.”  Men  like 
her,  her  London  followers  say, 
as  the  type  of  girl  every  fellow 
dreams  of  meeting  but  usually 
doesn’t,  and  girls  like  her  as  the 
sort  every  girl  wants  to  he — 
and  isn’t. 

Oman  Team 


J  I  JUST  ^ 
KNOW  I'V\ 
GOING  TO  BE 
HAPPy  HERE. 


sto))  her  from  being  with  them.” 

'The  story  writer  gets  Tiffany 
into  exciting  epi.sodes,  but  they 
are  .short  ones  of  a  few  weeks 
each  and  Tiffany  always 
emerges  unscathed. 


The  adventure  strip  is  the 

product  of  a  two-woman  team.  Columbia  U.  Adds 

Media  Manager 
Graduate  Study 

Columbia  University  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  joint  program  to 
train  managers  for  communica¬ 
tions  industries  in  its  Graduate 
School  of  Business  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Dean  Courtney  C.  Brown  of  the 
Business  School  and  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett  of  Journalism 
announced  the  program  follow¬ 
ing  completion  of  a  fii’st  experi¬ 
mental  year  with  four  men  en- 
Jenny  BuHerworIh  (r).  creator  of  rolled.  The  offering  has  been 
'Tiffany  Jones,'  discusses  the  story  approved  by  the  faculties  of  both 

line  with  the  artist,  Pat  Tourret.  .schools  and  by  the  university’s 

top  academic  senate,  the  Uni- 
The  writer  is  Jenny  Butter-  versity  Council, 
worth,  a  London  University  fbe  program’s  main  goal  is  to 
graduate  and  writer  of  short  prepare  graduate  students  for 
stories  for  children.  She  is  the  media  management,  but  it  also 
wife  of  Mike  Butterworth,  an  alerts  business  managers  to 
artist  and  writer.  They  have  communication  problems  within 
four  small  children  and  innum-  coiporations,  gives  managers  a 

year’s  instruction  in  w'riting. 
The  artist  is  Pat  Tourret,  one  guides  editorially  oriented  stu- 
of  four  artist  sisters  and  an  (lents  toward  positions  of  man- 
illustrator  for  teenage  publica-  agement  in  newspajiers,  maga- 
tions.  Before  she  sits  down  at  zines,  and  radio  and  television 
the  drawing  board,  she  studies  stations. 

latest  fashion  magazines  as  Students  in  the  program  must 
Tiffany  is  a  go-go  girl  and  a  be  admitted  by  both  schools  and 
fashion  setter.  In  fact,  she  is  a  go  first  to  their  school  of  pri- 
fashion  model  in  an  early  epi-  mary  interest.  While  they  are 

in  residence  in  one  school,  they 
,  must  take  at  least  one  course  in 

the  other.  The  total  time  spent 
“Tiffany  is  rather  naive,”  ex-  in  the  program  is  five  academic 
plained  Mrs.  Butterworth.  “She  semesters — txvo  in  journalism 
expects  people  to  be  as  nice  as  and  three  in  business.  Students 
she  is.  She’s  also  a  loyal  friend,  who  complete  the  program  are 
and  if  her  cousin  Jo,  or  anyone  eligible  for  both  degrees  of  Mas- 
needs  her,  she  would  never  let  ter  of  Business  Administration 
a  new  job  or  an  exciting  offer  and  Master  of  Science  in  jour- 
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nalism — which  normally  would 
take  six  academic  terms  to  ac¬ 
quire. 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
new  program,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Joumalism  increased 
its  courses  in  media  manage¬ 
ment.  A  special  seminar  was 
conducted  with  guest  leaders:  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  John  J.  Gaherin,  president 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City;  Foye  F.  Mc- 
Naughton,  newspaper  publisher 
from  Pekin,  Ill.;  Lisle  Baker  Jr., 
of  the  Louiiti'ille  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Joiininl;  Fred  M.  Thrower, 
jnesident  of  WPIX;  and  Richard 
1’.  Jones,  vicepresident  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

Tiglie  Is  Lecturer 

The  regular  lecturer  at  the 
journalism  .school  on  manage¬ 
ment  problems  is  Thomas  B. 
Tighe,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Press  As.sociation 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Axhurif  Park  Press. 

The  four  students  in  the  in¬ 
itial  year  were:  Leonard  H. 
Levitt,  of  New  York  City,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College; 
David  R.  Lewine,  of  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Ho¬ 
bart  College;  Edward  Neal 
Riner,  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  a  : 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  James  G. 
Lubetkin,  of  New  York  City,  an 
Oberlin  College  graduate.  Lu¬ 
betkin  finished  the  joumalism 
part  of  his  program  in  June  as 
the  top  student  in  his  class. 

•  ^ 

Food  Editors’  Award 

Judges  Are  at  Work 

Chicago 

Experts  in  the  fields  of  jour-  ^ 
nalism  and  home  economics  have  ■ 
lieen  selected  as  judges  for  the  | 
American  Meat  Institute’s  1966 
Vesta  Aw’ards  contest  honoring 
excellence  in  newspaper  food 
pages,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Herrell  DeGraff,  AMI  president. 

The  judges  are:  Gladys  E. 
Vail,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Home  Economics,  Purdue  Uni-  ! 
versity;  I,  W.  Cole,  Dean,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University;  and  Dick 
Lee,  professor  of  extension  edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Missouri. 

Winners  in  color  and  black- 
and-white  categories  for  various 
circulation  classifications  will  be 
presented  with  bronze  statuettes 
of  Vesta,  mythological  goddess 
of  hearth  and  home,  at  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Con¬ 
ference  in  Boston,  Sept.  24-30. 

Nearly  100  entries  from  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been 
.submitted. 


NITED 
FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  J 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/ 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St., New  YorkU.N  Y 
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Ad  Linage 
For  July 


AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,32B,S07  2,306,278 

IBeacon  Journal-S  ..  981,434  709,597 

Grand  Tolal  .  3,306,941  3,015,875 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

'Knickerbocker-News-e  1,148,169  1,074,195 

Times  Union-m  .  1,076,802  1,193,775 

STimes  Union-S  .  733,543  538,049 

Grand  Total  .  2,958,514  2,806,019 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,874,996  1,880,815 

§Journal-S  .  612,159  467,840 

Tribune-e  .  1,787,934  1,839,107 


Grand  Total  .  4,275,089  4,187,762 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,071,111  2,216,890 

JournaUe  . 2,645,626  2,594,913 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  1,227,988  863,809 

Times-e  .  493,782 

Timas-S  .  126,509 

Grand  Total  .  5,944,725  6,295,903 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-e  1966 — 2,645,626  includes  56,565 
lines;  1965—2,594,913  includes  44,331  lines. 

NOTE:  Times  last  publication  August  31, 
1965.  Constitution-m  t  Journal-e  not  pub¬ 
lished  July  8  and  9  due  to  strike  condi¬ 
tions. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  988,657  985,359 

•Press-S  .  237,619  174,386 

Grand  Total  .  1,226,276  1,159,745 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


§Ne»rs-American-S 
News-American-e  . 

Sun-m  . 

Sun.e  . 

fSun-S  . 


625,121  441,123 

....  1,318,976  1,417,000 
....  1,448,568  1,346,359 
....  1,845,089  1,991,442 
....  1.605.634  1,192,458 

....  6,843,388  6,388,382 


BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  .  840,344  820,744 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  1,285,651  1,314,006 

§Press-S  .  405,347  316,022 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  439,915  503,278 

Grand  Total  .  2,130,913  2,133,306 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Po$t-Herald-m  .  1,022,183  1,075,320 

News-e  .  1,788,423  1,816,765 

tNews-S  .  827,677  588,867 

Grand  Total  .  3,638,283  3,480,952 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1966 — 1,788,423  includes  46,953  lines; 
1965—1,816,765  includes  41.770  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  665,753  650,339 

Advertiser-S  327, 9W  227,759 

Globe-e  .  1,355,706  1,333,425 

Globe-m  .  1,536,982  1,441,055 

IGlobe-S  .  1,512,491  1,029,727 

Herald-m  .  969,899  985,644 

tHerald-S  .  854,045  662,747 

Traveler-e  .  1,026,228  1,043,701 

Grand  Total  .  8,249,090  7,374,397 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,166,816  1,060,456 

(Courier  &press-S  ....  876,481  654,082 

fEvening  News-e  .  2,247,598  2,221,934 

Grand  Total  4,290,895  3,936,472 

NOTE;  Evening  News-e  1966  —  2,247,598 
includes  19,788  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  speci- 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  July  1966  Linages 
*lncludes  28,212  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tlncludes  28,915  lines  THIS  WEEK 
§lncludes  20,124  lines  PARADE 
;rlncludes  40,972  lines  WEEKEND. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  hy  EDITOR  &  Pl'BLISHER  from  Media  Records — 52  Cities  Report) 

Classification 

1966 

1965 

Gain/ 

Loss  % 

*  E&P 
Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dep’t.  Store) 

July  . 

133,728,000 

127,307,000 

105.0 

115.4 

June  . 

155,351,000 

142,658,000 

108.9 

119.2 

Year  to  date 

1,009,612,000 

954,851,000 

105.7 

113.9 

Department  Stores 

July  .  45,498,000 

41, .352,000 

110.0 

118.1 

June  . 

51,940,000 

48,318,000 

107.5 

118.3 

Year  to  date 

346,930,000 

329,899,000 

105.2 

113.2 

General 

July  . 

18,886,000 

18,190,000 

103.8 

97.4 

June  . 

27,819,000 

24,923,000 

111.6 

104.7 

Year  to  date 

172,307,000 

160,973,000 

107.0 

101.4 

Automotive 

July  . 

14,.558,000 

13,351,000 

109.0 

119.0 

June  . 

18,439,000 

17,299,000 

106.6 

121.7 

Year  to  date 

109,816,000 

101,027,000 

108.7 

117.9 

Financial 

July  . 

7,429,000 

5,732,000 

129.6 

133.1 

June  . 

6,665,000 

5,420,000 

123.0 

134.3 

Year  to  date 

44,509,000 

38,834,000 

114.6 

121.1 

Total  Display 

July  . 

174,601,000 

164,580,000 

106.1 

114.0 

June  . 

208,274,000 

190,300,000 

109.4 

117.7 

Year  to  date 

1,336,244,000 

1,255,685,000 

106.4 

112.7 

Classified 

July  . 

80,283,000 

74,107,000 

108.3 

122.8 

June  . 

80,873,000 

75,691,000 

106.8 

122.5 

Year  to  date 

552,418,000 

501,480,000 

110.2 

123.9 

Total  Advertising 

July  . 

254,884,000 

238,687,000 

106.8 

116.7 

June  . 

289,147,000 

265,991,000 

108.7 

118.5 

Year  to  date 

1,888,662,000 

1,757,165,000 

107.5 

115.7 

*The  E4P  Index  Is  an 

average  of  the  five  past  years. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1.661,813  I64]i> 

§Frea  Press-S  .  595,710  WtS 

.  2.768.032  2.7S'S 

fNews-S  .  1.457,454  97||2|J 

Grand  Total  .  6,483,009  SJoTui 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  incled'eS 
Free  Press-m  1966—1,661,813  includes  iJi' 
813  lines;  1965 — 1,643,645  includes  lOiili 
lines  Free  Press-S  1966—595,710  inclJT 

52,171  lines;  1965 — 395,153  includes  Ulia 
lines.  News-e  1966—2,768,032  includes  i'm’ 
929  lines;  1965-2,750.064  includes  I14«i 
lines.  News-S  1966- — 1,457  454  includes  I'is 
095  lines;  1965-978,298  includes  45,843  liili; 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

.  1.394,342  I.429.U7 

ITimes-S  .  406,150  27744* 

Herald-Post-e .  1,299,877  I,3|9|j47 

Grand  Total  .  3,100.369  3,096, lu 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,240,158  1,213743 

§Timos-News-S  .  527,635  341I473 

Grand  Total  .  1,767,793  1.555 tu 

NOTE:  The  News-nn  I  Times-e,  are  sold 


EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,131,836  1,079,193 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  918,132  941,644 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,061,692  2,001,579 

fNews-S  .  931,346  650,466 

News-sat .  410,188  4I5|333 

Grand  Total  .  3,403,226  3,074,396 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  wtilk 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  _  1,399,712  1,442,362 

§Journal  Gazette-S  _  570,386  43ll]5l5 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,786,659  1,716,514 

Grand  Total  .  3,756,757  3,659,191 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,202,602  1,121,197 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,979,403  2,094,711 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,695,998  1,688,987 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,370,712  1,382,095  1966. 

Observer-m  .  1,859,465  1,854,874 

fObserver-S  .  746,954  553,349 


Grand  Total  .  4,983,452  4,758,299 

NOTE;  Star  last  publication  April  2, 


Press-e  .  428,674  484,069 

Press-S  .  162.597  I21AI3 

Grand  Total  .  4,645,911  4,444,05 

NOTE;  Press-e  published  5  days  a  srtek 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,572,060  1,570,416 

§Bea-S  .  731,717  543,250 

Grand  Total  .  2,303,777  2,111,674 


DALLAS,  TEX.  Post-Tribuna-e 

News-m  .  2,693,985  2,614,109  Post-Tribune-S 

tNews-S  .  954,400  625,597 


Grand  Total  .  3,977,131  3,790,318  tNews-S  . .  954,400  625,597 

Times  Herald-e .  2,909,791  2,950,833 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  STimes  Herald-S  .  968,581  665,578 


GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,502,664 

Post-Tribune-S  .  560,272 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,140,729  3,309,617 

Tribune-S  .  1,800,008  1,283,333 

tDaily  News-e  .  1,727,484  1,795,786 

American-e  .  895.885  850,148 

American-S  .  509,429  361,072 

Sun-Times-m  .  1.886.154  1,955.115 

SSun-Times-S  . 1,036,757  708,428 


Grand  Total  .  2,062,936  2.073.799 


■  l'W484  1 '795  786  NOTF  . H  Post-Star  (Sef^Notef’.*’.^’ 679.5M  719.041 

■  ■  NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 

...  Vfb.Wb  850,148  Times  Herald-e  1966—2,909.791  lines  In-  ’r.mmt  »  i  nn*  *H*64iAn 

-.  509,429  361,072  dudes  221,476  lines;  1965-2.950.833  lines  on  ^ U  aiven ^ 

...  1,886,154  1,955.115  includes  151,048  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1966  t  V  Q  • 

1,036,757  708,426  —968,581  lines  includes  23,100  lines.  News-e  aaim-j 


-  .  ,.r"~  1966 — 2,693,985  lines  includes  18,560  lines.  ^  -  - 

Sfjnd  Total  . ^10,996,446  I0,263^,4W  News-S  1966—954,400  lines  includes  43,680  ®  .  ^'Jtn'zli 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included:  lines.  fPress-S  .  634,476  430,118 

Tribune-m  1946 — 3,140,729  includes  380,974  - *  - ^ 

lines;  1965—3,309,617  includes  450,857  lines.  DAYTON.  OHIO  Grand  Total  . 2,n6,327  2,526,796 

S-1966— 1,800,008  includes  308,111  lines;  1965  Journal-Herald-m  .  2,172,262  2,183,810 

— 1,283,333  includes  265,557  lines.  Sun-  News-e  .  2,169,514  2,186,398  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 


GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


t  Press-S  .  634,476  410.311 

Grand  Total  . 2,n6,327  2,526.796 


Times-S  1966—1,036,757  includes  145,945  §News-S  .  661,397 

lines;  1965—708,428  includes  137,067  lines.  - - - 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,148,326  2,027,679  DENVER.  COLO. 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,281,412  941,268  Rockt  Mt.  News-m  ..  .  2,382,937 

Post  4  Times-Star-e  ....  2,101,656  2,070,067  |Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ... .  460,309 

-  Post-e  .  2,785,724 

Grand  Total  .  5,531,394  5,039,014  Post-S  .  1,144,489 


.  2  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

<••'5-5  .  661,397  467,349  Record-e  .  1,668,824  1,7(3,127 

_  ,  T  1  1  “  “  ~  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includM; 

Grand  Total  .  5,003,173  4,837,557  Record-e  1966  —  1,668,824  lines  includes 


2,382,937  2,334,510  •'"•s- 

460,309  338,112 

2,785,724  2,632,121  H, 

1,144,489  824,971  Courant-m  . 


58,141  lines;  1965—1,783,127  lines  includes 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,673,483  2,644,181 


Grand  Total  .  6,773,459  6,129,714 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 


♦Plain  Dealer-S  .  '  '’“st  *  1966—2,785,724  lines  includes  261,654 

P'«ss-e  .  2,803,122  2,737,620  lines;  1965—2,632,121  lines  includes  241,178 


HARTFORD.  CONN.  _ 

Courant-m  .  1,402,296  I.ISB-fW 

§Courant-S  .  828,269  MI.W 

fTimes-e  .  1,832,000  1,792,173 

Grand  Total  .  4,062,565  3.481,490 


Grand  Total  .  7,003,239  6,469,500 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 


NOTk;  Part  run  advertising  included:  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Plain  Dealer-S  1966—  1,526,634  includes  Register-m  .  603,099 

5,690  lines.  Press-e  1966—2,803,122  includes  Tribune-e  .  964,846 

313,061  lines;  1965—2,737,620  includes  279,-  fRagister-S  .  535,053 

473  lines.  - 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,776,341  1,894,” 

556  919  Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,030,193  2.092,584 

937  379  tStar-Bulletin  & 

397  674  Advertiser-S  .  674,478 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Grand  Total  .  2,102,998  1,891,972 

NOTE:  Part  run  adveitising  included; 


Advertiser-S  .  674,478  501,429 

Grand  Total  .  4.481.012  4.488.403 


Dispatch-e  .  2,530,637  2.635,731  Tribuna-e  1965—937.379  includes  12,810  lines. 

Dispatch-S  .  1,501,131  1,026,358  Register-S  1966  —  535,053  includes  10,817  Chronicle-a 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

.  3,098.992  3.097.28 

.  1.238.288  971.206 


Citiz€n«Journal-m  .  9SI,6S4  1,033,346  lines;  1965—397,674  includes  9,600  lines.  Chronicle-$  .  1,238,286 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1966 


p^_  .  2,508,079  2,606,378 

.  947,858  69 1, 667 


Gr.<Kl  Total  . .  7,793,217  .7.367,039 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ckranicle-e  1966—3.098,992  lines  includes 
}I2  479  lines;  1965—3,097,788  lines  includes 
lu'ciT  lines.  Chronicle*S  1966 — 1,238,288 
linM  includes  63,876  lines;  1965—971,206 
lines  includes  61,216  lines.  Post-m  1966— 
2  508  079  lines  includes  94,381  lines;  1965 — 
lines  includes  123,047  lines.  Post-S 
lft4Jjy47,858  lines  includes  54,978  lines; 
lf|$_49l,'667  lines  includes  17,016  lines. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  794,289  760,366 

•News-S  .  237,481  164,911 


Grand  Total  .  1,031,770  925,277 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

N-~.e  2,009,103  1,657,932 

.  1,993,606  1,818,931 

.  1,174,245  787,151 

Times-e  .  783,H4 

Times-S .  175,634 


Grand  Total  .  4,342,221  3.987.443 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1966  —  1,483,189  includes 
62,871  lines;  1965—1,385,877  includes  43,786 
lines. 


Grand  Total  .  5,176,954  5,222,882 

NOTE:  Times  last  publication  October 
II.  1965. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,658,575  3,794,310 

§Herald-S  .  1,606,973  1,133,609 

News-e  .  1,040,114  1,049,799 

tNews-S  .  274,072  240,710 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

ClarkMi  Ledger-m  .  1,222,160  1,225,638 

(Clarion  Ledger  & 

^ews-S  .  373,207  285,899 

Daily  News-e  .  1,180,874  1,200,088 


Grand  Total  .  2,776,241  2,711,625 


Grand  Total  .  6,579,734  6,218,428 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  l?66— 3,658,575  includes  80,464 
lines;  1965—3,794,310  includes  90,699  lines. 
Herald-S  1966  —  1,606,973  includes  55,539 
lines;  1965—1,133,609  includes  42,792  lines. 
Last  Publication  Miami  News-S,  July  24, 
1966. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m .  2,281,298  2,341,968 

limes-Union-S  .  745,841  525,342 

Joemal-o  .  1,010,684  984.506 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,186,222  925,201 

Journal-e  .  2,901,040  2,835,249 

tJournal-S  .  1,632,689  1,207,036 


Grand  Total .  4,037,823  3,851,816  Grand  Total  .  5,719,951  4,967,486 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,095.521  1,032,966 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-e  1966 — 1,095,521  lines  in¬ 
cludes  45,214  lines;  1965-1,032,966  lines 
includes  57,164  lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,654,365  1,601,059 

Star-e  .  2,448,712  2,392,551 

tTribune-S  .  1,406,853  977,414 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,911,996  1,929,334 

Star-e  .  1,596,477  1,615,123 

fStar-S  .  960,907  685,802 


Grand  Total  .  5,509,930  4,971,024 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Star-e  1966—2,448,712  includes  378,343  lines; 
1965—2.392,551  includes  347,157  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  4,469,380  4,230,259 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  952,490  934,121 

§Bee-S  .  281,210  203,691 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joereal-m  .  774,049  775,760 

News-Santinel-e  .  1,200,^8  1,231,485 

iNews-Sentinel-S  .  479,960  325.894 


Grand  Total  .  1,233,700  1,137,812 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Grand  Total  .  2.454,997  2,333,139 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 
Eagle-Tribune-d  .  900,810 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

«Star-e  .  2,003,218  2,200,266 

Gaiette-m  .  1,201,753  1,281,430 

La  Presse-e  .  2,055,098  2,261,913 

La  Patrie-S  .  102,928  97,052 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,397,450 
§Arkansas  Gaiette-S  . . .  506,820 


Grand  Total  .  5,362,997  5,840,661 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage. 


Grand  Total  .  1,904,270  1,489,349 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,223,988  2,304,414 

(Independent  Press- 

TelMram-S  .  787,681  603,024 

Press-Telegram-e  .  2,178,701  2,253,783 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  841,342  882,629 

Star-m  .  835,151  874,776 

•Star-S  .  321,899  277,200 


Grand  Total  .  1,998,392  2,034,605 


Grand  Total  .  5.190.370  5,161,221 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent-m  1966—2,223,988  lines  includes 
339,157  lines;  1965 — 2,304,414  lines  includes 
280,543  lines.  Press-Telegram-e  1966-2,178,- 
701  lines  includes  339,157  lines;  1965— 
2,253,783  lines  includes  280,543  lines. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,530,239  1,496,549 

Tennessean-m  .  1,573,506  1,557,490 

TennUsean-S  .  729,818  490,644 


Grand  Total  .  3,833,563  3,544,683 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  875,391  876,592 

§Standard-Times-S  .  290,923  214,129 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,203,732  2,078,536 

Newsday  Nassau-e  .  2,263,949  2,256,985 


Grand  Total 


4.467.681  4,335,521 


Grand  Total  .  1,166,314  1,090,721 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Standard-Times-e  1966 — 875,391  lines  in¬ 
cludes  28,383  lines;  1965—876,592  lines  in¬ 
cludes  27,741  lines. 


^  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

.  5,035,9(8  4,963,102 

.  3,851,681  2,836,522 

Herad  Examiner-e  ....  2,004,602  1,976,789 
Herald  Examiner-S  _  799  273  580  662 


6ra^  Total  . 11,691,524  10,357,075 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
rir**.'."*  **** — 5,035,968  lines  includes  685,- 
4«  lines;  1965—4,963,102  lines  includes 
813.157  lines.  Times-S  1966— 3,851,681  lines 
includes  1,326,978  lines;  1965-2,836,522  lines 
includes  983,913  lines. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ....  924,291  848,471 

Register-e  .  1,468,601  1,453,106 

Register  s  .  810  875  578,196 

Register  8  Journal- 

Courier-sat .  133,858  127,766 


Grand  Total  .  3,337,625  3,007,539 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  ft  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 


LOWELL.  MASS. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,255,313  3,052,867 

ftimes-Picayune-S  .  1,215,990  825,438 

States  ft  Item-e  .  1,714,136  1,591,168 


760,417 

787,603 

. .  250,229 

158,786 

NEW  T 

..  1,010,646 

946,389 

Times-m 

MASS. 

Herald 

Tribune-m 

.  682,840 

681,594 

Herald 

Tribune-S 

2,709,864  2,330,804 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1966 


^  X  .  . 


\  \ 

\ 


News-m  .  1,815,006  1,806,881 

News-S  .  1,746,307  1,199,969 

Journal-American-e  .  .  819,668 

Journal-American-S  203,206 

Post-e  .  1,035,504  735,219 

Post-S  . 83,394 

World  Telegram  ft 

Sun-e  .  800,086 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  .  1,971,312  2,008,692 
Commercial  Appeal-S  .  887,720  592,874 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,483,189  1,385,877 


N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Pren$a-m  . 

286,999 

299,996 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  . 

89,287 

67,272 

Grand  Total  . 

376,286 

367,268 

NEWBURGH, 

N.  Y. 

News-e  . 

784,644 

826,146 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Pre$5-m  . 

1,609,258 

1,644,419 

(Press-S  . 

482,397 

326,217 

Times-Herald-e  . 

1,412,288 

1,360,379 

Grand  Total  . 

3,503,943 

3,331,015 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  . 

916,046 

962,579 

*GazeHo-S  . 

252,146 

196,081 

Grand  Total  . 

1,168,192 

1,158,660 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

_  1.076,641 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,192,480  2,294,524 

§Tribune-S  .  1,024,137  698,536 


Grand  Total  .  3,244,593  3,227,186 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1966 — 1,357,631  includes  123,- 
353  lines;  1965—1,375,218  includes  92,743 
lines.  Times-e  1966—1,278,875  includes  95,- 
066  lines;  1965—1.408,934  includes  138,921 
lines. 


\ 


\ 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel  (See  Note)  . .  2,667.816  2,748,820 
Sentinel-S  .  1,039,092  782,695 


Grand  Total  . 10,115,565  11,117,128 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald  Tribune-S  1965—363,995  lines  in¬ 
cludes  28,356  lines.  News-m  1966 — 1,815,006 
lines  includes  861,931  lines;  1965 — 1,806,881 
lines  includes  936,832  lines.  News-S  1966— 
1,746,307  lines  includes  1,131,202  lines;  1965 
— 1,199,969  lines  includes  783,853  lines. 
Journal-American-e  1965 — 819,668  lines  in¬ 
cludes  77,461  lines.  Journal-American-S 
1965—203,206  lines  includes  48,306  lines. 
World  Tel.  ft  Sun-e  1965 — 800,086  lines  in¬ 
cludes  58,334  lines. 

NOTE:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jour- 
nal-American  and  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  merged  effective  April  25,  1966.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  an  impasse  in  labor 
negotiations  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  called  a  strike  which  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  newspapers  under  the 
new  corporation  World-Journal-Tribune 
Inc.,  namely  Herald  Tribune-m,  World- 
Journal-e  ft  World-Journal-Tribune-S  from 
April  25  through  July  31,  1966.  Last  edition 
Post  Sunday  May  8,  1966.  Post-e  published 
six  days  effective  with  May  14,  1966  issue. 


Grand  Total  .  3,706,908  3,531,515 

NOTE:  Sentinel-m  ft  Star-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Sentinel-m 
is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1966 — 2,667,816  includes  766,198 
lines;  1965—2.748.820  includes  740,211  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1966—1,039,092  includes  341,632 
lines;  1965—782,695  includes  289,114  lines. 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,740,166  1.662.944 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  1,073,513  1,062,049 

(Independent-Star 

News-S  .  376,852  328,557 

Independent-m  .  1,068,497  1,084,089 


Grand  Total  2,518,862  2,474,695 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  539,347  388,822 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  749,633  720,169 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,533,613  1,441,506 
(Journal  Star-S  .  515,923  343,169 


six  days  effective  with  May  14,  1966  issue. 

NOTE:  Split  run  News-m  124,872  lines; 
News-S  62,075  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  2,049,536  1,784,675 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  ft  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  Journal  Star-e,  is  shown. 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ..  1,321,731  1,181,229 

(Long  Island  Press-S  ...  542,803  414,695 


Grand  Total  .  1,864,534  1,595,924 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullctin-e  .  2,323,777  2,161,809 

tBulletin-S  .  840,621  570.714 

Inquirer-m  .  1,735,068  1,565,842 

Inquirer-S  .  1,954,786  1,139,733 

News-e  .  895,175  927,821 


Grand  Total  .  7,749,427  6,365,919 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Bulletin-e  1966—2,323,777  includes  419,827 
lines;  1965 — 2,161,809  includes  321,282  lines. 
Bulletin-S  1966—840,621  includes  262,222 
lines;  1965—570,714  includes  183,722  lines. 
Inquirer-m  196^1,735,068  includes  196,566 
lines-  1965 — 1,565,842  includes  97,873  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1966 — 1.954,786  includes  4^,347 
lines;  1965 — 1,139,733  includes  137,118  lines. 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,852,345  2,875.586 

tRepublic-S  .  1,017,109  747  350 

GazeHe-e  .  2,743,211  2,777,427 


6,612,665  6,400,363 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  ft  Sun-Tel.-m  1,090,025  1,179,044 

Fress-e  .  1,925,831  2,089,841 

tPress-S  .  1,161,556  824,478 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,097,786  2,225,392 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,618,699  2,742,250 

(Virginian-Pilot  ft  Star-S  907,368  683,829 


Grand  Total  .  4,177,412  4,093,363 


Grand  Total  .  5,623,853  5.651,471 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Ledger-Star-e  1966—2,097,786  includes  523,- 
882  lines;  1965—2,225.392  includes  555,695 
lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1966—2,618,699  in¬ 
cludes  509.470  lines;  1965—2.742.250  includes 
545,620  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  ft  Star-S  1966 
— 907,368  includes  195,146  lines;  1965— 
683,829  includes  130,679  lines. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,148,211  1,222,078 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,325,654  2,289,227 

t(Oregonian-S  .  1,103,261  874,292 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  778,018  818,623 


Grand  Total  .  4,206,933  3,982,142 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oregon  Journal-e  1966 — 778,018  lines  in¬ 
cludes  39,304  lines;  1965 — 818,623  lines  in¬ 
cludes  58,423  lines. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  . 1,545,547  1,384,841 

Journal-m  .  1,711,762  1,552,765 

tJournal-S  . .  887,667  618,859 


Grand  Total  .  3,216,617  2,985,060 


4,144,976  3,556,465 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,357,631  1,375,218 

Oklahoman-S  .  608,087  443,034 

Times-e  .  1,278,875  1,408,934 


READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,179,441  1.035.046 

(Eagle-S  .  358,068  267,034 


Grand  Total  1,537,509  1,302,080 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  ft  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Eagle-e, 
is  shown. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,447,101  1,377,788 

World-Herald-S  856,166  616,551 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise  (See 

Note)  .  1,565,538  1,662,121 

(Press-Enterprise-S  ....  504,441  366,537 


Grand  Total  .  2,303,267  1,994,339 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  ft  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition 
e,  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  2,069,979  2,028,658 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  ft  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En- 
terprise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Enterprise  19(6  —  1,565,538  includes 
19,845  lines;  1965—1,662,121  includes  18,804 
lines. 


V 


1966 

1965 

ROANOKE, 

VA. 

Times-m 

1,202,076 

1,148,758 

§Times*S 

338,169 

223,677 

World-News-e 

1,153,784 

1,129,131 

Grand  Total 

2,694,029 

2,501,566 

ROCHESTER, 

N.  V. 

Oemocrdt  & 

Chronicle-m 

1,589.013 

1,762,987 

fDemocrdt  & 

Chronicle-S 

961,778 

759,658 

•Times  Union-e 

1,757,657 

1,934.468 

Grand  Total . 

4.308,448 

4,457,113 

ROCKFORD 

.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note) 

1,195,216 

1,285,304 

Star-S  . 

555,839 

385,734 

Grand  Total 

1,751,055 

1,671,038 

NOTE:  Star-m  t  ReqIster-Republic-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  published 
five  week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2.27?, &3I  2.376.5S8 

§Bee-S  752,940  588,203 

Union-m  937,087  850,045 

‘Unions  .  234,506  163,415 

Grand  Total  4,204,164  3,978,221 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1,434,517  1,348,246 

tGlobe-Democrat-we  636,837  451,491 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,309,710  2,244,788 

§Post-Dispatch-S  1,544,716  1,150,120 

Grand  Total  5,925,780  5,194,645 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Globe-Democrat-m  1966 — 1,434,517  includes 
254,011  lines;  1965—1,348,246  includes  249,- 
101  lines.  Globe-Oemocrat-we  1966 — 636,837 
includes  10,763  lines;  1965—451,491  includes 
14,826  lines.  Post-Di$oatch-e  1966—2,309,710 
includes  197,710  lines;  I '5/5—2,244,788  in¬ 
cludes  187,132  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1965 
-1,150,120  includes  10,269  lines.  Globe- 
Democrat-m  published  S  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  1,108,000  1,018,095 

§Pioneer  Press-S  851.278  647,300 

Dispatch-e  .  1,880,834  1,802,151 

Grand  Total  3,840,112  3,467,546 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Dispatch  1966—1,880,834  includes  204,252 
lines;  1965—1,802,151  includes  207,578  lines, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times-m  2,136,310  2,122,723 

S;Times-S  .  699,003  535,987 

Independent-e .  1,054,621  1,066,029 

Grand  Total .  3,889,934  3,724,739 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1966 — 2,136,310  includes  206,632 
lines;  1965—2,122,723  includes  107,067  lines. 
Times-S  1966—699,003  includes  38,254  lines; 
1965—535,987  includes  24,878  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  2,040,350  2,089,683 

tTribune-S  641,103  538,742 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  2,000,691  2,050,610 

Grand  Total  4,682,144  4,679,235 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  1,735,730  1,780,481 

tExpress-News-S  ..  758,470  549,981 

Express-News-sat.  ,  314,329  341,137 

News-e  .  1,786,415  1,651,525 

Light-e  .  1,896,554  1.897,739 

§Light-S  .  827,956  619,474 

Light-sat .  193,402  224,670 

Grand  Total  .  7,512,856  7,065,007 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1966-1,786.415  lines  includes  76,569 
lines. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1,783  443  1,949,912 

§Sun-Telegram-S  556,299  416,097 

Grand  Total  2,339,742  2,366,009 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sun-m  1966 — 1,783,443  lines  includes  66,413 
lines;  1965—1,949,912  l.nes  includes  75,097 
lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  &  Telegram-e.  are  sold 
in  optional  combinat.on.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  2,014.718  1,878,889 

lUnion-S  1,017,109  777,063 

Tribune-e  2,513,490  2,383.699 

Grand  Total  5,545,317  5,039,651 


1966  1965 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 

2.'202,362 

2,120,444 

Chronicle-S 

724,734 

Examiner-m 

2,447,252 

Examiner-S 

878.447 

News-Call- Bulletin-e 

1,085,097 

Examiner-e 

2,273,515 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  t,l32.09S 

Grand  Total 

5,607,972 

7,255,974 

NOTE:  Chronicle-S  &  Examiner-S  discon- 

tinued  after  September  12,  1965.  Examiner- 

m  8  News-Call-Bulletin  were  combined 

effective  September  13,  1965.  Examiner  & 

Chronicle-S  first  issue 

September 

19,  1965. 

SAN  JOSE 

.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m 

3.244.428 

3,134,953 

News-e  . 

3,207,201 

3,069,732 

t§Mercury-New$-S 

975,650 

710,307 

Grand  Total 

7,427,279 

6,914,992 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Mercury-m  1966—3,244.426  lines 

includes 

256,834  lines;  1965—3,134,953  lines 

includes 

205,939  lines.  News-e 

1966—3,207.201  lines 

includes  256,834  lines; 

1965—3,069,732  lines 

includes  205,939  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e 

.  1,485,567 

1,607,769 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  . 

.  1,191,451 

1,258,711 

Union  Star-e  . 

747,809 

910,275 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,939,260 

2,168,986 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-Intelliqencer-m  .. 

.  1,557,182 

1,367,361 

§Post-lntelligencer-S  . 

507,591 

348,122 

times-e  . 

.  2,238,098 

2,052,287 

Times-S  . 

908,738 

567,963 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,211,609 

4,335,733 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,014,699 

1,108,662 

Times-m  . 

.  1,293,943 

1,389,491 

Times-S . 

591,984 

370,120 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2.900.626 

2,868,273 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,473,827 

1,443,323 

Tribune-S . 

612,677 

478,773 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,086,504 

1,922,096 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman -Review-m 

797,655 

810,736 

fSpokesman-Review-S  . 

445,385 

313,582 

Chronicle-e  . 

888,157 

853,514 

Grand  Total  . 

2,131,197 

1 ,977,832 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1 ,774,744 

1,653.336 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Heraid-Journai-e 

1,586.284 

1 ,649.095 

t§Herald-American-S 

700.295 

505,902 

Post-Standard-m 

877,138 

880,963 

Grand  Total . 

3,163,717 

3,035,960 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,619,922 

1,458,652 

News-Tribune-S  . 

592,012 

372,303 

Grand  Total  . 

2,211,934 

1,830,955 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m 

2,129,337 

2,152,833 

(Tribune  5 

766,128 

563,974 

Times-e . 

1,331,608 

1,314,613 

Grand  Total  . 

4,227,073 

4,031,420 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  i 

included; 

Tribune-m  1966—2.129.337  includes  118,311 

lines;  1965—2,152,833  includes  97,867  lines. 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Times-m 

589,780 

581,783 

Blade-e  . 

1,824,622 

I.88C.5I0 

Blade-S 

855,074 

629,652 

Grand  Total 

3.269.476 

3,091,945 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  day 

s  a  week 

only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  8  Mail-m 

1,410,794 

1,357,287 

^Telegram-e 

2,036,945 

1,988,791 

Star-e . 

2,316,280 

2,312,528 

Grand  Total 

5,764,019 

5,658,606 

NOTE;  Telegram  includes  Weekend  Mag- 

azinc  linage;  and  Star,  Globe 

&  Mail 

includes  Rotogravure 

5ections  linage. 

TRENTON 

.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e 

976,812 

990,965 

•Times  Advertiser-S 

725,580 

540,612 

Trentonian-m 

805,299 

808,703 

Grand  Total  2.507,691  2,340,280 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


1966 

1965 

TROY. 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note) 

1,067,075 

1,106,937 

NOTE:  Record-m  & 

Times  Record-e  sold 

in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 

Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA. 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e . 

1,721,254 

1,764,791 

World-m 

1,748,865 

1 .845,824 

World-S . 

682,857 

461,058 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,152,976 

4,071,673 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . 

.  694,774 

737,772 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Oispatch-e  . 

.  800,037 

861,214 

‘Observer  Dispatch-S 

413,669 

254,607 

Press-m  . 

1,094,320 

1,124,575 

Grand  Total  . 

2,308,026 

2,240,396 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  . 

1,334,755 

1,362,302 

Post-m  . . 

4,152,075 

4,123,571 

6Post-S  . 

.  1,641,193 

1,099,872 

Star-e 

.  2,559,173 

2,644,933 

fStar-S  . 

.  1,037,126 

801,145 

Grand  Total  . 

.10,724,322 

10,031,823 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,158,200 

1,158,343 

Republican-S  . 

.  584,633 

398,874 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,742,833 

1,557,217 

NOTE;  American-e  &  Republican-m,  sold 

only  in  combination.  1 

Linage  of  American- 

e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10 

CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 

. .  807,003 

757,455 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

876,315 

821,845 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . 

890,018 

845,528 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

828,343 

794,329 

Peekskill  Star-e 

649,178 

667, 105 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

943,080 

936,215 

Tarrytown  News-e 

789,348 

759,948 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e 

1,019,766 

998,771 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Diipatch-e . 

1,103,273 

1,066,154 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . 

933,360 

955,967 

Grand  Total . 

8,839,684 

8,603,317 

WICHITA 

,  KANS. 

Eagle-m . 

1,617,021 

1,636,972 

Beacon-e 

1,116,021 

1,144,477 

(Eagle  &  Beacon-S 

514,109 

402,445 

Grand  Total 

3.247.151 

3,183,894 

NOTE;  Eagle-m  1966—1,617,021 

includes 

9,360  lines  of  part-run 

advertising 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m 

1,353,124 

1,324,757 

Sentinel-e  . 

1,205.259 

1,251,612 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S  . 

480,857 

360,348 

Grand  Total  . 

3,039,240 

2,936,717 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

517,111 

361,834 

Telegram-m  . 

920,573 

905,400 

Gazette-e 

.  1,006,357 

987,259 

Grand  Total . 

2,444,041 

2,254,493 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Teleqram-m  1966  —  920,573  lines 

includes 

48.335  lines-  1965—905.400  lines 

includes 

39,277  lines.  Gazette-e 

1966—1,106,357  lines 

includes  45,026  lines; 

1965—987.259  lines 

includes  39,255  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  . . 

1,498,815 

1,428,390 

§Vindicator-S 

934,934 

679,444 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,433,749 

2,107,834 

A.U.S.  REPORTS, 

INC. 

BLUEFIELD, 

W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  . 

472,246 

510,117 

Telegraph-S  . 

181,821 

131,576 

Grand  Total . 

654,067 

641,693 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,054  lines 

(1966);  15,558  lines  (1965). 

NOTE;  Telegraph-S 

sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m 

1 .255,766 

1,187,999 

State-S 

506,958 

341,727 

Record-e 

1,049,127 

877,473 

Grand  Total . 

2,811,851 

2,407,199 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28,499  lines 

(1966);  16,408  lines  (1965). 

EDITOR  &  PUB 

1966  |yj5 
DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  644,069  703  tn 

News-Tribune-m  655  638  Uttu 

News-Tribune-S  520,089 

Grand  Total  .  1,819,796  iTMyJJ 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  799,745  783  Mi 

World-S  .  316.098  jlyS 

News-Star-e  .  744,650 

Grand  Total  .  1,860.493  I.TIs't# 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  .  956,574  974713 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1,051.958  1.168.1(0 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  978,147  889,S9S 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  470.327  426 1|| 

Scrantonian-S  .  560,776  TTIW 

Times-e  .  1,074,230  834[8il 

Grand  Total  .  2.105.333  1567^ 

Includes  PARADE  20,243  lines  '(I9U)' 
15,356  lines  (1965).  '' 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  556,644  522256 

Times-Ledger-e  .  1,016,245  906495 

Independent-S  568,534  434]4(] 

Grand  Total  .  2,141,423  1  863234 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  28  054  li'net 

(1966);  15,558  lines  (1965). 


LINAGE  REPORTED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  .  356,874  382,746 

American-News-S  .  166,880  134^442 

Grand  Total  523,754  517,188 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  990,003  989,044 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  Wl$. 

Post-Crescent-e  896,238  Vi.iu 

Post-Crescent-S  .  233,072  I83i386 

Grand  Total  .  1,129,310  1,160,012 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-AII  Day-S  .  1,21  1,700  1.057.658 
NOTE:  1965  lines  does  not  include 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  895,645  877,436 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  . 1,785,294  1.868,048 

Repository-S .  555,520  423,654 

Grand  Total  2,340,814  2,291,702 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  504.168  467,824 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  .  .  126,910  144,186 

Grand  Total .  631,078  612,010 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  660,065  632,100 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  743,470  713.468 

Courier-S  .  270,564  248,388 

Grand  Total  .  1,014.034  961,856 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gaiette-m  955,290  972,356 

Mail-e  .  956,270  973,882 

Gazette  Mail-S  ..  400,120  302,446 

Grand  Total  .  2,31  1,680  2,248,904 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO  _ 

Gazette-e  845,287  753,389 

CORPUS  CHRISTIE.  TEX. 

Caller-m  1,518,314  l,577,W 

Times-e  1,501,374  1,529,780 

Caller-Times-S  .  417,970  281, 9M 

Grand  Total .  3,437,653  3,389,410 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  8 

Times-Star-e  .  747.726  817,724 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  937.300  1,004,724 

LISHER  for  September  3,  1966 
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1945 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

r:m«-0«mocrdt-m  982,072  1,008,882  Courier-Journal-m  1,533,298  1,515,851 

Tiin«-0*mocrdt-e  1,144,248  1,101,800  Couri*r-Journal-S  954,859  443,410 

Timas-Democrat-S  424,284  284,040  Times-*  .  1,775,115  1,830,238 


Journal-e 

Journal-S 


RAPID  CITY,  S  D 


455,394  723,758  Star-Phoenix-e 

242,834  157,332 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 

ix-e  905,485  955,742 


Grand  Total  2,550,404  2,394,742 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

N.ws-e  812,098  833,781 

News-JournalS  290,424  183,988 

iiurnal-m  1,009,071  985,544 


550,404  2,394,742  Grand  Total  4,243,272  3,989,499 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
FLA.  converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 

812  098  833  781  published  on  4-column  basis  and  class-- 

290424  I83'988  9-column  basis. 


DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  4  Revievr-me  1,010,884  940,218 

H^ald  4  Revlew-S  258,384  211,484 

Grand  Total  .  1,249,248  1,171,702 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL.  Record-m 

Journal-e  519,778  442,548  Journal-e 

Journal-S  l«,422  124,514 


Grand  Total  442,200  547,084 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat .  915,584 


GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  928,744 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 


Fatriot-m 

1,254,722 

1,320,382 

•Pa*riol-News-S 

494,284 

342,922 

Grand  Total  . 

1 ,749,006 

1,483,304 

NOTE:  ‘Does  not  include  PARADE  lin- 

dge. 

HAVERILL, 

MASS. 

Gaiette-e 

554,719 

548,450 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  . 

902,015 

927,783 

H*rald-Dispatch-m 

958,083 

994,396 

Herald-Advertiser-S  . 

293,159 

229,985 

Grand  Total  . 

2,153,257 

2,154,144 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  . 

1,283,418 

1,108,744 

Times-S  . 

522,578 

371,084 

Grand  Total . 

1,804,194 

1,479,828 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS, 

MASS. 

Cape  Cod 

Standard-Times-e 

475,248 

494,144 

Cape  Cod 

Standard-Times-S 

97,902 

44,038 

Grand  Total . 

773,150 

742,202 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

TribunevDemocrat* 

All  Day 

932,553 

939,911 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  . 

498,488 

444.9(M 

Tri-City-Herald-S 

200,404 

145,349 

Grand  Total 

899,094 

812.273 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA. 

Wise. 

News-e 

1,189,742 

1,133,742 

KINGSTON. 

N.  Y. 

Freeman-e 

837,270 

851,324 

KOKOMO, 

IND. 

Tribune-e 

903,238 

833,924 

Tribune*S 

217,812 

120,314 

News-Herald-e 
Grand  Total 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

m  .  499,892 

erald-e  403,301 


Grand  Total  1,121,050  954,240 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  29,803  lines 
(1944);  14,754  lines  (1945)  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 


-7—;  PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

954,240  press-Republican-m  . .  578,088 


PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  .  252,742 


LAKELAND.  FLA.  .  ^ 

Ledger-eS  *  sat.-m  1,095.598  1,020  320  T®”  Herald-m 

Express-e 

Telegram-S 

LA  SALLE,  ILL. 


Star-m 
Journal-e 
Journal  t  Star-S 


590,158 

588,092 

Grand  Total  .  2,258,404 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

1.  ne:r. 

JournaUe  . 

...  1,002,078 

1,093.505 

1,173,711 

Journal-S  . 

.  445,437 

1,074,498 

1,045,443 

- - 

374,348 

251,489 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,447,715 

Grand  Total  2,590,033  2,507,240 

Indudes  PARADE  23,442  lines  (1944);  ... 

14,577  lines  (1945)  QUINCY.  ILL. 

'  Herald-Whig-e  .  543,878 

Horald-Whig-S  .  244,078 

„  .  ,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.  _  -L 

Union-Sun  E  Journal-e  549,224  741,484  Grand  Total  809,954 
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1  009  071  985  544 

_  _  MADISON.  Wise. 

2  1 1 1  795  2  003  313  Capital  Times-e  1,501,220  1,383,410 

2,111,79b  2,003,3  3  state  Journal-m  .  1,551,312  1,474,900 

11^1^  state  Journal  s  493,412  344,911 

Grand  Total  3,544,144  3,203,221 

258,384  211,484  Includes  PARADE  21,434  lines  (1944); 

1,249,248  1,171,702 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

JIS.  ILL.  Record-m  .  859,894  802,984 

519,778  442,548  Journal-e  .  750,834  443,442 


Grand  Total  1,410,728  1,444,424 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  849,842  822,494 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,053,472  1,092,280 

Dispatch-e  .  1,131,474  1,220,404 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Fost-e  .  528,941  483,308 

Dominion-News-m  528,941  483,308 

Dominion-Post-S  .  228,429 

Grand  Total  1,284,311  944,414 

NOTE:  Sunday  edition  includes  29,758 
lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  First  Sunday  edi- 
tion  Oct.  31.  1945. 

NEWARK.  OHIO 


NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Herald-e  .  887.148  854,823 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  988,190  905,948 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Hcrald-e  828,371  790,100 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ..  548,470  515,046 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ...  1,135.398  1,048,548 
Standard-Examiner-S  294,408  217,720 

Grand  Total  .  1,432,004  1,284,288 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,874  lines 
(1944);  14,744  lines  (1945). 


903,193  1,011,584 


ONEONTA.  N.  Y. 

5tar-m  .  534,170  537,012 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Demccrat-e  .  724,780  768,244 

Sun-Democrat-S  .  287,546  215,110 

Grand  Total  .  1,012,324  983,374 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  729,680  482,080 

Commercial-S  .  240,310  148,112 

Grand  Total  949  990  850.192 

Does  not  include  29,708  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIFLD,  MASS. 


PORTLAND,  ME. 

l-m  . 1,003,139  1,053,859 

941,983  939,109 

.  313,282  245,059 


- -  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,803  l.nes 

2,590,033  2,507,240  (1944);  14,754  lines  (1945). 


Grand  Total 

918,232 

881,090 

RENO.  1 

IfEV. 

Journal-m 

849,478 

848,252 

3I9.SS0 

202  412 

Gaiette-e  . .  . . 

1,119,408 

1 ,082,474 

Grand  Total . 

2,288,434 

2,153,340 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  . 

1,483,495 

1,545,841 

News  Leader-e 

1,413,048 

1 ,473,957 

Timas-Oi$patch-S 

948,543 

874,427 

Grand  Total . 

4,245,104 

4,114,245 

RUTLAND.  VT. 

Herald-m  . 

447,444 

452,558 

SALEM. 

ORE. 

Statesman-m 

1,150,884 

1,149,892 

Statesman-S  . 

149,330 

1 14,452 

Capital  Journai-e 

1,122,037 

1,144,474 

Grand  Total 

2,422,253 

2,448,818 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e 

444,510 

445  882 

Post- 5  . 

193,954 

129,794 

Grand  Total  . . 

858,444 

795,474 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e 

407,144 

379,244 

News-Press-S 

1,431,171 

1,342,439 

Grand  Total . 

2,038,337 

1,721,485 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e 

732,074 

756,770 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

244.434 

234,234 

Grand  Total  . 

998,508 

993,004 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Record-m 

519.480 

532,490 

SUPERIOR. 

Wise. 

Telegram-e 

477,244 

521,834 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND 

St^r-m 

782,180 

489  414 

Tribune-e 

807,772 

487,594 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

440,208 

309,582 

Grand  Total  . 

2,050,140 

1,484,594 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m 

1 ,088,499 

1,109,220 

State  Journal-e 

888,128 

894,323 

Capital-Journal-S 

348,518 

233,415 

Grand  Total  . 

2,345,345 

2,234,958 

NOTE:  Capital-Journal-S  includes  28,178 

(1944)  lines  PARADE. 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m 

1,783,355 

1,442,404 

Star-S 

443,713 

294  888 

Citizen-e  . 

1,978,141 

1,835,340 

Grand  Total 

4,205,229 

3,774,834 

NOTE:  PARADE  linage  not  included  in 

19/5  figures;  but  are 
figures. 

included 

in  1966 

VICTORIA. 

TEXAS 

Advocate-m  . 

532  848 

554  244 

Advocate-S 

143,352 

137,954 

Grand  Total  . 

494,220 

492,202 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

1,557,598 

1,323,334 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  . 

1,439,344 

1,414,315 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  1. 

Call-e 

701,294 

758,423 

CANADA 

CALGARY. 

ALTA. 

Herald-c  . 

1,719,917 

1,718,072 

EDMONTON 

.  ALTA. 

Journal-e . 

1,715,483 

1,492,714 

HAMILTON 

1.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  . 

1,757,403 

1,823,422 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  ... 

1,550,233 

1 ,289,059 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  . . 

594,743 

404,424 

LONDON, 

ONT. 

Free  Press-me 

1,753,559 

1,492,729 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e 

554,409 

544,157 

OTTAWA. 

ONT. 

CItizen-e  . 

1 ,759,754 

1,834,480 

Le  Droit-e 

808,215 

809,184 

REGINA. 

SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  . 

1 ,280,784 

1,234,517 

SIDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  8reton  Post-e  ...  '9M,847  1,004,323 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,470,139  2,474,305 

Province-m  .  1,138,245  1,204,471 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  40,832  lines  (1944);  39,113  lines 
(1965). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  1,859,193  1,940,131 

Tribune-e  .  1,270,348  1,250,242 

• 

HerEx^s  Preps 
Go  to  College 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  sent  32  members  of 
its  Interscholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  a  two-weeks  journal¬ 
ism  school  at  California  State 
Polytechnic  College  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  this  year. 

The  hi.gh  school  participants 
in  workshop  courses  in  reading 
and  writing  the  journalistic  way 
were  selected  from  the  hundreds 
of  members  of  the  newspaper’s 
lAPA  organization  which  regu¬ 
larly  supplies  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  with  school  news  from 
Southern  California. 

The  program  provided  94 
hours  of  class  work.  Among  fea¬ 
tures  was  a  seven-hour  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school  news¬ 
papers  produced  by  association 
members.  This  analysis  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  King  Durkee,  director 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers’  de¬ 
partment  of  education.  His  staff 
worked  100  hours  in  breaking 
down  each  facet  of  student  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  presentation. 

Marlin,  Rieger  Included 

The  staff  of  volunteer  instruc¬ 
tors  also  included  Ben  Martin, 
general  manager  (California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion)  and  Henry  Rieger,  former 
UPI  bureau  chief  at  Los  Angeles 
now  with  National  Broadcasting 
Company, 

The  Herald-Examiner’s  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Association  has 
completed  its  twelfth  year. 
Ralph  Alexander  is  the  director. 

Among  the  program’s  gradu¬ 
ates  include  Lawrence  Schiller, 
Life  photographer;  Bill  Bruns, 
Time;  Dick  Barnes,  UPI  bureau 
chief  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Harold  Garb,  photo  chief,  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company. 

Its  graduates  also  are  found 
on  the  staffs  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies.  lAPA  has  repre¬ 
sentatives  across  the  informa¬ 
tion  field,  including  such  public 
relations  directors  as  Tom  See- 
berg,  Los  Angeles  Dodgers ; 
Henry  Alfaro,  Security  First 
National  Bank;  Dick  White,  San 
Diego  Sports  Enterprises,  and 
Warren  Turnbull,  Los  Angeles 
Laker.s. 


2500  Papers  Get 
Ads  for  New  Cars 

By  Jerry  ^  alker  Jr. 


Chrysler-Plymouth  Division 
and  its  dealers  will  launch  the 
1967  Plymouth,  Chrysler  and 
Imperial  lines  of  cars  the  last 
week  of  September. 

Over  the  announcement  pe¬ 
riod,  Sept.  26  through  Dec.  31, 
three  concentrated  campaigns 
will  focus  attention  on  the  new 
models.  Newspapers  in  all  deal¬ 
er  points,  network  radio  and 
television,  national  magazines, 
outdoor  posters  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used. 

Advertising  in  units  ranging 
up  to  full-page  is  scheduled  for 
more  than  2500  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers.  Jlore  than  1000 
radio  stations  will  carry  spot 
messages.  A  total  of  152  pages 
in  magazines  has  been  pur¬ 
chased.  Television  viewers  will 
see  the  cars  on  the  Bob  Hope 
Chrysler  Theatre  and  during 
telecasts  of  sports  events. 

Heart  Emblem 

A  roundup  of  the  factory 
newspaper  advertising  plans  by 
car  lines  and  the  copy  strategy 
follows: 

PLYMOUTH:  Every  dealer 
town  or  sales  market  will  be 
covered  by  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  week  of  Sept.  25. 
This  will  be  supplemented  by  a 
SpectaColor  insertion  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  top  50  markets 
during  the  weeks  of  Oct.  16  and 
Nov.  21.  During  the  weeks  of 
Jan.  8,  29,  and  Feb.  25  black  and 
white  ads  will  run  in  the  top 
100  market  newspapers.  The 
week  of  Jan.  22,  ads  will  run  in 
all  dealer  areas  sensed  by  news¬ 
papers. 

The  advertising  theme  is 
“Plymouth  is  out  to  win  you 
over  this  year.”  A  continuing 
element  in  all  the  ads  in  various 
media  will  be  a  heart  which  ap¬ 
pears  beneath  the  words  “win 
you  over.” 

The  late  Sejjtember  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Plymouth  will  be  the 
first  for  Young  &  Rubicam 
since  the  $30  million  account 
was  added  on  June  1  to  the 
Chrj’sler  and  Imperial  accounts 
which  the  agency  has  handled 
since  1958.  The  Plymouth  ac¬ 
count  had  been  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son  for  many  years. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Detroit, 
headed  by  Joseph  G.  Standatt 
Jr.,  senior  vicepresident,  has  as¬ 
sembled  a  group  of  seasoned 
automobile  admen  for  its  first 
launching,  which  was  crammed 
together  in  slightly  more  than 
90  days  and  nights. 
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The  senior  vicepresident  and 
account  supenusor  on  the  Chrys¬ 
ler,  Imperial  and  Plymouth  ac¬ 
counts  is  Joseph  J.  Seregny,  an 
18-year  veteran  of  automobile 
advertising  who  has  been  a 
Y&R  vp  since  1962. 

Account  Supervisor 

Joseph  D.  Swoyer  has  joined 
Y&R  Detroit  as  supenisor  on 
the  Plymouth  account,  coming 
from  J.  Walter  Thompson,  where 
for  nearly  12  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  Ford  ac¬ 
count  and  was  instrumental  in 
launching  the  Falcon,  Fairlane 
and  Mustang  models. 

Welton  C.  Mansfield,  a  former 
auto  dealer  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  Y&R  for  the  past  four 
years,  is  assigned  Plymouth  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Handling  the  ))rint  responsi¬ 
bility  is  Peter  A.  Dow,  who  for 
the  past  eight  years  has  been  a 
Campbell-Ewald  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  Chevrolet  account. 

Sales  promotion,  direct  mail 
and  collateral  materials  will  be 
handled  by  James  M.  Justen, 
who  was  previously  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  on  the  Ford 
account,  and  John  A.  Edwards, 
who  had  been  with  Ayer  the 
past  six  years.  Creative  respon¬ 
sibility  is  in  the  hands  of  Donald 
J.  Dolen,  and  William  J.  Stad- 
nik,  both  Y&R  veterans. 

The  job  of  advertising  the 
three  car  lines  for  the  23  re¬ 
gional  dealer  advertising  asso¬ 
ciations — Y&R  is  responsible  for 
22 — comes  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Robert  A.  Bott  and  J. 
Russell  Hamilton. 

The  public  relations  account 
executive  is  G.  M.  Benedict,  who 
has  been  in  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  for  the 
l)ast  18  years.  He  was  with 
Ayer. 

‘Take  Charg»‘— Move  Up' 

CHRYSLER:  For  this  line  the 
theme,  “Move-Up”  has  been  re¬ 
tained  and  expanded  to  read: 
“Take  Charge  .  .  .  Move  Uj)  to 
Chrysler  ’67.” 

The  new  theme  suggests  to 
prospects  that  they  assert  them- 
.seives  and  act  now  to  move  up 
to  the  kind  of  car  they  have 
always  wanted. 

Advertising  has  been  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  affluent  group 
of  young  people  who  are  ready 
to  step  up  from  lower  cost 
transportation.  The  cars  are 


shown  in  situations  with  which 
this  group  can  identify  them¬ 
selves,  and  copy  talks  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  rising  executive. 

All  dealer  points  will  receive 
Chrysler  announcement  adver¬ 
tising  in  new’spapers,  including 
a  SpectaColor  newspaper  page 
in  selected  markets. 

Prestige  Car 

IMPERIAL:  With  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  Imperial  for  1967, 
ads  for  this  car  will  try  to  ser\'e 
a  dual  purpose  of  emphasizing 
its  newness  and  adding  prestige 
to  ownership.  Research  showed 
the  main  advertising  factor  in 
buying  a  car  in  the  Imperial 
class  is  the  enhancement  of  the 
owTier’s  prestige.  From  that  and 
the  new  appearance  the  agency 
developed  the  theme:  “Imperial 
’67 — Newest  Prestige  Car  in  a 
Decade.” 

The  car  is  shown  in  large 
illustrations  against  contempo¬ 
rary  backgrounds.  Situations 
are  evening  scenes  depicting 
successful  young  people  in  an 
atmosphere  of  culture. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
the  only  newspaper  w'hich  w’ill 
be  used  during  the  announce¬ 
ment  period,  and  it  will  receive 
five  ads.  The  bulk  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  campaign  will  go  into 
national  magazines. 

Chrysler  Corporation  intro¬ 
duced  the  1967  cars  this  week 
in  Los  Angeles  to  newsmen 
from  across  the  U.S. 

S4.8  Billion  in  Ads 
For  Papers  This  Year 

Dallas 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  chief 
executive  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  predicted  this 
week  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  for  1966  will  total 
$4.8  billion. 

“The  accelerated  growth  of 
newspaper  advertising,”  he  told 
the  Dallas  Advertising  League, 
“has  forced  the  Bureau  to  revise 
its  previous  estimate  upwards.” 

The  new  estimate  indicates  an 
increase  of  8%  or  $355  million 
over  last  year’s  $4.5  billion  rev¬ 
enues  from  advertising. 

According  to  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates,  national  advertising  in 
1966  will  reach  $940  million,  an 
8%  increase;  retail  advertising 
will  produce  $2.53  billion,  a  7% 
gain;  and  classified  advertising 
will  account  for  $1.33  billion,  up 
9%. 

• 

Afternoon  to  A.M. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

The  Daily  Optic,  which  has 
been  an  evening  (except  Satur¬ 
day)  paper  wdth  about  3,800 
circulation,  has  changed  to 
morning,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day.  Home  delivery  is  made  be¬ 
fore  7  a.m. 
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Cunniff  to  Write 
Business  Column 


John  T.  Cunniff  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  write  the  Associated 
Press  business  news  column, 
“Today’s  Business  Mirror.” 

Sam  Dawson,  originator  of 
the  column  for  afternoon  news¬ 
papers,  has  retired. 

Cunniff,  37,  has  served  on  the 
AP  business  news  staff  for  more 
than  five  years.  He  has  been 
editor  in  charge  of  the  business 
news  desk  since  1963.  Bom  in 
Boston,  he  was  graduated  from 
Boston  University  and  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
whei’e  he  concentrated  on  busi¬ 
ness  news  writing. 

After  serving  in  the  Army 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  in 
Washington  during  the  Korean 
War,  Cunniff  began  his  career 
writing  for  a  business  magazine 
in  Boston.  He  joined  the  AP  in 
1959  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Memphis  bureau.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  in  1961. 

Dawson  joined  the  AP  in  New 
York  in  1925.  He  left  two  years 
later  to  work  on  newspapers  in 
Arizona,  but  returned  to  the  AP 
staff  in  1937  as  correspondent  at 
Tucson.  After  seiwice  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War 
II,  he  joined  the  Business  News 
Department  in  New  York. 

• 

Norelco  Shavers  Get 
Pre-Clirislnias  Push 

The  heaviest  fall  advertising 
program  in  the  history  of  No¬ 
relco  electric  shavers  was  re¬ 
ported  this  week  by  North 
American  Philips  Company  Inc. 

The  bulk  of  Norelco’s  1966  ad 
budget  of  nearly  $6,000,000  will 
be  concentrated  in  a  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  program  in  November  and 
December, 

The  newspaper  phase  of  the 
l)rogram  will  encompass  selected 
paiiers  in  100  cities  and  special 
ads  in  color  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  & 
McCall  Inc.  is  the  agency. 

• 

Promoter  Appointed 

Chicago 

Byron  T.  Hurd  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  Chicago’s  American. 
He  majored  in  advertising  and 
marketing  at  Wayne  University. 
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production  and  in  buildinp. 

Co-chairman  Kenneth  Wells, 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
Sews,  said  building  and 

equipment  expenditures  in  the 
Pacific  Conference  area  may  ex¬ 
ceed  the  $16  million  estimate 
made  earlier  in  the  year.  The 
1965  total  was  $20  million. 

M-N  Project  Progresses 

Speaking  as  a  representative 
of  present  newspaper  building 
activities,  Jack  Davies  of  the 
M-N  urged  advance  planning  in 
detail  before  embarking  on  any 
major  project. 

Films  showed  the  progress  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
plant  on  half  of  a  50-acre  tract. 
The  project  is  hailed  as  the 
world’s  largest  single-story 
newspaper  plant,  scheduled  for 
completion  next  January.  It 
measures  300  by  600  feet. 

Press  operations  using  24 
units  are  slated  for  Oct.  19.  The 
plans  call  for  a  90  percent  paste¬ 
up  operation. 

The  completed  plant  report 
was  presented  by  Fred  Gross, 
production  manager,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times. 

In  expanding  and  completely 
renovating  its  plant,  the  Times 
expended  $1,500,000  and  devel¬ 
oped  space  expected  to  enable 
production  of  a  100,000-circula¬ 
tion  afternoon  daily.  Present 
growth  is  running  10  percent 
annually.  Gross  explained. 

A  hot-metal  plant  without 
computer  assistance  but  with 
tape  production  of  all  news, 
classified  and  legal,  the  Times 
has  run  90  days  straight  with¬ 
out  a  late  press  .start — and  Pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  Tyler  believes  a 
minute’s  delay  is  late. 

Firm  Ad  Deadlines 

“We  know  a  week  ahead  the 
number  of  pages  per  day,  plus 
the  ads,  classified  and  news  hole 
of  our  papers,”  Gross  said.  This 
estimate  is  96  percent  correct 
and  a  great  help  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department.” 

Ad  and  new's  deadlines  are 
realistic  and  are  kept.  No  new 
ads  are  accepted  after  the  dead¬ 
lines.  The  complete  paper  is 
laid  and  made  up  on  the  day  of 
publication. 

The  ad  deadline  for  a  Wednes¬ 
day  paper  is  6  p.m.  Monday. 
There  are  no  exceptions.  Com¬ 
plete  proofs  including  signature 
and  other  cuts,  are  provided  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Proofs  must  be  re¬ 
turned  by  11  a.m.  on  the  day  of 
publication. 

The  editorial  deadline  is 
1  p.m.,  composing  is  1:30  and 
the  press  start  is  set  for  1:45 


p.m.  There  are  two  composing 
room  shifts,  one  beginning  at 
7  a.m.  and  the  other  at  3  p.m. 
No  department  works  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

In  Cruwtli  Firu 

A  grow'ing  world  for  news¬ 
papers  was  acclaimed  by  Joseph 
B.  Bidder,  publisher  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury-News,  in  addres¬ 
sing  the  Conference. 

The  future  is  bright  because 
the  newspaper  is  progressing 
and  changing,  and  production 
people  are  the  life  blood  of  all 
this  growth  and  change,  he 
declared. 

Supporting  his  assertions  with 
reports  covering  all  phases  of 
the  Industry,  the  publisher  pro¬ 
tested  fallacies  created  by  a 
scene  of  half-truths  and  doubts. 

Newspapers  have  declined 
numerically  since  the  1930’s  but 
more  copies  are  being  sold  daily 
then  ever  before,  he  observed. 

Mergers  Viewed 

Mergers  do  not  mean  news¬ 
paper  influence  is  on  the  decline. 
For  the  American  press  has 
shown  great  powers  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  perseverance  in  com¬ 
peting  with  an  age  that  has 
produced  such  great  competitors 
for  ad  dollars  as  radio  and 
television,  he  added. 

The  notion  that  newspapers 
are  becoming  journalistic  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership  was 
rapped  as  another  misconcep¬ 
tion. 

A  monopoly  newspaper  will 
financially  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  a  better  job  for  a 
community.  Competition  often 
causes  irresponsibility  as  many 
competing  newspapers  tend  to 
be  sensational,  he  added. 

“The  recent  death  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
mergers  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  occurred  chiefly 
because  of  the  fantastically  high 
cost  of  producing  newspapers,” 
said  the  publisher,  noting  a 
metropolitan  daily  will  employ 
2,000  to  3,000  people  and  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  perhaps  only  150. 

Com p«*li live  Arena 

Pointing  to  the  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies,  23  suburban  dailies 
and  more  than  150  weeklies  and 
.semi-weeklies  as  well  as  seven 
television  stations,  and  42  radio 
stations  in  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area,  he  asked: 

“Can  anyone  call  that  monop¬ 
oly?” 

Metropolitan  newspapers  do 
face  vastly  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  coverage  of  new's 
and  the  distribution  of  circur’^- 
tion  to  suburban  areas.  Bidder 
admitted.  Also,  he  said,  new’s- 
papers  in  large  cities  have  lost 
circulation  and  advertising  be¬ 


cause  many  people  with  better 
education  and  more  money — “the 
people  who  buy  and  read  news¬ 
papers” — have  moved  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  Beplacing  them  in  the 
cities  were  mostly  the  relatively 
poorly  paid  and  less  educated, 
he  declared. 

On  the  new.spaper  growth  side 
of  the  picture.  Bidder  said  a 
predicted  gross  national  product 
of  a  trillion  dollars  by  1980 
provides  “a  rich  potential  for 
newspapers.” 

Advertising  expenditures  now 
grown  to  12.7  billion  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  27  billion  by 
1972,  “and  the  newspapers  will 
probably  continue  to  get  the 
bulk  of  that,”  the  publisher  said. 

Today  the  newspapers’  share 
of  ad  dollars  from  department 
stores  has  risen  to  96  percent, 
he  pointed  out. 

Now  Technology  Helps 

The  new  technology  in  print¬ 
ing  w'ill  bring  newspapers  that 
w’ill  be  more  economically  pro¬ 
duced,  and  of  improved  sei-vice 
to  the  public,  he  forecast. 

The  confidence  of  the  Bidder 
organization,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  three-generation  pub¬ 
lishing  family,  was  displayed 
anew  by  the  recent  purchase  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
he  added,  declaring: 

“You  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  be  where  we  are  today 
in  the  growing  world  of  new’s- 
papers.” 

Introducing,  the  publisher  at 
the  convention  banquet,  Hans 
E.  Bosberg,  PNMC  president, 
said  that  in  14  years  as  head 
of  the  San  Jose  newspapers,  Joe 
Bidder  had  instilled  the  magne¬ 
tism  that  had  brought  into  prom¬ 
inence  the  dailies  of  a  once 
sleepy  town. 

• 

Drake  Leaves  Ayer 
To  Publish  Books 

San  Francisco 

Herbert  G.  Drake  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  vice- 
president  and  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Inc.  to  form  an  association  with 
Heni-y  M.  Legler,  former  pai’t- 
ner  in  Wai-wick  &  Legler  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

Legler,  since  retirement  to 
Florida  in  1962,  has  published 
Living  in  Florida  Year  Bound, 
Betiring  in  Florida,  and  other 
Florida  -  oriented  publications 
which  will  be  adapted  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hawaii,  the  Northwest 
and  the  Southwest.  Drake  will 
head  a  group  of  San  Francisco 
business  and  professional  men 
who  have  acquired  the  publish¬ 
ing  rights  to  Legler’s  properties. 

Brydon  S.  Greene,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Ayer’s 
Philadelphia  office,  will  succeed 
Drake  as  manager  here. 
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Inter- American 
Expert  to  Talk 
At  UPI  Parley 

Lincoln  Gordon,  Assistant 
Seci’etary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  will  address 
the  seventh  annual  conference 
of  United  Press  Intemational 
Editoi’s  and  Publishers  comven- 
ing  in  Mexico  City  Sept.  26,  it 
was  announced  by  Mims  Thom¬ 
ason,  UPI  president. 

Before  appointment  to  his 
present  post,  Gordon  served  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Economic  Affairs  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  London, 
a  director  of  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  and  as  an  economic 
specialist  on  the  White  House 
staff.  ^ 

3(M)  to  Allend 

Delegates  to  the  conference 
also  will  hear  a  report  on  Viet 
Nam  by  Phil  Newsom,  UPI 
foreign  news  analyst. 

More  than  300  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  wives  will 
attend  the  UPI  conference.  The 
editors  and  publishers  will  dis¬ 
cuss  a  variety  of  topics  pertinent 
to  the  industry  and  world  affairs 
at  four  working  sessions  during 
the  three-day  conference  at  the 
Maria  Isabel  Hotel. 

• 

Tom  Jardiiie  in  Job 
As  Mayor’s  News  Aid 

,  Los  Angeles 

Thomas  D.  Jardine,  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  executive  assistant  and 
news  secretary  to  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles.  Jardine 
has  ^en  a  member  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  organization  for  more 
than  15  years. 

He  w’as  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  the  San  Ferr.ando 
Valley  Times — Los  Angeles  daily 
newspaper — when  the  Cowles 
organization  in  Minneapolis 
ow’ned  the  newspaper  from 
1960-1963.  Since  1963,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Tribune 
and  the  Star  promotion  and 
public  service  department. 

• 

Obio  Publisber 
Buys  Offset  Press 

Niles,  O. 

The  Star  Publishing  Company 
is  remodeling  its  plant  to  install 
a  32-page  Cottrell  web-offset 
press,  purchased  from  Harris- 
Intertype  Co.  The  first  editions 
of  the  Niles  Daily  Star  off  the 
new  press  are  scheduled  around 
Dec.  1,  publisher  Lawrence  J. 
Plym  said. 
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tary-treasurer  after  Elmer  Beth, 
Kansas,  withdrew  his  name  from 
consideration  in  a  surprise 
announcement. 

W  ork  Praix'd 

Additional  responsibilities  in 
the  new  AEJ  office  would  im- 
ix)se  too  heav'y  a  burden  on  him, 
Beth  explain^.  He  has  been  in 
the  office  since  1948.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  commending  him  for  his 
work  in  helping  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  grow  was  adopted  by  a 
standing  vote. 

Cornelius  McCarthy,  Du- 
cjuesne,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators 
at  the  group’s  22nd  annual 
meeting.  He  succeeds  Walter 
Wilcox,  California.  Dozier  Cade, 
Georgia  State,  is  the  new  vice- 
jjresident  and  Don  Grubb,  North¬ 
ern  Illinois,  continues  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

• 

Donald  Adam  Again 
Publisher  of  Paper 

Lompoc,  Calif. 

J.  Donald  Adam,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Lompoc 
Daily  Record,  has  been  named 
publisher,  succeeding  his 
brother,  the  late  Kenneth  L. 
.\dam. 

Harry  J.  Crompe,  news  and 
managing  editor  seven  years, 
moved  up  to  editor;  Eugene  C. 
Stevens  moved  from  news  editor 
to  city  editor,  and  Russ  Mann 
from  staff  writer  to  news  editor. 

Donald  Adam  was  editor  of 
the  family  newspaper  from  1933 
to  1941,  then  after  World  War 
II,  was  production  manager  of 
the  News  Publishing  Company, 
Sacramento,  Irefore  returning  to 
the  Lompoc  paper  nine  years 
ago. 

• 

John  Harris  Retires 
.4s  Group’s  Chairman 

Hi  tch iNSON,  Kans. 

John  P.  Harris,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Publishing  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  Aug.  27,  one  day  after 
his  65th  birthday.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  carrier  of  the  Otta¬ 
wa  (Kans.)  Herald  more  than 
50  years  ago.  In  1928  he  bought 
the  Chumite  (Kans.)  Tribune, 
the  beginning  of  a  publishing 
enterprise  which  controls  nine 
dailies  and  five  radio  .stations  in 
four  states. 

Harris  said  he  would  relin- 
f|uish  responsibilities  to  Peter 
.Macdonald,  general  manager, 
but  he  would  continue  writing 
his  da  ly  news  commentary. 


Obituary 

J.\MEs  S.  Castle,  54,  former 
Paramount  Pictures  publicist 
and  hotel  public  relations  coun¬ 
sellor;  Aug.  18. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  E.  Jacobson,  81,  re¬ 
tired  copy  reader  at  the  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal ;  Aug.  19. 

*  ♦  * 

William  H.  Measmer,  62, 
administrative  assistant  to  the 
production  manager  of  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator; 
Aug.  20. 

*  ♦  * 

Milton  L.  Fleetwood,  73,  i 
chairman  of  the  Cartersville 
(Ga.)  Tribune  Publishing  Co.; 
Aug.  20. 

*  ♦  * 

Davis  J.  Walsh,  74,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service;  Aug.  23. 

*  ♦  * 

Clarence  G.  Marshall,  81, 
Washington  editor  of  the  New-  , 
port  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press 
and  Times-Herald;  Aug,  24. 

*  *  * 

J.  Delancey  Ferguson,  78, 
book  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Times;  Aug.  12. 

*  «  ♦ 

Max  Wilcox,  70,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  director,  San  Francisco  ' 
News-Call-Bulletin  (retired) ;  i 
Aug.  21. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Elsenheimer,  73, ; 
secretary  of  the  Meriden  Record  , 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Meri-  • 
den  (Conn.)  Morning  Record, 
and  the  Meriden  Journal;  Aug.  | 
26. 

*  *  « 

Peter  J.  Carroll,  55,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  photographer  and 
World  War  II  correspondent; 
Aug.  26.  I 

*  *  * 

Francis  T.  Toohey,  74,  vet-  j 
eran  newsman  of  52  years  with  ■ 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican;  \ 
Aug.  17. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  W.  Retynard,  40,  i 
reporter,  Ashtabula  (Ohio)  , 
Star-Beacon;  Aug.  21. 

*  «  ♦ 

David  H.  Joseph,  79,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
21  years,  and  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  four  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1952;  Aug.  26. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  H.  Hunter,  advertising  ‘ 
director,  Farmer-Stockman, 
monthly  farm  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Aug.  12. 

*  4t  « 

Jack  D.  Day,  39,  advertising 
manager,  Ottawa  (Kans.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Aug.  13.  I 

«  *  * 

George  Axelsson,  67,  a  Swed- 
i.sh-born  correspondent  who 
covered  three  wars  for  the  New 


York  Times;  Aug.  19. 

* 

Fre®  j.  Walker,  65,  former 
city  editor,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bxdletin;  Aug.  16. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  B.  Houser,  73,  a  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat;  son  of 

the  founder  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe;  Aug.  21. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Unzicker,  62,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sterling 


(Ill.)  Daily  Gazette  for  17 
years;  Aug.  27. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Bigelow,  62,  retired 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  pho- 
tographer;  Aug.  23. 

*  «  « 

Gordon  S.  Bennett,  56,  OaL 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  City  Hall 
reporter;  Aug.  24. 

♦  *  « 

Ben  Berger,  60,  state  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Times;  Aug.  29. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOL'NCEMENT.S 


A>.NOUNCEMEM.S 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  E'OR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  pai>ers.  62.5  E.  Main.  Mesa.  Ariz.. 
8.5201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


The  DIAL  Asency,  1503  Nazareth.  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  Ph :  (AC  616)  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  PAYMENT 
that  l>uys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellint;. 

LEN  E'EIGHNER  AGENf'Y 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  .Mich.  48858 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  APPRAISALS 
Pul)lishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldi;.. 
Greenstxjro.  N.  C.  27401 

NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  proi)ertieS“  sale  or  iiurchase. 
Dixie  Newspai>ers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  3.5902.  Phone  546-3357. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newst»ai>ers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News- 
r>ap“r  Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O. 
Ilrawer  12128.  Panama  City.  F'loricla 
32401. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  A.SSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  luiysrs" 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management. 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montfromery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washintrton.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Paiiers -Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  (^alif.  91712 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIE.8 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  mav 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  sen-, 
ices.  Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc., 
has  ))een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Duneilin.  Fla., 
has  several  mial'tv  da'l’es  anil  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  S'-iPheast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Lonpr  establisheil  paid  circulation  news¬ 
paper  ttroup  servinpr  soecializeil  state¬ 
wide  reader  interest  field.  Well  equipped 
I  modern  plant  includinit  rotary  press. 
Valualile  real  estate.  Circulation  reve¬ 
nue  over  $160,000.00  and  advertisinjt 
over  $275,000.00  this  year.  Profitable. 
An  unusual  challenee  with  real  poten¬ 
tial  for  (trowth  without  additional  cap¬ 
ital  investment.  Price  $350,000.00  on 
neprotiable  terms. 

1  TWINING  &  COMPANY 

770  Welch  Poad  Area  Code  41.i 

Palo  Alto.  California  .321-3834 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY— Chart  Area 
2.  Exclusive  territory.  Lone  estab¬ 
lished.  with  outstandinir  record  profit¬ 
able  operation.  Offset.  letterpress.  Fine 
potential.  4. .500-plus  circulation.  Rare 
opportunity  for  experience!!  newspaper¬ 
man.  Terms  if  vou  qualify.  Box  2499. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  IN  GROWING  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
■  Northwestern  Washinirton  _ —  $40,000 
I  trross.  (trowin)?  area,  exclusive.  $5.5.000 
1  price  includes  unusually  fine  buildinR. 
I  Eastern  Oresron — Publisher’s  net  in 
pocket  averajtes  better  than  $16,000 
annually.  Exclusive,  excellent  town. 
Price  including  (rood  buildinpr  $73,000. 
Western  Washintrton — Equipped  for 
both  off-set  and  letterpress;  irrossinK 
I  around  $65,000.  should  do  much  more. 

I  Only  newspaper  4000  population  town. 
Priceil  pt  $65,000. 

Eastern  Washintrton — Death  ,1’“**' 
lisher  requires  immediate  sale  old  es- 
tablisheil  weekly  and  job  shop.  Very 
little  money  down  demanded.  Ideal  for 
couple  wantinpr  to  eet  started --can 
make  far  better  than  salary  here. 
Averatre  $14,000  (tross.  $12,000,  very 
easy  terms. 

Western  OreRon — Not  far  from  Oregon 
coast.  Grossintr  more  than  $33,000. 
Price  includintr  buildintr  $35,000. 

Have  others  listed.  What  do  you  want . 

'  Write  Harris  Ellsworth.  ^'0*1!!? 
Bkr.,  Box  509.  Roseburi?.  Orett..  9i4i0. 
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ANNOI'NCEMENTS 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

ISetcspapers  For  Sale 

Business  Opportunities 

ISeu-spaper  Printing 

Presses  &  Machinery 

fX)R  SALE]  OR  LEIASEJ— New  York 
iiihurban  weeklies  in  fast-expanding 
^  65-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Box  2526, 
Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

assure.!)  MONEY-MAKER,  ZONE  5 
Net  profit  1965  $20,000  plus.  Down 
Uiyment  $17,500.  E’inance  balance  non- 
intorest  note.  A  guaranteecl  money¬ 
maker.  Prove  your  financial  ability.  I 
will  open  my  liooks  to  you.  My  doctor 
has  ordered  me  to  quit  ...  or  else. 

Box  2286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SEIAT  WEEKLY  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  Down  iKiyment  $10,000.  Would 
consider  leasing  U>  right  person.  Send 
inquiries  to  Box  2553,  Exlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS  cre¬ 
ating  rapid  growth  potentials  for  3 
Virginia  weekly  proi>erties  price<l  from 
$15  to  $125  thousand  available  due  to 
retirements.  E'or  details,  R.  K.  T.  Lar¬ 
son  &  Associates  Inc..  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va..  23.507. 

UNDER  12.000  DAILY  PAPER  in  j 
Chart  Area  6.  Gross  $350-M:  cash  flow 
$I50-M.  Exclusive.  Good  equipment — 
good  staff  ...  a  self-runner.  Major 
growth  area.  Will  sell  for  3  times 
gross,  plus  $200-M  cash.  Let’s  hear 
from  qualified  buyers  interested  in  a 
respected  newspaper  in  prime  com¬ 
munity.  No  window  shoppers.  29% 
will  handle  for  the  right  person.  Write 
Box  2577.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Neicspapers  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  W'ANTED  $200M  gross 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1545  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 

WILL  BUY  OR  LEASE  New  Mexico 
or  Texas  daily  or  weekly.  Box  853, 
Plainview,  Texas,  79072. 

Business  Opportunities 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  i 

Now  is  the  time  to  publish  a  new  daily 
in  New  York.  Let  me  show  you  how 
a  first-class  daily  can  be  produced  at 
a  fraction  of  usual  cost.  Have  nucleus 
of  a  plant  available :  $250-$3.50,000  in¬ 
vestment.  Can  establish  million  dollar 
operation.  Tremendous  profit  |)Otentinl. 
Desire  civic-minde<l  individual.  Com¬ 
plete  proposal  available  immecliately. 
Box  2559,  Ekiitor  &  Ehiblisher. 

WELL-ESTABLISHED  Rotary  letter- 
press  plant  in  the  three  quarter  million 
salCT,  with  a  gross  profit  of  14%,  can 
be  improve<l  by  active  management.  Ex¬ 
cellent  e<|uipment  and  in  good  repair. 
Must  relocate  within  9  months,  many 
suitable  locations  available.  Union 
shop.  Owner  must  retire  because  of 
health.  Principals  or  well-qualifietl  re¬ 
plies.  Located  in  Western  Pa.  Box  , 
2574.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 
DOUBLE  YOUR  INCOME  + 

Only  extremely  sales-minded,  talented 
individuals  or  progressive  business  men 
should  read  this  ad.  We  offer  a  fran¬ 
chise  in  a  county  to  publish  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  tabloid  size  newspaiwr.  The 
advertising  market  available  is  the  hot¬ 
test  in  the  country  today.  E'ranchise  en¬ 
tails  sui>ervi8ion,  management,  fea¬ 
tures,  layout,  printing,  etc.  Other 
newspaper  account  procurement  as¬ 
sistance  will  also  be  supplied.  The  cost 
of  the  franchises  are  determined  on  a 
county  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  for  the  market  which  is  avail¬ 
able.  Approximately  $20,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  financed  over  a  short  peri^  of 
years.  Other  matters  incident  to  the 
franchise  will  be  discussed  upon  inter¬ 
view  with  the  principals.  Reply  to  Box 
2441,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

BiHtks—Out  of  Print  Books  ‘ 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  D.  Peclersen  Co.,  Box  116, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Circulation  Service 

CIRCULATION  INSTALLATION  on 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  publications 
carrier  collect,  copyrightecl  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  and  securing  more 
subscribers.  Turning  free  circulation 
to  paid  or  giving  controls  of  revenues 
on  option  paid  so  publisher  will  re¬ 
ceive  all  revenues.  Installations  m.ade 
since  1925.  Best  of  reference  on  other 
papers  furnished.  E'or  details,  phone 
collect  or  write  to:  Hoshell  Carrier 
Charge  System,  945  Mapleton  Ave., 
Oak  Park,  Illinois.  Ph :  (AC  312) 
Eluclid  3-2451. 

features  Available 
HUMOROUS 

Weekly  humorous  “Advice”  column. 
Low  Society  column  and  humorous 
Poet's  Corner,  all  for  $100  week.  Free 
samples.  Write  E'unnyhone  Features, 
7830  Ivory.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63111. 

IS  THERE  A  LENS-LESS  CAMERA 
in  your  future?  How  about  a  rich- 
man’s  flashlight  and  a  film  without  an 
image?  Voice  of  the  Roliot:  a  tech¬ 
nology  and  science  feature  with 
pizzazz!  Satani.  1000  Tracy  Dr.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  20904. 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  heade<l  and  save  time.  P.  O. 
Box  5451,  San  E’rancisco,  Cal.,  94101. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  1.1  Linos:  40- 
page  press;  has  time  oi)en  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair,  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  545, 
Orange,  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8O00. 

ROTARY  press  time,  Boston  area ;  also 
comimsition.  (AC  617)  843-2937. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspai>er  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  E’ourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

I  Composing  Room 

!  2  M<Mlel  31  Linotypes.  57930-2— TTS 
Eiach  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower 
— Microtherm  Pot— Fee<ler — AC  Motor 
— High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector-  etc. 

Model  8  Linotyiie.  No.  ,55452 — TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot — 
Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Si)eed  TTS 
Unit— Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

Mo<lel  29  Linotyiie  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  -  Mohr  Me.asure  — 
Blower— Micro  Pot — E’eeder — AC  Motor 
---etc. 

I  Mo<lel  C4  Interty|)e — 17118.  4  Mags. — 
4  Molds-  Blower  (las  Monomelt  Pot — 
AC  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotyi>ea-  -Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAb'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

MODEL  5  BLUE  STREAK  Linotype. 
TTS  Keyl>oard  &  Perforator,  $18,000 

value,  one  owner  . $7,950 

MODEL  3  LINOTYPE.  A-1  . $7.50 

20K  CHALLENGE  Proof  press  ..$975 
S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver  ...$1,795 
NEW  PHOTO-TYPOSITOR,  Save  $250 
NEW  REPREX  Repro  Proof  Press 
PERreCTION  TYPE,  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  55408 

TAPE  PERFORATORS  —  Seven  Fair- 
child  machines  in  excellent  condition. 
Have  lieen  used  for  training  purposes. 
Worth-Hkiwaril  Consultants.  11  Com¬ 
merce  St..  Newark.  N.J.'  07102.  (AC 
201)  642-1400. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
'  literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-11.3^  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

LO'A’EST  PRKTE  an<l  best  quality 
Iterforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
f.o.b,  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
f  rom  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder  BalUx)n  F'ormer — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor  -  -TrackaKe  an<l  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives-  -Locate<l  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  4>nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY.  211/^"  cut- 
I  off,  with  |x)rtable  color  unit,  spare 
parts  and  rollers.  Deland  (Fla  )  Sun 
News. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Stripers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers— 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  price«l  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Year  1930,  model  2/1 

Folder — Va  page  delivery 
4  Page  Printing  Section 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  5-4774 

HOE  SIMPLEX.  223/4" 

40  pages — Post-war  (1948)  Single  width 
— 40  collect,  20  straight,  rated  30.000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  AutoplaU — Master 
Former — Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 

Available  Oct.  15. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page.  2  to  1  moclel,  with  complete 
stereo  e<iuipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  Septemiier  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspai>er  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%" — 3  Color  Humps- -6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive— NE’W  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

KEMP  32"  CTF  Immersion  Melting 
Pot;  casting  rate  20  plates  hour.  Ca¬ 
pacity  4. .500  lbs ;  also  Pony  Autoplate. 
Deland  (Fla.)  Sun  News. 


22 V4"  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

\on  \  ao— .5  Ion  oval  vlereo  pot  with 
pump  and  spout  operated  by  to  in 
rarburelors.  Immediate  removal. 

UPEC.O 

l,>ndliur»t,  .N’.J.  07071 
>.J.  201- 138-37  I  t  \.V.  OX  3-3  138 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  I00I7 
OX  7-4590 


MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade¬ 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott.  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Ilieria.  La.  70o6<i. 


\ 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

1  Classified  Advertising  | 

1  l^isplay  Advertising 

Editorial 

yaXJNG  NEWSPAPERMAN.  Manage- 
merit  trainee  position.  Suburban  L.  A. 
Box  2480.  f^itor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER  for  one  of  Nevada’s  out¬ 
standing  weekly  newspapers.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  for  permanent  iiosition.  Must  l>e 
able  to  take  full-charge  of  editorial, 
advertising  and  mechanical.  Write  or 
call  Tony  Payton,  The  Review-Miner, 
Lovelock.  Nevada,  89419. 

Circulation  1 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISORS  needed 
for  major  market  newspaper  in  Zone  4. 
Excellent  chance  for  advancement. 
Must  be  over  25  years  old  with  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation,  strong  in  super-  j 
vision  and  public  relations.  Starting 
salary  $7,280  plus  expenses,  with  in-  | 
crease  to  $8,060  or  over  within  a  year.  ! 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  ' 
to  Box  2452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  i 

Small  but  growing  Southern  daily  in 
prosperous  area  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  aggressive  man  with 
solid  circulation  experience. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Pleasant  city,  climate  and  working 
conditions. 

Send  complete  resume  giving  work  ex¬ 
perience,  age  and  education  to  Box 
2488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  circu¬ 
lation  sales  and  promotion  man.  Com¬ 
petitive  area  ne^s  building.  Results  | 
judged  by  personal  production.  Strong 
6-day  evening  .  .  .  one  of  3  in  a  group. 
0|>portunity  for  advancement  for  pro¬ 
ducer.  Salary  and/or  commissions  plus  | 
car  allowance.  Ideal  for  young  D.M..  ^ 
Assistant  on  small  d.aily,  or  anyone  ' 
who  believes  in  his  sales  ability  and 
wants  chance  to  prove  he  can  produce.  i 
Northern  Ohio  daily.  Write  Box  2496. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full  resume. 
All  replies  held  in  confidence. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  Zone  2 
morning  daily.  Hard  worker :  promo¬ 
tion-minded;  know  Little  Merchant. 
Excellent  advancement.  Young  or  old — 
age  not  considered.  $6,000  straight  plus  ^ 
car  expense.  Box  2520,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Manager 
for  29.000  combined  daily  and  Sunday 
in  Upper  East  Tennessee.  Must  have 
proven  record  of  circulation  building;  j 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
including  ABC;  cost  conscious:  family  , 
man  in  30’s.  Salary  Open.  Future  for 
capable  administrator  and  leader.  Send 
complete  resume  including  references 
to  E.  G.  Heiberger.  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port.  Tennessee,  37662. 


CLASSIFIED-DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Strung  Southern  Calif,  daily.  Salary, 
lionus,  other  benefits.  Box  2477,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
Interested  in  joining  an  expanding 
group  of  24  top  quality  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nations  number  one  su¬ 
burban  growth  area?  Write  or  call 
Don  Bauer.  Personnel  Director,  Twin 
Cities  Suburban  Newspaiters  Inc.  Hop¬ 
kins,  Minnesota  55343. 

AD  SALES  PERSON,  2  weeklies  in 
rapidly-growing  Hudson  Valley.  1-V4 
hrs.  north  of  N.Y.C.  Salary,  expenses, 
liberal  bonus.  High  potential.  Berean 
Press,  Highland,  N.Y.  12528. 


LARGE  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY  in  com- 
Iietitive  area  needs  ad  manager.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  fringes;  2-man  staff.  Write 
Gratiot  County  Herald,  Box  8.  Ithaca, 
Mich.  48847. 

OPPORTLTNITY  TO  ADVANCE  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  printing  sales.  Moilern  Illi¬ 
nois  oH'set  daily  clesires  salesman  who 
wants  to  grab  an  account  list  and  make 
it  grow !  Ap|)lirant  should  l>e  a  leader 
in  developing  ideas  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ers.  Salary,  incentives.  Paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write 
or  call  J.  Gepford,  .■\ilv.  Dir..  Daily 
Republican,  Belvidere,  III.  61C0S.  (815) 
544-2101. 


ARIZONA 


Advertising;  Manatrer,  prrowinf;  subur¬ 
ban  daily.  Must  be  experiencetl.  crea¬ 
tive.  agjfressive  for  tough  competitive 
market.  Good  climate,  schools,  living. 
Send  resume  and  references  in  com¬ 
plete  confidence.  Box  2542,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Direct  Factory  Representative 

Growing  company  clesires 
ambitious,  circulation 
trained,  young  man  for 
executive  sales  position, 
calling  on  circulation  and 
industrial  accounts.  Travel 
4  days  per  week.  Relocate 
Area  5  at  factory  with 
salary,  expenses,  and  bo¬ 
nus.  Send  resum6  in  detail 
to  Box  2515,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

COMPETITIVE  CAM  WANTED 
Illness  has  oi>ened  CAM  spot  in  our  | 
chain  of  four  outstanding  Cliicago  sub- 
urt>an  newspa|)ers.  Top  salary  plus  in¬ 
centive.  Our  CAM  will  earn  $12-$15.OU0 
first  year.  Must  have  competitive  ex¬ 
perience.  Richest  suburbs,  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  Top  schools,  finest  living.  For 
interview  at  our  expense,  contact:  N. 
F.  Hirsch.  The  STAR,  Highland  Park. 
III.,  60')33. 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  ex¬ 
ist  for  advertising  salesperson  who  can 
I  exhibit  managerial  capabilities.  There 
is  an  immediate  opening  for  such  a 
salesperson  on  the  national  advertising 
I  department  sales  staff  of  a  prominent 
I  New  England  daily  (over  1 50.900. ) 
Must  be  in  high  gear  NOW.  with  a 
strong  desire  to  move  up.  Send  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
i  2534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
wanted  by  one  of  the  finest  daily  offset 
'  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
building,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
bonus  plan.  Must  be  sufterior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Send  sample  lay¬ 
outs,  complete  resume  first  letter  to 
Advertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner.  P.O.  Box  710,  F'airbanks, 
Alaska,  99701. 

‘  NEED  DISPLAY  AD  MAN  25  to  35 
'  years  of  age.  Small  daily  and  job  shop 
in  W'estern  state.  Good  pay,  company 
benefits,  fine  community.  Moving  ex¬ 
pense  allowance.  All  replies  confiden- 
;  tial.  Write,  giving  experience.  Box 
i  2522.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

-  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER. 
Highly  rom|>etitive  field  in  Southern 
California.  Nee<l  active,  aggressive  man 
equipped  and  determined  to  pro<luce 
results.  Compensation  commensurate. 
Confidential.  Box  2530,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  5-day  afternoon  daily.  Must  lie 
proficient  in  layout  and  sales.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  W.  F.  Ambrose,  Star-Advocate, 
Titusville.  Fla.,  32780. 

SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  needs  dy¬ 
namic  young  advertising  salesman  who 
really  loves  to  sell.  Starting  salary 
$8,000  annually,  plus  goo<l  commissions 
and  all  fringes.  Send  complete  resiimi 
and  a  few  sample  layouts  to  Box  2544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspajter 
neeils  exjierienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion.  planning  an<l  suiiervision.  TB  9- 
4692.  or  Box  1769,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  toj>-notch  growing  Iowa  daily.  Top 
responsibility — top  salary.  Illness  has 
create<I  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Box  2575,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAN  AN  ALERT,  EAGER  AD  MAN 
with  even  limited  experience  find  hap¬ 
piness  on  a  12-M  Ohio  daily?  We  have 
the  opening ;  the  rest  depends  on  you. 
Reply  to:  G.  E.  Phillips,  Advertising 
Dir..  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette. 


j  OUTDOOR  WRITER  and  Assistant  i 
I  Sports  Editor,  24. QUO  circulation  news-  ' 
I  paper,  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday.  Uni-  ! 
'  versity  town  in  heart  of  Rocky  Moun-  | 
tain  Recreational  area.  Will  cover  year  i 
I  around  outdoor  activities  and  also  serve  | 
as  Assistant  Sports  Editor  to  work  • 
desk  on  some  shifts.  Box  2450,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

'  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  copy 
reader  who  wants  to  write.  Zone  5 
newspaper  seeks  skilled  copy  reader  to  I 
I  si>end  four  days  writing  features  and  { 
one  day  on  the  desk.  This  is  100. OoO  ; 
I  circulation  operation.  Box  2448,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

j  DESK  MAN — We  are  increasing  desk 
to  three  men,  universal.  Need  some 
experience,  good  at  heads,  layout,  sharp 
I>encil.  Want  family  man  who  will 
I  settle ;  also  opening  for  full-time  bu- 
I  reau  man  able  to  handle  all  beats, 

I  county  seat.  (Tood  pay,  benefits,  ag¬ 
gressive.  prize-winning  daily,  college 
town.  State  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  2492,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

(  EDITOR — Young,  aggressive,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  shirt-sleeves  executive  who  can 
handle  organized  department  and  de-  [ 
velop  suburban  newspaper  in  fast  mov-  ; 
ing  metro  area.  Rapid  advancement  i 
for  producer.  So.  CaliL  Box  2497,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

!  GENEIRAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
j  Excellent  working  conditions.  Better- 
than-usual  fringe  benefits.  Southern 
j  N.Y.  daily.  Box  2493,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

!  •  -■ - I 

!  LIVELY,  GROWING  SUBURBAN  daily  I 
I  pioneering  new  concepts  wants  blue 
!  ribbon  reporter  for  new  beat.  Might  , 
'  hest  be  described  as  applying  “New  i 
I  Yorker"  touch  to  covering  suburbia. 

]  Requires  zesty  writing,  a  dedication  | 
j  to  research  and  a  yen  for  the  off-beat.  I 
Send  resumi.  a  few  samples  to  Box  I 
:  2494.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSPAPER  I 

REPORTER  I 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  an  im-  ! 
mediate  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Permanent  position. 
Excellent  employee  benefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed  | 
resume  to :  ; 

Personnel  Department  , 
McClatchy  Newspapers  ! 

2 1  st  &  "Q"  Streets  I 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95804  ' 


REPORTER  for  fast-moving  afternoon 
daily.  Want  man  with  imagination, 
initiative,  determination  to  get  the 
story.  You  won’t  be  stifled  here.  Gen¬ 
eral  assignment  position  available  now. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to;  Managing  Editor, 
Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wise. 
53545. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  ton 
Itrize-winning  metropolitan  midwsn 
semi-weekly  offset,  strong  on  creative 
pictures,  but  equally  strong  on  hard 
news.  Should  have  at  least  3  years'  ex- 
I>erience.  No  darkroom  work.  Will  pa^ 
above-average  for  above-average  m.. 
Box  2300,  fklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  five-mil; 
midwest  staff.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
an  all-around  sports  man.  Box  2458 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  DESK  MAN  for  medium-aiie 
upstate  N.Y.  daily.  Exi>erience  pie. 
ferred.  Vacation.  |>ension.  health  in- 
surance,  etc.  Box  2472,  Editor  A  Pnh. 
lisher. 

$200  A  WEEK  ’ 

Copyreaders  wanteil  by  one  ot  me  u- 
tion’s  biggest  and  liveliest  morning 
palters.  Unlimiteil  oixtrtunity  for 
young  editors  with  energy  and  know, 
how.  No  novices,  please.  Zone  6.  Box 
2510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

\\  RITER-EDITOR  for  staff  of  leading 
IKtultry  magazine.  Training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  and  knowledge  of 
ptiultry  business  desirable.  Send  brief 
outline  of  qualificatkins  to  Harold 
Florea.  Etiitorial  Director,  Watt  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 
61054. 

AGRICULTLTRAL  EDITOR 
Expanding  weekly  trade  newspaiier  of¬ 
fers  challenging  position.  Agricultorsl 
background  or  writing  exiierienoe  in 
field  essential.  Job  demands  newswrit¬ 
ing  ability,  facility  with  heads,  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  res|>onsibility.  Starting 
salary  in  $7500  to  $8500  range,  de^nd- 
ing  on  qualifications.  Prefer  family 
man,  25-45.  Write  fully.  Editor,  ‘THE 
POULTRYMAN,  P.O.  Drawer  A.  Vine- 
land.  N.J.  08360. 

COPY  EDITOR-REPORTER  on  grow- 
ing  Midwestern  evening  daily  in  city 
of  ,50,000.  Liberal  salary  schedule,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  insurance,  excellent  hoars, 
bright  future.  One  of  most  respected 
<lailies  in  Middle  West.  Box  25.38,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ROOM  TO  BREATHE  in 
Southwest.  City  hall  reporter  and  staff 
photograt>her  combination  man  needed 
for  fast-moving  afternoon  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  Editor,  Roswell  Daily  Record. 
Roswell,  New  Mexico  88201. 

GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
For  rapidly-growing  suburban  p.m.  in 
desirable  Zone  4  metro  area.  Daily 
reportorial  experience  essential.  Chal¬ 
lenging,  good  pay,  benefits.  Box  2543, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

JUST  THE  JOB  FOR  YOU!  Challeng¬ 
ing  position  open  for  an  experien^ 
person  with  initiative,  familiar  with 
environment  of  court  house  or  county 
government  news.  Zone  2.  Reply  in 
confiilence  to  Box  2552,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LARGE.  FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY 
in  Zone  6.  is  looking  for  a  manager 
who  can  take  charge;  do  ads.  news 
and  photo.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man  willing  to  work.  Write  Box 
2528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS 
Desk  Man 


Afternoon  daily  with  national 
reputation  wants  competent 
sports  copy  editor.  We  prefer 
college  graduate  with  good 
journalism  background,  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  feature  approach, 
and — most  of  all — solid  editing 
skill.  Full  details,  please. 

Box  2565 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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HKI.l’  Vk  A^TED 

Editorial 

magazine  managing  editor  for 
gtiU  outdoor  recreation-conservation 
monthly.  Eooking  for  recent  J-grad, 
reliable  copy  e»litor,  active  outdoors- 
man  modern  design  layout  siiecialist. 

salary  scheilule.  Send  resume  to 
TEXAS  PARKS  &  WILDLIFE  maga- 
sine  Reagan  State  Bldg.,  Ausun. 
Texas  78701.  _ 

NEWSMEN/ PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Want  to  live  in  an  aggressive  and 
growing  western  Iowa  community  of 
8  0007  Home  of  Midwestern  College. 
Iowa  Beef  Packers  and  Farmbest  meats. 
We  need  talente<l  and  aggressive  news¬ 
men  with  photo  ability  to  help  build  a 
regional  daily  newspai)er.  Work  in  com¬ 
pletely  new  offset  plant.  Write  or 
phone  Ron  Slechta  or  Richard  Knowles 
717-163-2123.  Denison  Newspapers. 
Denison,  Iowa  51442. 

PROMOTION  oiiens  up  the  No.  2  spot 
on  the  sporU  staff  of  this  progressive 
ISM  daily  SO-railes  north  of  San  Diego. 
We  want  a  talente*!  writer,  one  who 
knows  the  language  as  well  as  his 
field.  Strong  local  athletic  menu. 
Chafers  training  camp  and  possible 
major  league  spring  base  offer  wide 
opportunity  for  news,  features  and 
column,  plus  chance  to  handle  makeup. 
Include  complete  background,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  re<iuirements  in  first 
letter  to  EMitor,  Times-Advocate,  Bo.x 
1477,  Escondido,  Calif.  92025. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  bright 
young  man  with  2  years  solid  reporting 
experience  bureau  manager  for  new 
offset  daily  p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m.  in 
big-IO  university  town.  Stress  indepth 
writing  and  investigative  work  in  near¬ 
by  county  seat.  E-xcellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Chance  to  )>ecome  re¬ 
gional  editor  when  guaranteetl  e^cpan- 
sion  occurs.  Call  collect  immetliately ; 
Managing  E<Iitor.  The  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Tribune  (AC  812)  .339-1631. 

REPORTER — Morning  daily  30.000 
circulation  has  an  imme<Iiate  opening 
for  special  assignment  reimrter  with  1 
or  more  years  exi)erience.  Opimrtunity 
to  move  up  with  an  expanding  stuff. 
Moving  expense  allowance.  Write  in 
complete  confidence  to  lyancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Personnel  Dept.,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  general  as¬ 
signment  including  sports  in  6,400  daily 
newspaper  located  in  the  heart  of  north¬ 
west  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan's 
year  around  resort,  industrial,  shopping 
center  10,000  population  community. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
write  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News 
stating  details  of  past  training  and 
experience. 


STORTS  EDITOR,  young,  aggressive, 
willing  to  take  to  the  field  to  generate 
own  lively  copy.  Page  layout  and  cam¬ 
era  ability  desirable.  Joe  Rothsteii*. 
Editor,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily- 
News,  Box  1660. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Daily  with  2 — uni¬ 
versity  sports  coverage  needs  a  young 
mim  with  interest  to  do  the  lob  justice. 
Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow.  Idaho  8.3843. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  rewrite,  for  top- 
notch  suburban  paper.  Willing  to  pay 
well  for  right  person.  N.Y.  area.  Send 
reeumd  to  Box  2533,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Suburban  p.m.  in  major  league  metro 
area , seeks  top-flight  sports  man  with 
imagination,  ambition  and  youth  to  im- 
content  and  appearance  of  seo- 
bw.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Box  2518, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  * 


immediate  opening  for  general 
reporter  on  small  midwest  daily. 
Meellent  fringe  benefits.  Three  Rivers 
"“jemercial.  Three  Rivers.  Mich., 
49093.  Ph.  (616)  278-6115.  Ext.  8. 

COMPBTENT  SPORTS  REPORTER— 
7*™*  V**  experience — preferably  from 
7.  8.  9.  Strong  on  local  coverage: 
occasional  column  in  friendly 
ytdror  jporta  area.  Write  Ray  Giflin. 

Hditor,  Idaho  Daily  Statesman. 
Belie.  Idaho  83702. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

CREATIVE  WRITER-EDITOR  for 
quality  brochures,  alumni  magazine  of 
nationally-known  urban  university. 
Some  layout,  design  knowledge  useful. 
Good  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2543,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TALENT  HUNT:  Free  placement  serv¬ 
ice  for  able  newsmen,  backshop  help. 
Oklahoma  Press  Assn.,  ,3601  Lincoln, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  731U3.  I'h:  405 
+  JA-4-4421. 

WE  HAVE  SPOTS  FOR:  editor  to 
handle  suburban  news ;  and  Sunday 
feature  writer  and  reporter.  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  collejfe  edu¬ 
cation,  minimal  e.xperience,  for  small, 
growing  daily.  Immediate  oiiening.  Con¬ 
tact  Peter  W.  Cox.  The  Bath  Daily 
Times,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  newly-or¬ 
ganized  publications  department  in 
Zone  5  university.  Staffed  with  artists 
and  photographers,  department's  edi¬ 
torial  staff  works  on  variety  of  publi¬ 
cations:  alumni  magazine,  annual  re- 
Iiorts,  catalog  and  bulletins,  fund-rais¬ 
ing  materials,  departmental  brochures. 
More  opportunity  to  focus  efforts  in 
particular  areas  of  interest  as  staff 
grows.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Carl  Sherman,  Senior  Editor, 
Publications  Office,  Ohio  U'Miversity, 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701, 


DESK  OPPORTUNITY 
We'd  like  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have 
either  (1)  successful  desk  exiierience  at 
a  paper  that  cares :  or  (2)  high  ability 
with  wonls  an<l  ideas,  and  a  desire  to 
learn  desk  fundamentals.  Rig  afternoon 
PM.  Zone  2.  Box  2570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


$80-$  1 60  a  week! 

Eastern  middle-size  daily  group  needs 
reporters  who  can  write  reasonably 
well,  accurately  and  with  brevity.  Nee<l 
beginners  and  pros  for  hani  news  and 
features,  general  assignment  and  bu¬ 
reaus.  Send  biography  and  clips  (we'll 
return  them)  to  Box  2554,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  educationally-oriented  con¬ 
sumer  magazine.  Must  be  capable  writ¬ 
er,  researcher  and  reporter  as  well  as 
erlitorial  department  administrator. 
Prefer  heavy  magazine  experience.  Will 
consider  newspaper  or  top  caliber  man 
(or  woman)  who  has  been  advertising 
agency  principal.  Exceptional  opportun¬ 
ity  for  well  qualified  person.  Send 
resume  and  call  for  apix>intment.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Dept.  5.  Bryan  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  2600  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite 
310,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90057.  (AC 
213)  ^86-8660. 


EDITOR  wanted  for  NNA  (jeneral  Ex¬ 
cellence  award-winning  paper  located 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Must  be  good  news 
and  sports  man,  as  well  as  having 
ability  to  handle  camera.  Will  train  the 
right  man.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  R.  K.  Smith.  Tilton  Pub¬ 
lications,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


EDITOR  with  reporting  and  photog¬ 
raphy  experience  to  handle  news  side  of 
go^,  big  county-seat  weekly  located  in 
west  central  Illinois.  Present  editor 
going  into  military  service  soon.  Job  is 
permanent.  For  further  details  write: 
The  Times  Record.  Aledo,  Illinois  612.31. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  —  Immediate  op¬ 
ening  for  male/female  on  well-estab¬ 
lished  suburban  North  Jersey  weekly 
(circ.  4,400).  Relocation,  car  necessary. 
$125  starting  salary.  Box  2584,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
cover  anything  —  and  do  it  well  —  for 
Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2586,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  —  At 
least  2  years'  experience  required.  Give 
background  and  references  first  letter. 
Contact  Philip  J.  McAuley,  Star-Trib¬ 
une,  P.O.  Box  80,  Casper,  Wyo.  82601. 


editor  8c  PUBLISHER  for  September  3,  1966 


CHIEF,  EDITORIAL  SECTION 
AND  A  COPY  PREPARATION  OFFICER 

Are  required  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  a  Spe¬ 
cialized  Agency  of  the  United  Nations,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Qualifications  required:  University  degree  or  equivalent  experience;,  ex¬ 
perience  in  preparing  and  supervising  the  editorial  preparation  of  copy  for 
typesetting  and  printing,  incluaing  text,  covers,  illustrations,  preparation 
of  dummies  and  layouts,  and  proofreading  typographic  material  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  in  French  or  Spanish.  English  mother  tongue  or  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  a  sound  knowledge  of 
French  or  Spanish  essential.  The  selected  candidates  will  be  offered  a 
term  of  appointment  of  up  to  a  period  of  three  years.  The  incumbent 
may,  however,  apply  for  re-appointment  when  the  vacancy  in  the  post 
is  announced  on  expiry  of  his  term  appointment. 

Salary  range  depending  on  experience: 

Chief  Editorial  Section:  Gross  US  $11,27()-US  $15,590  per  annum 
Net  (free  of  tax):  US  $8.889-US  $11,913  per  annum 
Copy  Preparation  Officer:  Gross  US  $6,920-US  $12,150  per  annum 
Net  (free  of  tax):  US  $5,690-US  $9,505  per  annum 

Other  benefits:  Six  weeks  annual  leave  per  year,  sick  leave,  payment  of 
travel  expenses  and  shipment  of  furniture  and  personal  effects,  associate 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  pension  plan,  and  (under  certain 
conditions)  dependency  allowances  and  education  allowances  for  chil^en. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Personnel  Branch,  I.C.A.O.,  1080  University  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  30  September  1966. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Prefer  man.  Good  opportunity  for  re- 
Iiorter  on  weekly  on  smaller  daily  who 
wants  to  move  up.  Send  summary,  clii>s 
to  Nate  Uditsky,  Mgn.  Ekiitor,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  Pekin,  111.  61554. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTERS  for 
cityside  and  bureau  assignments  in 
Palm  Beach  area.  Call  or  write:  Bob 
Preston,  Executive  iklitor.  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times.  (AC  305)  833-4011. 


If  you  are  already  using  your  news 
judgment  in  deciding  news  play,  but 
are  looking  for  a  greater  challenge  on 
a  bigger  multi-edition  paiier  as  a 
SLOT  MAN 

this  afternoon  paper  in  state  capital 
and  university  city  of  130,000  may  be 
your  spot.  A  real  opportunity  for 
young,  alert  professional  to  display  and 
coordinate  the  day  s  news  .reiiort  in  a 
paper  of  high  standards.  UPI,  AP, 
Chicago  Daily  News-Sun  Times,  Wire- 
photo,  Telephoto,  plus  aggressive  local 
news  and  photo  staff.  Weekly  salary. 
Great  Plains  experience  preferretl.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Gilbert  Savery, 
News  Editor,  Lincoln  Journal,  Box 
588,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68301. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  wire  e<l- 
itor  on  a  12-M  Ohio  daily.  Write  de¬ 
tails  to:  R.  A.  McNemar,  Managing 
Editor,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette. 


JOB  FOR  MANAGER-EDITOR  must 
be  filled  about  Sept.  30  on  established 
N.Y.  State  suburban  weekly.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  able  to  fit  new  id“as 
with  present  policy.  Editor  on  6  months’ 
leave;  want  experienced  man  to  work 
with  publisher.  Investment  possible. 
Hurry!  Write  Box  2583,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR,  QUICK! 
G<xxl  pay.  Gordon  Closway,  Executive 
Editor,  Daily  News,  Winona,  Minn. 
65987. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  6-day  daily;  3-man 
department.  Need  all-around  man  to 
have  charge  of  the  paper.  Prefer  young 
man  ext/erienced  on  small  daily  who 
wants  to  raise  family  in  a  good  com¬ 
munity.  $150  per  week.  Rotary  press, 
cir.  6200.  Write  giving  experience  and 
references.  Ed  Livermore,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma,  74066.  Good 
opportunity  for  advancement. 


NEWS  EDITOR— $7,500  TO  START 
for  one  who  is  fast  on  rewrite  and 
heads  and  can  dummy  up  a  good  paper 
for  prize-winning  Long  Island  weekly. 
Immediate  opening.  Write  Box  2581, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

50,000  a.m.  award-winning  daily.  Could 
be  a  current  news  editor,  or  person 
with  knowledge  and  potential  to  move 
up.  Good  starting  salary  and  chance  for 
advancement  within  5-pai)er  chain. 
Send  full  resume  to;  Personnel  Dept., 
Augusta  Chronicle,  News  Bldg.,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Georgia  30903. 

Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
A  large  metropolitan  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  I  area  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Permanent  position. 
Excellent  employee  benefits.  Box  2568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  3  MAN  ON  A  6-MAN  SPORTS 
staff  of  a  capital  city  newspaper  in  the 
Midwest.  D^ire  man  who  can  work 
desk  and  report.  Should  have  strong 
interest  in  local  sports.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2478,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONE  OF  OHIO'S  fastest-growing  dail¬ 
ies  can  use  an  aggressive,  young  sports 
writer  and  a  general  assignment  re- 
Iiorter.  News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
44901. 


REPORTERS 
COPY  READERS 

Immecliate  openings  available  for  qual- 
ifiecl  reporters  and  copy  readers.  Seven- 
day  morning  newspaper  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commuting.  Permanent 
employment  with  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
experience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  Box  2495,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  on 
small  newspapers  to  move  up  to  a 
metropolitan  challenge. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Big-10  city  p.m.  and  Sunday  seeking 
aggressive  young  sports  editor.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  right  person.  Send 
full  details  with  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter.  Box  2587,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Small  Ohio  daily. 
Strong  on  local  coverage,  occasional 
column,  willing  to  work.  Immediate. 
Box  2658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SOCIAL  ASSISTANT 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quiricy,  Mass., 
needs  an  :issistant  social  editor. 
Must  have  copyreading  and  layout 
capability  and  be  willing  to  work 
every  other  Sunday.  Five-day,  40 
hour  week.  Good  benefits  and  salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  send  full  details  in 
first  letter,  which  will,  of  course, 
lie  handled  in  complete  confidence. 


Donald  C.  Wilder 
Managing  Editor 
The  Patriot  Ledger 
Quincy,  Mass.,  02169 

SPORTS  F:1)IT0R  for  5',i  day  p.m.  | 
daily.  Good  starting  pay,  Iringe  bene-  ’ 
fits.  Knowledge  of  photography  useful 
but  not  essential.  Contact  Jack  Moss- 
man.  (ieneral  Manager,  The  Rei)orter,  I 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  46032. 

SPORTS  WRITER— Journalism  gradu-  | 
ate  or  eiiuivalent,  wanted  by  high- 
quality  evening  newspai>er,  : 

circulation,  which  will  pay  top  salary.  | 
generous  fringe  l>enefits.  offer  advance¬ 
ment  opiK>rtunities.  Congenial  staff, 
high-quality  leadership,  best  working  i 
conditions,  in  newly  remoclelletl  plant, 
pleasant.  prosi>erous  city.  Opi>ortunity 
for  ambitious  writer  to  use  imagina¬ 
tion.  resourcefulness,  help  with  desk. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references  to: 
Journal.  Kankakee.  Illinois  60901. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  WRITER  j 
for  general  coverage  in  glamorous  I 
Palm  Beach  area.  Call  or  write:  Bob  ! 
Preston.  Executive  E<litor,  Palm  Beach  ' 
Post-Times.  (AC  :{0.i)  8.'?.3-40U.  ' 

YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITF.R  for  general  ; 
and  college  coverage :  ilesk  exi)erience  , 
helpful  bit  not  mandatory.  Excellent  1 
advancement  opportunity.  Call  or  write: 
Bob  Preston.  Executive  Editor.  Palm  ! 
Beach  Post-Times.  (AC  :{05)  83.1-4011.  j 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCE  WRITERS,  correspond¬ 
ents.  for  monthly  trade  paper.  Area  2  ‘ 
and  Va.  Business  Publications  Service. 
TIT  E.  Chelten  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19144. 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  for  assignments  1 
for  commercial  publications.  E<litor, 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91603.  | 

TABLOID  WRITERS’  BONANZA  j 
We’re  looking  for  free-lancers  who  can 
turn  out  punchy,  hard-hitting  stories 
and  articles  on  (juerry  or  assignment 
basis.  We  pay  b^t  rates  in  the  field 
for  top  material.  Send  resume  to:  John 
V’ader.  Articles  Ekiitor,  203.5  Bishop 
St.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


HELP  Vi  .4>TEU 

Operators-T  ech  niciuns 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  or  floormen  ; 
prefer  combination  men.  Northern 
Ohio’s  fastest-growing  6-day  daily. 
Contact:  Bob  Vellenga,  NEWS-HEIR- 
ALD,  Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 

:  TTS  OPERATORS  WANTED— Unjusti- 
'  fied  tape.  Scale:  {144.50  days;  $149.50 
I  nights.  35-hour  week;  15  days  vacation 
I  after  1  year.  Health  and  welfare  fund. 

60  words  per  minute  for  10-minute  test 
!  for  competency.  Contact.  Foreman, 
I  Herald-Examiner,  1111  Broadway,  Los 
;  Angeles,  Calif.,  90054. 

FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift,  6:P.M.  to  2:A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Call  or  write  Personnel 
Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Phone  688- 
2411,  Ext.  3T9,  Peoria,  Illinois,  61601. 


HELP  Vi  .4NTEH 

Press  Rtmm 


JOURNEYMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — E.xperienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37-Vi  hr.  • 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  cun-  I 
ditiuns.  Times  News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
37662. 


COMPOSITOR- PRESSMAN  country 
weekly  and  job  shop,  l->4  hrs.  north  of 
N.'f.C.  Berean  Press,  Highland,  N.  Y. 
12528. 


INTERTYPE  OPERATOR  for  5-day 
PM  daily.  Finger  Lakes  area.  New 
York.  Liberal  benefits,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Write:  Messenger,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  14424. 

OPETRATOR-PRINTER  (’TTS)  for 
weekly  ”In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley.”  State  work  history,  pro¬ 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  and  ad  com¬ 
positors  for  large  country  weekly. 
Pleasant  town  of  6.000  in  southern 
Michigan  50-miles  from  Detroit.  40- 
hour  week  guaranteetl,  $3  an  hour,  18 
paid  days  off  first  year  plus  profit- 
sharing,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Day  shift.  No  week-end  work.  Write 
Box  2441,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
exiierience,  references. 


FOREMAN 

Due  to  continued  expansion  an  excel¬ 
lent  career  ojiportunity  exists  with  a 
leading  publisher.  Will  report  directly 
to  the  prcxluction  manager  and  assist  in 
establishing  dept,  of  a  new  plant  for  a 
.5-<la.v  daily  in  Zone  5.  Position  re<iuires 
a  high  degree  of  comi>etence.  State  pres¬ 
ent  and  exjiecled  earnings.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  2585, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


WORKING  FOREMANSHIP,  small 
Minne.sota  daily.  Start  at  $7200  or  bet¬ 
ter  iier  year,  dei>ending  upon  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  fringe  Iienefits.  Close 
management  relationship.  Box  2560.  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 

_ _  .  ! 

W’ORKING  FOREMAN,  6-machine  ; 
shop;  5-4/5  days;  north  central  Ohio,  I 
town  of  12.000.  Open  shop.  Some  ma-  \ 
chine  work.  Box  2540,  Editor  &  Pub-  ■ 
lisher. 


N.ATIONAL  (XINSUMER  HEALTH 
Journal  requires  correspondents  to  han¬ 
dle  free-lance  and  special  assignments. 
Reply  with  background  informat  am  to  | 
VOC  Publications.  Inc..  813  Temple 
Building.  Rochester.  New  York  14604. 


Offset  Personnel 

OFFSET  CAMERAMAN  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  color  separations  for  progres¬ 
sive,  medium-size  daily.  Metropolitan 
scale — hospital,  medical.  life  insurance 
and  vacation  benefits.  Member  of  IPP 
and  AIT,  or  eligible.  Contact:  John  L. 
Bass.  Foreman.  Marietta  Daily  Journal. 
Marietta.  Ga.  30060. 


Operators-Technicians 


HAVE  OPENING  FOR  LINORLM 
technician  on  Las  Vegas  Review -Jo)ir- 
nal.  Good  working  conditions  and  pay. 
Prefer  Merganthaler  trained  techni¬ 
cian.  Send  resume  to  Personnel.  P.O. 
Box  1359.  Ft.  Smith.  Arkansas. 


EXPERIENCED  LINOTYPE  operator, 
two  printers  for  makeup.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tions.  medical  and  life  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions  and  other  fringes.  Write:  Paul 
Yeakley,  Mech.  Supt.,  Xenia  Daily 
Gazette.  37  S.  Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio 
45385. 

Photography 

EXPANDING  Sl’BUllBAN  NEWSPAPER 
chain,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  photo¬ 
journalism.  has  opening  for  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  e.xperienced  with  35mm  cam¬ 
eras.  Job  stresses  individual  initiative, 
creativity  as  part  of  award-winning  4- 
man  photo  staff.  Progressive  policies — 
modern  offices — many  company  benefits. 
Send  resume,  sample  prints  to:  Larry 
H.  Cameron.  Chief  Photographer,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights.  Illinois  60006. 

PHO’TO-JOURNALIST 
Photographer/writer  with  eye  for 
graphic  design  to  direct  expanding  PR 
photographic  oi)eration  for  large  mid¬ 
west  company.  Position  involves  help¬ 
ing  to  plan  photos  for  publications, 
exhibits  and  other  media:  prepare  photo 
feature  articles ;  direct  large  photo 
library;  handle  photo  projects;  assign 
and  direct  free-lance  photographers:  de¬ 
velop  broader  use  of  extensive  photo 
files.  Creative  photographer  with  cor¬ 
porate  experience  preferre<l.  State  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  2.564,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"An  flqual  Opportunity  Employer” 

TOP-FLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHER 
New  i>osition  created  due  to  growth  of 
our  news  coverage.  We  nee<l  a  com- 
t>etent,  imaginative  and  creative  photo- 
journalist.  References  and  past  work 
reconl  must  be  good. 

Prefer  2  to  3  years’  of  experience  in 
photography.  A  B.  S.  degree  preferreil 
but  not  required. 

The  Metrt>-East  Journal  is  an  aft”"-- 
noon  daily  with  circulation  of  36.000. 
It  is  locate<l  in  a  growing  and  expand¬ 
ing  market  serving  the  Metro-East  area 
of  Illinois  opposite  St.  lyouis.  Mo.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  with  go<Hl 
fringe  Iienefits  and  pay  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $160  per  week. 

For  more  information  contact  in  con¬ 
fidence:  H.  E.  Hay.  Personnel  Man¬ 
ager,  LSNI,  Box  789,  Decatur,  111. 

”An  Equal  OpiKirtunity  Employer” 


EXPERIENCED  MAN — ads  and  page 
makeup.  Union  shop.  $4.92;  38%  hours  i 
weekly.  Anchorage  Morning  News,  Bo.x 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


COMBINATION  Printer-Pressman  for  i 
modern  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Equipment  includes  Goss  Comet  | 
Letterpress  and  Webendorfer  (Tolor  Off-  ' 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  Southeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  larger 
cities.  Excellent  schools.  Salary  open.  | 
Better-than-average  opportunity  for  ' 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  ; 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  composing  room 
operation,  near  80,000  evening  daily. 
Top  paying  job  with  compensation 
based  on  ability.  Full  resume.  Box 
2443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  UNION  FOREMAN  on 
costs  and  efficiency  can  have  good  home 
on  expanding  five-<lay  Calif,  daily.  Give 
references  and  experience.  Box  2422, 
BMitor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTBIR — Straight  matter  operator,  | 
Intertype.  Night  work.  Florida  West  | 
Comet  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Young  (30  to  451.  aggressive,  experi- 
I  enced,  successful  Union  man  for  grow- 
:  ing.  medium  circulation  Southwest 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  TTS  and 
photo-composition  necessary.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  open 
mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  to  Box  2342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WA.NTKH 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT^ 
This  opportunity  provides  a  move  di 
rectly  to  production  manager  of  a  ms 
jor  newspaper  in  western  Canada  or 
to  the  position  of  production  asiistani 
to  the  business  manager,  where  further 
experience  and  development  are  ^ 
quired.  In  this  case,  promotion  would 
be  open  and  accelerated  if  progress 
caliber  and  performance  merit.  Respon' 
sibilities  cover  planning  and  directing 
operations  by  the  production  and  build* 
ing  departments,  including  the  analnii 
and  improvement  of  metho<ls.  costs  and 
quality  to  insure  maximum  standards 
Sound  technical  and  administrative 
competence  are  required,  backed  bv 
proven  leadership  qualities  and  pr^ 
ferably  an  engineering  degree.  Inquir- 
ies  will  be  treated  with  full  confidence 
and  should  include  professionni  and 
salary  data.  Box  2505,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MAN— YounT 
sive  2nd  man  who  seeks  advaneeraent 
in  fast  growing  organization.  L.  A 
area.  Absolutely  confidential.  Box 
2475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM  -  SIZED  SOUTHEASTERN 
combination  daily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  prmiuction  manager. 
Cold-type  comi)Uterized  oiieration.  AH 
new  e<iuipment.  Excellent  salary,  fringe 
Iienefits,  and  a  delightful  climate.  &nd 
resume  giving  work  experience,  educa¬ 
tion.  etc.,  to  Box  2272.  Erlifor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 

Excellent  career  opiMirtunity  with 
a  lending  publishing  corp.  We  seek 
recent  college  grads  who  have  had 
general  extsisure  in  iirinting  pro¬ 
duction.  In  preparation  for  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  the  men 
we  select  will  receive  training  in 
hot  met:il.  photo  comisisition,  let- 
terjiress  and  web  offset  as  well  as 
administnation.  iiersonnel  and  la- 
Imr  relations.  If  you  meet  these 
iiunlifications.  are  interesterl  in 
management  and  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate,  send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODL’’CTION  MAN— Experienced  all 
phases  offset  comjKisition  through  cam¬ 
era —  take  charge  expanding  NYC  week¬ 
ly  job  shop.  Box  1896.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ClassifiecJ  Advertising 
Promotion  Specialist 

There’s  a  career  opiwrtunity  for  a 
Ihinkirq;  self-starter  who  knows  how 
to  write  classified  advertisini?  pro¬ 
motion  copy.  It  is  on  the  promotion 
staff  of  a  metro?>olitan  newspaper 
in  a  competitive  Chart  Area  2  city. 

Ability  to  write  quickly,  accurately 
and  interestinf^ly  in  print,  broadcast 
and  direct  mail  with  attention  to 
detail  and  research  data  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Interested  in  more  Information  T 
Tell  us  about  yourself,  your  salary 
nee<lfi  and  why  your  si>ecific  talents 
fit  this  ad.  Don’t  send  just  a  resume 
— we  would  like  to  see  how  you 
think  nn/d  write. 

Box  2333,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


PHOTO-COMPOSITION  /FOREMAN 

ZONE  5 

Due  to  cimtinueil  expansion,  an  ex- 
I  cellent  career  opportunity  exists  with  a 
leading  publisher.  Will  report  directly 
to  the  pro<luction  manager  and  assist 
in  establishing  dept,  of  a  new  plant  for 
a  5-day  daily.  Position  requires  a  h'gh 
degree  of  comiietence. 

j  State  present  and  exi>erte<l  earnings. 
I  All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
I  Box  2582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

MANAGER  for  University  News  Serv¬ 
ice  Should  have  experience  M  "fT" 
writer,  ability  to  handle  relationship* 
with  all  news  media.  Job  Include*  r— 
sponsibility  for  directing  renortori*!- 
photographic  staff.  Chart  Area  6.  Bor 
2524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  PR-ORIET>ITED  News  Director 
sought  for  large  urban  university. 
Must  be  adept  at  developing  trenchant 
news,  features  with  writing  staff.  &- 
cellent  salary,  fringes.  Send  resume  to 
Box  2541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administratire 


Editorial 


Photography 


PUBLISHKK’S  ASSISTANT 
Young  personable,  intelligent,  good 
looking  gentleman  is  stymied.  Has  many 
irreat  newspaiier  ideas  you  may  need. 
NOW!  Will  even  marry  the  publisher’s 
,‘lauehter.  if  nee'essary.  to  get  ahead. 
Box  2.i6.!.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


DisplaY  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


‘SITUATIONS  WANTED' 
lEoyoble  with  order) 


Miintt .  80c  per  lint,  per  iuue 

)-ll«es  .  90c  per  line,  per  iuue 

2-tiiiiei . $1.00  per  line,  per  Iuue 

Mine  . $1.10  per  line,  per  Iuue 


Ui  50c  for  bex  service 
Air-meil  service  on  bex  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIfICATIONS" 


4-time$  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tiines  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tiir.c$  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-time  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADUNE  FOR  ADVaTISING 
Tooadoy,  4:30  PM 


Count  Eve  averape  words  per  lino. 
(No  abbreviations) 


Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  eon- 
Adcncc,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 


The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  das- 
siEed  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
clusified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line— ^35 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ploxo  2-7050 


SUCCESSFUL  PERSONABLE  WOMAN 
joumalist/talented  writer,  now  editing 
in  weat,  seeks  comparable  p^t  in  east, 
first  choice  Washington-Baltimore  area. 
Experienced  all  phases  of  newspaper- 
ing.  Vigorous  young  50’s.  Superior  ref¬ 
erences  and  qualifications.  Box  2502,  : 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


JUNE  J-MASTER’S  seeks  experience  i 
general  reporting,  features.  Area  2.  8,  i 
9.  Female.  Box  2579,  Editor  &  Pul>-  i 
lisher. 


CM  OR  ASSI.-^TANT,  11  years’  ex|)eri- 
ence:  7  years’  Newsday;  5  years’ 
N  Y  C.  Now  employed — ready  to  move 
ipl  Familiar  all  i>hases:  training  man¬ 
agers,  carrier  Isiy  promotion,  motor 
routes,  phone  r(x)m.  vending  machines. 
Reply  in  confi<lence.  Resume  on  request. 
Would  prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2561, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSIGNMENT  IN  ASIA 
Experienced  reporter-photographer 
wants  to  cover  Viet  Nam  and  Asian  I 
hot  spots.  Box  2546,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 


’TOP  City  Hall  reporter-columnist  me<li- 
um-size  East  Coast  daily  15  years’  seeks 
change,  preferably  West  Coast.  Winner 
two  UPI  awards.  Wife  also  experience<l 
all  reportorial  fields,  including  copy 
desk.  Box  2567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  top-flight, 
desires  imsition  Areas  3,  4.  6,  8.  ^11 
experience  news,  sports,  features.  Pres¬ 
ently  chief  photographer  16,000  daily. 
36,  family.  Resume,  clips  on  request. 
Box  2562,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Koont 


Free  Lance 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  26  years’ 
experience  in  ALL  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  desires  imsition  with  challenge. 
.Available  immediately.  Box  2573,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  STAFFER  large  north¬ 
eastern  100-M  seeks  industrial  publica¬ 
tion  editor-director’s  position.  Layout — 
features — bright  heads — camera.  $8,500 
minimum  start.  Box  2426,  Alitor  & 
Publisher. 


NOTHING  EXOTIC— Just  fa.st.  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newsiia- 
pers.  Dick  Haratine,  1316  State  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17103.  Ph.  (717)  233- 
7820. 


A  TOP  QUALITY  PRODUCING 
WEB  LETTERPRESSMAN 
desires  to  relocate  in  California  with  a 
company  that  demands  fast,  quality 
production.  Age  38.  23  years’  experience 
with  lots  of  ROP  color.  Married.  R.  W. 
Davis,  912  N.  Burns  Rd.,  Spokane. 
Wash.,  99216. 


Production 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  specialist  in 
foreign  affairs,  business  and  economics. 
Prefer  Republican  or  strong  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper.  Bo.x  2549,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Hong  |  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Kong-based,  seeks  newspaper,  maga-  j  hot  and  cold  type  experience.  Photon 


zine,  trade  paper  assignments  beginning  maintenance,  pasteup,  camera  ami 
Dee.  1,  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo.  Manila,  platemaking.  Knowledge  of  offset  press. 
S.B.  Asia.  Box  2566,  Editor  &  Pub-  1  Low  page  cost  record.  Western  states, 
lisher.  !  Box  2571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


advertising  salesman-manager  on 
small  daily  seeks  position  with  medium 
or  large  daily.  Excellent  references. 
Present  earnings  $7. ,500.  Write  Box 
2532,  Witor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSWOMAN  experienced  in  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  intereste<l  in  ropy  desk 
job  in  Areas  2  and  3.  Box  2523,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  I  no  sales)— 
Zones  6,  7  or  8.  Training  more  imimr- 
tant  than  salary.  Eight  years’  advertis¬ 
ing  experience.  References.  Box  2569, 
Diitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  challenging 
position  on  aggressive  daily.  Complete 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  produce 
top-notch  section.  Box  2527,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


TOP-TRAINED  REPORTER  seeks  po¬ 
lice-court  beat  position  on  60,000  p.m.. 
Area  9  daily.  Want  move  by  Jan.  31, 
1967.  Five  years’  experience  all  beats. 
Box  2447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS.  EXPERIENCED  (in 
iKxrks,  magazines,  newspai^rs)  editor, 
32,  with  top  free-lance  writing  credits 
(popular,  educational  and  public  rela¬ 
tions),  desires  full-time  iKvsition  where 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  produced 
is  of  prime  imix>rtance.  Chicago  area. 
Box  2556,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


j  =  Name- 


^  Address- 


g  City- 


NBWS  EXECUTIVE 
Exceptionally  well  qualifieci  editor  and 
administrator  now  employed  leading 
metro  daily  seeks  managerial  position 
on  quality  paper.  Age  42.  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARMY  DISCHARGE  ’67.  Editor  award-  O  C.-, 
winning  GI  paper  in  (Jermany.  Pre-  g  Jiai 
army  pro  background.  Layout,  photo,  ^ 
yes.  J.  M.  Roemer,  HHB  32  AADC, 

APO  N.Y.  092’27.  B  By. 


-Zip  Code- 


BUSINESS-FINANCiAL  staff  writer, 
editor.  Available  September.  Box  2551, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  TRIED  MANAGEME’NT  SIDE  g 
of  newspaper  business  but  find  I  am  =  Classification, 
better  suit^l  to  news  side.  I  = 

CAN  BE  MANAGING  EDITOR,  city  ■ 
e<Iitor,  etiitorial  writer,  society  e<litor,  =  Copy, 
s|>orts  editor,  wire  editor,  feature  writ-  = 
er,  photographer,  operator  of  Scan-A-  g 

Graver  or  Photo-Lathe.  i  g  _ 

HAVE  B.A.  DEGREE  and  hours  to-  M 
wani  master  in  liberal  arts.  Married.  |  g 

father  of  two  children.  Not  a  drinker.  I  g _ 

CAN  OE'FER  good,  solid  writing  back-  g 
ground.  Work  week  of  less  than  50-60  g 

hours  would  bore  me.  Am  not  interested  g  _ 

in  a  multitude  of  fringe  benefits.  g 

ASK  ONLY  TWO  THINGS— the  owner  g 
of  the  newspaper  must  believe  in  taking  g  ____ 
a  strong  fiosition  on  issues  editorially  s 
and  be  willing  to  back  them  up ;  and  g 
the  owner  must  have  enough  money  to  | 
be  in  the  newspaper  business.  g 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  hard  | 
worker  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  g 
tyiie  of  work,  then  write  to  Box  2576,  =  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher.  I  g 


NEWS  DIRECTOR-COPYWRITER  for 
large  industrial  firm  seeks  opening  in 
industrial  ecliting,  or  with  college  or 
university  news  bureau.  Previous  ex¬ 
perience  as  newsman  and  university 
sfiorts  information  director.  Box  2572, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZB-WINXINO  RKPOUTER  OX  DAlbY. 
BOITOH  OF  SOPHISTirATF.n  WEEKLY— 
leaving  NYC.  Married.  25.  BA.  SVi 
years’  daily  rewrite,  beats,  features; 
also  offset,  layout,  makeup,  copy,  heads, 
photo.  Nee<l  minimum  $155  as  daily  re¬ 
porter.  deskman  or  weekly  editor.  Bo.x 
2578,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER.  37. 
BAJ,  9  years’  experience,  tired  of  work¬ 
ing  with  and  under  incompetents.  Mar- 
rie<l.  no  children.  Will  relocate.  $140 
week  minimum.  Box  2557,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


=  To  Run: 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN  wants  job 
with  daily  or  large  weekly.  Handle  any 
beat — reporter,  e<litor.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Two  jobs  16  years,  no  boomer. 
Art  Omholt.  614  Mather  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wise.,  54303. 


=  Mail  to: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yerii,  New  Yerfc  10022 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Jerome  H.  t  alker 

Gentlemen  of  the 

Perched  jirecariously  on  a 
parapet  outside  the  school  yard, 
a  press  photographer  focussed 
on  a  banner  that  was  flying  in 
the  breeze  outside  a  newly 
opened  eating  place — the  Go  Go 
Restaurant.  On  the  sidewalk 
beneath  it  were  small  groups  of 
men — the  men  who  would  be 
manning  the  pres.ses  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  if  the 
paper  had  been  allowed  to  start 
up  last  April  25. 

The  cameraman  was  trying 
for  a  non-cliche  picture  with 
muted  personal  enthusiasm. 
“There,”  he  said  as  the  shutter 
clicked,  “is  a  good  shot.  It  even 
has  its  own  written-in  caption 
.  .  .  ‘Go  Go,  pressmen!’ — ^but  it 
probably  won’t  get  by  the  edi¬ 
tor.  All  he  wants  is  a  shot  of 
the  pressmen  cheering  after 
voting  to  go  to  work.” 

Being  somewhat  imaginative, 
the  photographer  conceded  it 
could  be  “a  good  shot”  also  if 
the  pressmen  voted  to  stay  out. 
Then  the  caption  might  be,  “Go, 
Go — back  on  strike!” 

Unconcerned  with  their  col¬ 
league’s  ingenuity,  other  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  stood 
in  a  huddle  murmuring.  About 
the  “stupidity  of  the  bookkeeper 
leadership  of  the  Guild  that 
called  the  strike  against  the  new 
paper  128  days  ago.”  About 
“the  unreasonable  demands  of 
the  other  unions  that  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  WJT  from  starting 
up.”  About  “the  uncertain  fu¬ 
ture  for  newspapermen  in  New 
York  City.”  “Yeh,”  remarked 
one  of  them,  “what’s  going  to 
happen  on  the  Times  now  that 
it  doesn’t  have  any  competition 
from  the  Herald  Trib?” 

They  watched  television  crews 
arrive  in  vans,  unload  a  lot  of 
gear  and  hustle  it  into  the  school 
auditorium  where  members  of 
the  New  York  local  of  the 
Printing  Pressmen’s  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  of  North  America 
were  gathering  to  hear  the 
terms  of  a  “memorandum  of 
agreement”  their  leaders  had 
initialed  after  a  27-hour  “mara¬ 
thon  meeting”  with  the  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives.  “Those 
guys,”  complained  a  young  re¬ 
porter,  “louse  up  everj’thing 
every  time.  I  bet  we  don’t  get  in 
to  cover  the  damn  meeting  be¬ 
cause  of  them.” 

There  was  stirring  among  the 
men  on  the  sidewalk.  “Hey,” 
someone  shouted,  “Kennedy’s 
coming!”  “What  the  hell  is 


at  Thirty 


Presses 


Bobby  Kennedy  doing  in  this?” 
another  voice  inquired.  “No,” 
came  a  reply,  “it  isn’t  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  it’s  Bill  Kennedy.” 

And  so  it  was — Bill  Kennedy, 
president  of  the  pressmen’s  un¬ 
ion,  with  his  coterie  of  assist¬ 
ants,  negotiating  committee,  and 
others. 

The  little  corps  of  reporters 
and  press  photographers  filed 
into  the  meeting  hall  and  a  man 
in  a  blue  shirt  told  them  to  sit 
in  the  back  row  and  he’d  see  if 
they  could  stay.  A  boisterous 
fellow,  upon  learning  they  were 
the  press,  shouted  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  over  the  roar  of  16 
presses:  “Put  them  out!  No 
meeting  today  if  they  stay  here! 
We’ll  walk  another  month!” 

Flashing  his  Guild  card,  one 
leporter  requested  a  hearing 
with  Bill  Kennedy.  “Get  out  of 
here!”  was  all  he  got  in  re¬ 
sponse.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  television  gangs  were  or¬ 
ganizing  their  coverage  down  in 
the  front  of  the  hall.  A  blinding 
light  pointed  into  the  faces  of 
some  coatless  pressmen  provided 
the  signal  for  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  to  do  his  duty,  amid  shouts 
of  “Throw  them  out!”  Pressmen 
ripped  the  electric  cords  from 
wall  plugs,  lifted  the  expensive 
cameras  and  recording  devices 
and  toted  them  to  the  street. 
The  technicians  and  electronics 
journalists,  their  scripts  in  hand, 
meekly  followed. 

It  was  obvious  there  would  be 
no  “live”  coverage  of  this  gath¬ 
ering.  It  was  apparent,  too,  that 
many  of  these  pressmen  were  in 
no  mood  to  surrender.  The  news¬ 
men  who  drew  this  Sunday 
afternoon  assignment  soon 
agreed  among  themselves  it 
would  be  unwise  to  infiltrate  the 
meeting  lest  they  become  par¬ 
ticipants  in  an  explosive  situa¬ 
tion.  What  one  expressed  was 
on  everyone’s  mind:  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  blamed  for  causing 
this  newspaper  shutdown  to  con¬ 
tinue.” 

So  the  small  band  of  newsmen 
withdrew  to  a  lobby  outside  the 
hall.  Through  the  round  win¬ 
dows  in  the  doors  they  could  see 
what  went  on  and  through  the 
crack  in  the  swinging  doors  they 
could  occasionally  hear  an  angry 
demand  on  Kennedy  to  explain 
what  had  been  gained  in  the 
long  negotiations.  An  exchange 
of  “liar!”  split  the  stuffy  air. 

For  the  most  part,  the  debate 
seemed  to  center  on  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  Saturday  night  shift 


and  what  it  meant  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  terms  of  lunch  period, 
days  off,  etc.  Kennedy,  a  man  of 
the  old  union  school  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  explaining  as  little  as 
possible,  did  a  good  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  order  and  several  times 
during  the  95-minute  harangue 
in  a  hot,  smoke-filled  hall,  his 
blue-shirted  lieutenant  came  out 
and  reassured  the  reporters  “it 
will  be  passed.” 

How  many  men  were  at  the 
meeting?  The  union  spokesman 
thought  “maybe  300.”  The  re¬ 
porters,  taking  turns  at  the 
doors,  began  to  play  a  game  of 
counting-the-house.  Their  esti¬ 
mates  ranged  from  225  to  550. 
The  school  custodian  volun¬ 
teered  there  were  900  seats  in 
the  hall  and  “there’s  only  225 
men  in  there  because  I  can  see 
a  lot  of  unoccupied  seats.” 
After  the  pressmen  had  voted, 
the  results  were  announced  as: 
263  in  favor  of  ratifying  the 
agreement  and  208  against  it. 
Total,  471. 

A  photographer,  still  on  the 
prowl  for  a  non-cliche  picture, 
spotted  a  man  with  a  long 
beard.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
growing  it  for  128  days.  A  good 
feature  picture.  Camera  levelled, 
the  photojournalist  approached 
the  bearded  man  on  his  way  to 
the  men’s  room  and  asked  him, 
“Are  you  a  pressman?”  “Who 
the  hell  are  you  to  ask?”  he 
replied.  “Well,  did  you  grow  the 
beard  during  the  strike?”  “Who 
the  hell  wants  to  know?”  The 
cameraman  retired,  muttering 
“Oh  well,  he’s  either  a  phony  or 
a  spy.” 

And  that  was  the  extent  of 


newsmen’s  “particijiation”  in 
this  news  event.  At  the  end,  as 
the  pressmen  walked  out  and  the 
noise  died  down,  a  reporter  con¬ 
fessed  he  had  not  unduly  argued 
for  sit-in  coverage,  over  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  unionists,  because 
his  editor  had  specifically  in. 
stnicted  him  “not  to  do  anything 
to  antagonize  those  guys.” 

Out  on  the  sidewalk  in  42nd 
Street  the  tv  newsmen  cornered 
some  of  the  pressmen  and  asked 
the  question,  “How  do  you  feel 
now  that  you’ll  be  going  to 
work?”  Ask  a  silly  question, 
you  get  a  silly  answer. 

In  a  few  hours  the  morning 
papers  were  out.  There  was  the 
standard  picture  —  Kennedy 
speaking  into  a  cluster  of  micro¬ 
phones  with  pressmen  over  his 
shoulders.  No  Go-Go  picture. 
Now  we’d  like  to  ask  the  non¬ 
cliche  photographer  how  he  feels 
— about  anything. 


Station  to  Present 
Weekend  Newscast 


Bakersfield,  Calif. 

KERO-TV,  Television  23  will 
present  a  live  local  newscast 
every  Sunday  night,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by 
Kenneth  R.  Croes,  vicepresident 
Time-Life  Broadcast  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  KERO-TV. 

The  program  will  be  seen  at 
11  p.m.  Sunday  nights  beginning 
Sept.  11.  Bill  Cochran  will  be 
anchorman. 

Croes  said  it  will  be  the  only 
local  weekend  newscast  by  a 
television  station  in  this  area. 
The  newscast  will  be  a  half-hour 
in  length. 
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“Can  you  accept  a  gift?" 
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Why  do  177 
newspapers  now 
have  the  new 
Model  “M”? 


Because  the  Model  “M"  makes 
Ludlow  more  practical  for  any 
size  newspaper 

In  plain  talk  —  these  weekly 
publishers  have  invested  in 
Ludlow  to  make  money  —  or 
save  money  —  or  both.  Many 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
new  time-saving  hot  metal 
paste-up  techniques.  Others 
wanted  Ludlow  to  save  labor 
shortages.  Some  to  put  new 
life  into  job-printing. 

What’s  so  special  about  the 
Model  “M”? 

A  stronger  typeslug  .  .  .  with  a 


vastly  improved  printing  sur¬ 
face  that  makes  all  Ludlow 
type-faces  look  better  than 
ever.  In  addition,  the  “M”  has 
a  new  refrigerated  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  50%  faster  casting 
operation  . . .  all-new  electrical 
system  .  .  .  thermostatically 
controlled  heating . . .  and  more. 

Now. . .  the  Ludlow  "M”  system 
can  be  yours  for  less  than  $500 
down . . .  and  just  $40  a  week. 

Yes  .  .  .  you  can  get  a  com¬ 
plete  Ludlow  system:  the  Model 
“M”.  .  .  a  20  case  matrix  cab¬ 
inet  ...  7  composing  sticks 


.  .  .  accessories  ...  9  type 
fonts  including  factory  install¬ 
ation  and  a  one-year  guarantee 
on  parts  and  workmanship  . . . 
for  as  little  as  $40  a  week. 

You  can  save  more  m  taxes 
the  first  year . . .  than  the  low 
down  payment! 

Sound  impossible?  It’s  not.  You 
can  save  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  depreciation  the  first 
year  on  a  small  Ludlow  system 
. .  .  plus  a  7%  tax  investment 
credit  which  is  a  cash  deduc¬ 
tion  from  whatever  you  owe  in 
income  tax. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  “Model  M”  brochure  and 
the  “3  Ways  Tax  Savings”  booklet. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois  60614 
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KXOXVlLLfe 


TE]\NE$SEE 


A  CITY 
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Contracts  for  future  construction  in  Metropolitan 
Knoxville  in  May,  1966,  were  up  100%  over  those  of 
1965,  according  to  the  F.W.  Dodge  Co.  report.  East 
Tennes.see  led  the  state  in  1965  expenditures  for  new 
plants  and  expansions — $404,314,150.  There  were 
.seven  new  industries  and  45  industrial  expansions 
last  year  in  the  City  of  Knoxville  alone.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  $40  million  construction  dol¬ 
lars  are  being  spent  in  anticipation  of  an  enrollment 
of  35,000  students  in  Knoxville  by  1970. 
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Represented  by:  SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

General  Advertising  Dept.,  200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  •  Chicago  • 
San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas 


THE  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  COMP. 
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